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This edition of the English translalion of 
y. I. Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criti- 
cisin has been checked and corrected in ac¬ 
cordance with the latest (1945) Russian -edi¬ 
tion prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin In¬ 
stitute, Moscow. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


A number of writers, would-be Marxists, have this j'car 
undertaken a veritable campaign against the philosophy of 
Marxism. In the course of less than half a year four books 
devoted mainly and almost exclusively to attacks on dialec¬ 
tical materialism have made their appearance. These include 
first and foremost Studies in (?—it would have been more 
proper to say “against”) the Philosophy of Marxism (St. 
Petersburg, 1908), a symposium by Bazarov, Bogdanov, 
Lunacharsky, Berman, Helfond, Yushkevich and Suvorov; 
Yushkevich’s Materialism and Critical Realism; Berman’s 
Dialectics in the Light of the Modern Theonj of Knowledge 
and Valentinov’s The Philosophical Constructions of 
Marxism. 

All these people could not have been ignorant of the fact 
that Marx and Engels scores of times termed their philosoph¬ 
ical views dialectical materialism. Yet all these people, who, 
despite the sharp divergence of their political views, are 
united in their hostility toward dialectical materialism, at 
the same time claim to be Marxists in philosophy! Engels’ 
dialectics is “mysticism,” says Berman. Engels’ views have 
become “antiquated,” remarks Bazarov casually, as though it 
were a self-evident fact. Materialism thus appears to be 
refuted by our bold warriors, who proudly allude to the 
“modern theory of knowledge,” “recent philosophy” (or 
‘recent positivism”), the “philosophy of modern natural 
science,” or even the “philosophy of natural science of the 
twentieth century.” Supported by all these supposedly recent 
doctrines, our destroyers of dialectical materialism ])roceed 
fearles.sly to downright fideism' (in the case of Lunacharsky 
i t is most e vident, but by no means in his case alone!). Yet 

* Fideism is a doctrine which substitutes faitli for knowledge, or 
which generally attaches significance to faith. 

• 4 * 
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when il conies lo an explicit defmition ol‘ their attiliuic to¬ 
wards Marx and Engels, all their courage and all their respect 
lor their own convictions at once disappear. In deed—a 
c{)inj)lete renunciation of dialectical materialism, i.e., of 
Marxism; iti word—endless subterfuges, attempts to evade 
the essence of the question, lo cover their retreat, to put 
some materialist or other in place of materialism in general, 
and a delerminetl refusal to make a direct analysis of the 
innumerahle materialist declarations of Marx and Engels. 
This is truly ‘'muliny on one's knees,” as it was justly char¬ 
acterised by one Marxist. This is typical philosophical revi¬ 
sionism, lor it was only the revisionists who gained a sad 
notoriety tor themselves by their departure from the funda¬ 
mental views of Marxism and by their fear, or inability, to 
‘ setlle accounts” openly, explicitly, resolutelv and clearly 
w'ilh the views they hiu\ aliandoned. When orthodox Marx¬ 
ists had occasion to pronounce against some antiquated 
views of Marx (tor instance, Mehring when he opposed 
certain historical propositions), it was always done with 
such precision and thoroughness that no one has ever found 
anything ambiguous in such literary ulterances. 

For the rest, there is in the Studies “/n” the Phitosophy 
of Marxism one |)hrase which resembles the truth. This is 
Eunacharsky’s phrase: ‘ Perhaps we [i.e., all the collabora¬ 
tors of the Studies evithaillv] have gone astray, but we are 
seeking” (p. Ihl). That the first half of Ibis phrase contains 
an absolute and the second a relative truth. I shall endeav¬ 
our to demonstrale circumstantially in the present book. At 
tlie moment I would only remark'that if our philosophers 
had spoken not in tlie name of Marxism but in the name 
of a few “seeking” Marxists, they would have shown more 
respect for themselves and for Marxism. 

As for myself, I loo am a "seeker” in philosoi>hy. Name- 

the task I have set myself in these comments is lo iind 
out what was the stumbling block lo these people who under 

Ihe Kuis^e of Marxism are ofTerinf> somplhiiif* incredibly 
muddled, contused and reactionary. 

September 19n.S 


The Author 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


With the exception of a few corrections in the text the 
present edition does not differ from the previous one. I hone 
that, irrespective of the dispute with the Russian “Mach- 
vans, it will prove useful as an aid to an acauaintance with 
the philosophy of Marxism, dialectical materialism, as well 
as with the philosophical conclusions from the recent 
discoveries in natural science. As for A. A. Bogdanov’s latest 
works which I have had no opportunity to examine, the 
appended article by Comrade V. I. Nevsky gives the neces¬ 
sary information.' Comrade V. I. Nevsky, not only in his 
work as a propagandist in general, but also as an active 
worker in the Party school in particular, has had ample 
opportunity to convince himself that under the guise of 

anH Bogdanov is imparling bourgeois 

and reactionary views. ^ 

September 2, 1920 

N. Lenin 



* This article 


IS omitted from the present edition—Tram, 




IN LIEU OF INTRODUCTION 

HOW CERTAIN “MARXISTS” IN 1908 AND CERTAIN 

IDEALISTS IN 1710 REFUTED MATERIALISM 

Anyone in the least acquainted with philosophical lit¬ 
erature must know that scarcely a single contemporary 
professor of philosophy (or of theology) can be found who 
is not directly or indirectly engaged in refuting materialism. 
They have declared materialism refuted a thousand times, 
yet are continuing to refute it for the thousand and first 
time. All our revisionists are engaged in refuting material¬ 
ism, pretending, however, that actually they are only refut¬ 
ing the materialist Plekhanov, and not the materialist 
Engels, nor the materialist Feuerbach, nor the materialist 
views of J. Dietzgen—and, moreover, that they are refuting 
materialism from the standpoint of “recent” and “modern” 
positivism, natural science, and so forth. Without citing 
quotations, which anyone desiring to do so could cull by 
the hundred from the books above mentioned, I shall refer 
to those arguments by which materialism is being combated 
by Bazarov, Bogdanov, Yushkevich, Valentinov, Chernov^ 
and other Machians. I shall use this latter term throughout 
as a synonym for “empirio-criticist” because it is shorter and 
simpler and has already acquired rights of citizenship in 
Russian literature. That Ernst Mach is the most popular 
representative of empirio-criticism today is universally ac¬ 
knowledged in philosophical literature,^ while Bogdanov’s 

^ V. Chernov, Philosophical and Sociological Studies, Moscow, 
1907. The author is as ardent an adherent of Avenarius and an enemy 
of dialectical materialism as Bazarov and Co. 

2 See, for instance, Dr. Richard Honigswald, Ueber die Lehre 
Humes von der Pealitdt der Aufiendinge, Berlin, 1904, S. 26. 
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and ^Tislikevich’s dopartures from ‘‘pure*' Machism are of 
;d)So!iitcly secondary imporlance, as will he shown later. 

The materialists, we are told, recognise something un- 
Ihinkahle and unknowable—^“Ihings-in-themselvcs”-—matter 
‘‘outside of experience" and outside of our knowledge. They 
lapse into genuine mysticism by admitting the existence of 
something beyond, something transcending the bounds of 
"experience" and knowledge. When they say that matter, 
by acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensations, the 
materialists take as their basis the "unknown," nothingness; 
for do they not themselves declare our sensations to be 
the only source of knowledge? The materialists lapse into 
Kantianism (Plekhanov, by recognising the existence of 
things-in-theinselves," i.e., things outside of our conscious¬ 
ness); they "duplicate*’ the world and preach "dualism," 
for the materialists hold that beyond the appearance there 
is the thing-in-ilself; beyond the immediate sense data there 
is something else, some fetish, an “idol," an absolute, a 
source of "metaphysics," a double of religion (“holy 
matter," as Bazarov says). 

Such are the arguments levelled by the Machians 
against materialism, as repeated and retold in varying keys 
by tile afore-mentioned writers. 

In order to test whether these arguments are new, and 
whether they are really directed against only one Russian 
maleriahst who "lapsed into Kantianism," we shall give 
Home dcladed quotations from the works of an old idealist, 
George Berkeley. This historical inquiry is all the more 
necessary in the introduction to our comments since we 
•shall have frequent occasion to refer to Berkeley and his 
li end in philosophy, for the Machians misrepresent both 
the relation of Mach to Berkeley and the essence of Berke¬ 
ley s philosophical line. 

The work of Bishop George Berkeley, published in 1710 
under the title Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 

_ —c ge begins with the following argument: “It is 

Vnl lierkclru. edited by A. C. Fraser. Oxford. 1871. 

• iM. i« I). JOOi 
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evident to anyone who takes a survey of the objects of 
human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually im¬ 
printed on the senses; or else such as are perceived by attend¬ 
ing to the passions and operations of the mind; or lastly 

memory and imagination.... By 
sight I have the ideas of light and colours, with their several 
degrees and variations. By touch I perceive hard and soft, 
heat and cold, motion and resistance.. .. Smelling furnishes 
me with odours; the palate with tastes; and hearing conveys 
sounds. . .. And as several of these are observed to accom¬ 
pany each other, they come to be marked by one name and 
so to he reputed as one thing. Thus, for example, a certain 
colour, taste, smell, figure and consistence having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, 
signified by the name apple; other collections of ideas 

constitute a stone, a tree, a book, and the like sensible 
things. ..” (§ 1). 


Such is the content of the first section of Berkeley’s 
work. We must remember that Berkeley takes as the basis 
of his philosophy “hard, soft, heat, cold, colours, taste, 
odours, etc. For Berkeley, things are “collections of ideas ’’ 
this expression designating the aforesaid, let us say, quali¬ 
ties or sensations, and not abstract thoughts 

Berkeley goes on to say that besides these “ideas or ob- 

‘here exists something that perceives 

li t {§ 2). It is self-evident, 

the philosopher concludes, that “ideas” cannot exist outside 

of the inind that perceives them. In order to convince our- 

selves of this it is enough to consider the meaning of the 

word exist The table I write on I say exists, that is, I 

see and feel it; and if I were out of my study I should say 

It existed; meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might 

perceive it. ... That is what Berkeley says in § 3 of his 

work and thereupon he begins a polemic against the people 

). “I cannot con- 
-U® possible to speak of the absolute 
existMce of things without their relation to the fact that 

somebody perceives them. To exist means to be perceived” 
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(their esse is percipi, § 3—a dictum of Berkeley's frequently 
quoted in textbooks on the history of philosophy). “It is in¬ 
deed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that 
houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all sensible objects 
have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their being 
perceived bv the understanding" (S 4). 'I'his opinion is a 
‘ manifest contradiction," says Berkeley. “For, what are 
the afore-mentioned objects but the things we perceive by 
sense? and what do we perceive besides our own ideas or 
sensations? and is it not plainly repugnant that any one of 
these, or any combination of them, should exist un- 
])erceived?" (§4.) 

The exi)ression “collection of ideas" Berkeley now 
replaces by what to him is an equivalent expression, com- 
binalion of sensations, and accuses the materialists of a “re¬ 
pugnant" tendency to go still further, of seeking some source 
of this complex—tlial is, of this combination of sensations. 
In § 5 the materialists are accused of trilling with an abstrac¬ 
tion, for to divorce the sensation from the object, according 
to Berkeley, is an empty abstraction. “In truth," he says at 
the end of § 5, omiltetl in the second edition, “the object and 
the sensation are the same thing, and cannot therefore be ab¬ 
stracted from each other." Berkeley goes on: “But, say you, 
though the itleas themselves do not exist without the mind, 
yet there may be things like them, whereof they are copies 
or resemblances; which things exist without the mind, in an 
imtliinking substance. I answer, an idea can be like nothing 
i)ut an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing but an¬ 
other colour or ligure.... I ask whether those supposed orig¬ 
inals, or external things, of which our ideas are the pictures 
or representations, be themselves perceivable or no? If they 
are, then they are ideas and we have gained our point; but 
if you say they are not, I appeal to anyone w’hethcr it be 
sense to assert a colour is like something which is invisible; 
hard or soft, like something which is intangible; and so of 
the rest" (§ 8). 

As the reader sees, Bazarov’s “arguments" against Ple- 
khanov concerning the problem of whether things can exist 
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apart from their action on us do not difTer in the least from 
Berkeley’s arguments against the materialists whom he does 
not mention by name. Berkeley considers the notion of the 
existence of “matter or corporeal substance ” (§ <)) such a 
“contradiction,” such a “repugnant” thing that it is really 
not worth wasting time exposing it. He says: “But because 
the tenet of the existence of Matter seems to have taken so 
deep a root in the minds of philosophers, and draws after 
it so many ill consequences, 1 choose rather to he thought 
prolix and tedious than omit anything that might conduce 
to the full discovery and extirpation of that prejudice” (§ 9). 

We shall presently see to what ill consequences Berkeley 
is referring. Let us first finish with his theoretical arguments 
against the materialists. Denying the “absolute” existence 
of objects, that is, the existence of things outside human 
knowledge, Berkeley deliberately represents the views of his 
opponents as though they recognised the “thing-in-itself.” 
In § 24 Berkeley writes in italics that the opinion which he 
is refuting recognises “the absolute existence of sensible 
objects in themselves, or without the mind” (pp. 167-68, op. 
cit.). The two fundamental lines of philosophical outlook are 
here depicted with the straightforwardness, clarity and pre¬ 
cision that distinguish the classical philosophers from the 
inventors of “new” systems in our day. Materialism is the i 
recognition of “objects in themselves,” or outside the mind;/ 
ideas and sensations are copies or images of those objects 
The opposite doctrine (idealism) claims that objects do not 

exist “without the mind”; objects are “combinations of sen- 
salions/’ 

This was written in 1710, fourteen years before the birth 
of Immanuel Kant, yet our Machians, supposedly on the 
basis of^ recent ’ philosophy, made the discovery that the 
recognition of “objects in themselves” is a result of the in¬ 
fection or distortion of materialism by Kantianism I The 
new” discoveries of the Machians are the product of an 

astounding ignorance of the history of the basic philosoph¬ 
ical trends. 

Their next “new” thought consists in this: that the con- 
2—781 
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ccpts “malter ” or “substance” are remnants of old uncritic¬ 
al views, Mach and Avenarius, you see, advanced philosoph¬ 
ical thought, deepened analysis and eliminated these “abso¬ 
lutes,” “unchangeal)le entities,” etc. If you wish to check 
such assertions with the original sources, go to Berkeley and 
you will see tlial tliey are pretentious liclions. Berkeley says 
finite definitely that matter is “nonentity" (§ 08), that mat¬ 
ter is lio/Jiiitf/ (§ 80). “You may,” thus Berkeley ridicules 
the materialists, “if so it shall seem good, use the word 
inrtffer in the same sense as other men use nothiiuj" (pp. 
19()-07). At the beginning, says Berkeley, it was believed that 
colours, odours, etc., “really exist,” l)ut subscfiuenlly such 
views were renounced, and it was seen tliat they only exist 
in dependence on our seusalions. But this elimination of old 
erroneous concepts was not completed; a remnant is the 
concept “substance” (§ 73), which is also a “prejudice” (p. 
195), and which was linally exposed by Bishop Berkeley in 
17101 In 1908 there are still wags wlio seriously believe 


Avenarius, Pelzoldt, Mach and the rest, when they main¬ 
tain that it was only “recent positivism” and “recent natu¬ 
ral science” which at last succeeded in eliminating these 
“niolaphysical” concci)tions. 

These same wags (among Ihem Bogdanov) assure their 
readers that il was the new i)hilosophy that explained the 
error of the “fluplication of the world” in Ihe doctrine of 
the eternally refuted materialisls, who speak of some sort of 
a “reflection" by the human consciousness of things existing 
outside the consciousness. A mass of senlimental verbiage 
has I)een written by the above-named authors about this 
“duplication.” Owing to forgetfulness or ignorance, they 
failed to add that these new discoveries had already been 
discovered in 1710. Berkeley says: 

“Our knowledge of these [i.c., ideas or things] has been 
very much obscured and confounded, and we have been led 


into very dangerous errors by supposing a twofold existence 
of the objects of sense—the one intelligible or in the mind, 
the other real and without the mind” {/.c., outside conscious¬ 
ness). And Berkeley ridicules this ‘Tcpugnanl” notion, which 
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admits the possibility of thinking the unthinkable! The 
source of the “repugnancy,” of course, follows from our sup¬ 
posing a difference between things and ideas . .. the sup¬ 
position of external objects” (§ 87). This same source—as 
discovered by Berkeley in 1710 and rediscovered by Bogdan¬ 
ov in 1908—engenders a faith in fetishes and idols. “The 
existence of Matter,” says Berkeley, “or bodies unperceived, 
has not only been the main support of Atheists and Fatal¬ 
ists, but on the same principle doth Idolatry likewise in all 
its various forms depend” (§ 94). 

Here we arrive at those “ill consequences” derived from 
the repugnant doctrine of the existence of an external 
world which compelled Bishop Berkeley not only to refute 
this doctrine theoretically, but passionately to persecute its 
adherents as enemies. “For as we have shown the doctrine 
of Matter or corporeal Substance to have been the main 
pillar and support of Scepticism, so likewise upon the same 
foundation have been raised all the impious schemes of 

Atheism and Irreligion- How great a friend material 

substance has been to Atheists in all ages were needless to 
relate. All their monstrous systems have so visible and nec¬ 
essary a dependence on it, that when this cornerstone is 
once removed, the whole fabric cannot choose but fall to 
the ground, insomuch that it is no longer worth while to 
bestow a particular consideration on the absurdities of every 
wretched sect of Atheists (§ 92, p. 203). 

“Matter being once expelled out of nature drags with it 
so many sceptical and impious notions, such an incredible 
number of disputes and puzzling questions [“tbe principle of 
economy of thought,” discovered by Mach in the ’seventies, 
philosophy as a conception of the world according to the 
principle of minimum expenditure of elTort”—Avetiarius in 
18761] which have been thorns in the sides of divines as 
well as philosophers, and made so much fruitless work for 
mankind, that if the arguments we have produced against 
it are not found equal to demonstration (as to me they evi¬ 
dently seem), yet I am sure all friends to knowledge, peace, 
and religion have reason to wish they were” (§ 96). 
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Frankly and blunlly did Bishop Berkeley arguel In our 
lime these very same thoughts on the “economicar’ elimina¬ 
tion of “matter” from philosopliy are enveloped in a much 
more artful form, and confused I)y the use of a “new” ter¬ 
minology, so that these thoughts may be taken by naive 
people for “recent” philosophy! 

But Berkeley was not only candid as to the tendencies 
of his philosophy, he also endeavoured to cover its idealistic 
nakedness, to represent it as being free from absurdities and 
acceptable to “common sense.” Instinctively defending him¬ 
self against llie accusation of what would nowadays be 
called subjective idealism and solipsism, he says that by our 
philosophy “we are not deprived of any one thing in nature” 
(§ 34). Nature remains, and the distinction between realities 
and chimeras remains, only “they both equally exist in the 
mind.” “I do not argue against the existence of any one 
thing that we can apprehend, either by sense or reflection. 
Tliat the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands 
do exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The only 
thing whose existence we denj'^ is that wliich philosophers 
[Berkeley’s italics) call Matter or corporeal substance. And 
in doing this there is no damage done to the rest of man¬ 
kind, who, I dare say, will never miss it. . . . The Atheist 
indeed will want the colour of an empty name to support 
his impiety. . . .” 

This Ihouglit is made still clearer in § 37, where Berke¬ 
ley replies to the charge that his philosophy destroys corpo¬ 
real substance: “. . . if the word substance be taken in the 
vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible qualities, such as 
extension, solidity, weight, and the like—this we cannot be 
accused of taking away; but if it be taken in a philosophic 
sense, for the support of accidents or qualities without the 
' mind—then indeed 1 acknowledge that we take it away, if 
one may be said to lake away that which never had any 
existence, not even in the imagination.” 

Not without good cause did the English philosopher, 
Frasei, an idealist and adherent of Berkeleianism, who edited 
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Berkeley s works and supplied them with his own anno- 
tations, designate Berkeley’s doctrine by the term “natural 
r^hsm (op. cii. p x). This amusing terminology must by 
a I means be noted, for it in fact expresses Berkeley’s intend 
t on to counterfeit realism. In our further exposition w« 
shall frequently find the “recent” “positivists” repeating the 

dtnv P I""* a different form and'in a 

ence of real things! Berkeley does not go counter to ihe 
opinion of all humanity! Berkeley denies “only” the teach 
mg of the philosophers, viz., the theory of knowledge! whkh 
seriously and resolutely takes as the foundation of all its 
reasoning the recognition of the external world and the rc- 
flechon thereof in tlie minds of men. Berkeley does not deny 
natural science, which has always adhered (mostly uncon¬ 
sciously) to this, i.e., the materialist, theory of knowledge 
We read in § 59; We may, from the experience' (Berkeley 
pa philosophy of “pure experience”] we haye had of the 
tram and succession of ideas in our minds ... make 
well-grminded predictions concerning the ideas we shall be 
affec ed with pursuant to a great train of actions, and be 
enabled to pass a right judgment of what would have ap- 
peared to us, in case we were placed in circumstances very 
diTerent from those we are in at present. Herein consists 
the knowledge ot nature, which (listen to this!] may pre- 

beerT certainty yery consistently with what hath 

Let us reprd the external world, nature, as “a combina- 
"a" O;, evoked in our mind by a deity. Acknowl¬ 

edge this and give up searching for the “ground” of these 
spsations outside the mind, outside men, and I will acknowl¬ 
edge within the framework of my idealist theory of knowl- 
edge a!l ptural science and all the importance and authen- 
ticity of Its deductions. It is precisely this framework, and 
only this framework, that I need for my deductions in fa- 

Fraser insists that both Berkeley and Locke 
appeal exclusively to experience** (p. 117 ). ^ 
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voiu- of “peace and religion.” Such is Berkeley's train of 
tlioiiqhl It corrccllv expresses the essence of idealist phi- 
losoptiy and its social signilicance, and we shall encounter 
it later when we come to speak of the relation of Machism 

to natural science. 

Let us now consider another recent discovery that was 
hoirowed from Bishop Berkeley in the twenlielh century hy 
the recent positivist and critical realist. P. Yushkcvich. This 
discovery is “empirio-svinholisin." “Berkeley,” says hrascr, 
“thus reverts to his favourite theory of a Universal Natural 
Symholism" (op. cit., p. 100). Did these xvords not occur in 
an edition of 1871, one might have suspected the English 
lideist philosoiiher Fraser of plagiarising bolh the mod¬ 
ern inathcmatician and physicist Poincare and the Russian 


“Marxist" Yushkcvich! 

This theory of Berkeley’s which threw Fraser into rap¬ 
tures, is set torlh hy the Bishop as follo^\s. 

“The connexion of ideas [do not forj^el that for Berkeley 
ideas and things are identical] does not imply the relation 
of cause and cjjcct, hut only of a mark or siqn with the 
thing si<jn}fic(r (§ ()■'>). ‘TIence, it is evident that those things, 
which under the notion of a cause co-operating or concur¬ 
ring to the (iroduction of elTecIs, are altogether inexplicable, 
and run us into great absurdities, may be very naturally 
explained ... when they are considered only as marks or 
signs for our information" (§ fib). Of course, in the opinion 
of Berkeley and I'raser, it is no other than the deity who 
informs us by means of these “empirio-syinbols." The episte¬ 
mological signiticance of sijinboUsm in Berkeley’s theory, 
however, consists in this, that it is to replace “the doctrine 
which “pretends to explain things by corporeal causes” 

(§ . . , . , 

We have before us two philosophical trends in the ques¬ 
tion of causalilv. One “pretends to exi>tain things by corpo¬ 
real causes.” It is clear that it is connected with the 
“doctrine of mailer" refuted as “repugnant" by Bishop 
Berkeley. The oilier reduces the "notion of causality” to 
the notion of a "mark or sign” which serves for "otir 
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information” (supplied by God). We shall meet these two 

trends in a twentieth-century garb when we analyse the 

attitudes of Machism and dialectical materialism to this 
question. 

Further, as regards the question of reality, it ought also 
to be remarked that Berkeley, refusing as he does to rec¬ 
ognise the existence of things outside "the mind, tries to 
find a criterion for distinguishing between the real and the 
fictitious. In § 36 he says that those “ideas” which the minds 
of men evoke at pleasure “are faint, weak, and unsteady in 
respect to others they perceive by sense; which, being im¬ 
pressed upon them according to certain rules or laws of na¬ 
ture, speak themselves about the elTects of a Mind more 
powerful and wise than human spirits. These latter are said 
to have more reality in them than the former; by which is 
meant that they are more afTecling, orderly and distinct, and 
that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving them. . . 
Elsewhere (§ 84) Berkeley tries to connect the notion of real¬ 
ity with the simultaneous perception of the same sensations 
by many people. For instance, how shall we resolve the 
question as to whether the transformation of water into 
wine, of which we are being told, is real? “If at table all 
who were present should see, and smell, and taste, and 
drink wine, and find the efTects of it, with me there could 
be no doubt of its reality.” And Fraser explains: “The 
simultaneous consciousness of .. . the ‘same’ sense-ideas by 
different persons, as distinguished from the purely individ¬ 
ual or personal consciousness of imaginary objects and 
emotions, is here referred to as a test of the reality of the 
< former.” 

From this it is evident that Berkeley’s subjective ideal¬ 
ism is not to be interpreted as though it ignored the distinc¬ 
tion between individual and collective perception. On the 
contrary, he attempts on the basis of this distinction to con¬ 
struct a criterion of reality. Deriving “ideas” from the action 
of the deity upon the human mind, Berkeley thus approaches 
objective idealism: the world proves to be not my idea but 
the product of a single supreme spiritual cause that creates 
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both Ihe “laws of nature” and the laws distinguishing “more 
real” ideas from those less real, and so forth. 

In another work, The Three Dialogues Between Hijlas 
and Philonous (1713), where he endeavours to present his 
views in an especially popular form, Berkeley sets forth the 
opposition between his doctrine and the materialist doctrine 
in the following way: 

“I assert as well as you [materialists] that, since we are 
alTected from without, we must allow Powers to be without, 
in a Being distinct from ourselves.. . . But then we differ as 
to the kind of this powerfid being. I will have it to be Sp^t, 
you Matter, or I know not what (I may add too, you know 
not what) third nature...” (p. 335). 

Fraser commenis: “This is the gist of the whole question. 
According to the Materialists, sensible phenomena are due 
to material substance, or to some unknown ‘third nature’; 
according to Berkeley, to Rational Will; according to Hume 
and the Positivists, their origin is absolutely unknown, and 
we can only generalise them inductively, through custom, as 
facts.” 

Here the English Bcrkeleian, Fraser, approaches from 
his consistent idealist standpoint the same fundamental 
“lines” in philosophy which were so clearly characterised 
by the materialist Engels. In his work Ludwig Feuerbach 
Engels divides philosophers into “two great camps”—mater 
rialisls and idealists. Engels—dealing with theories of the 
two trends much more developed, varied and rich in content 
than Fraser dealt with—sees the fundamental distinction 
between them in the fact that while for the materialists na¬ 
ture is primary and spirit secondary, for the idealists the 
reverse is the case. In between these two camps Engels 
places the adherents of Hume and Kant, who deny the pos¬ 
sibility of knowing the world, or at least of knowing it 
fully, and calls them agnostics. In his Ludwig Feuerbach 
Engels applies this term only to the adherents of Hume 
(those people whom Fraser calls, and who like to call 
themselves, “positivists”). But in his article “On Historical 
Materialism,” Engels explicitly speaks of the standpoint of 
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*^the Neo-Kantian agnostic/* regarding Neo-Kantianism as a 
variety of agnosticism.' 

We cannot dwell here on this remarkably correct and 
profound judgment of Engels* (a judgment which is shame¬ 
lessly ignored by the Machians). We shall discuss it in de¬ 
tail later on. For the present we shall confine ourselves to 
pointing to this Marxian terminology and to this meeting of 
extremes: the views of a consistent materialist and of a con¬ 
sistent idealist on the fundamental philosophical trends. In 
order to illustrate these trends (with which we shall con¬ 
stantly have to deal in our further exposition) let us briefly 
note the views of outstanding philosophers of the eighteenth 
century who pursued a difTetent path from Berkeley. 

Here are Hume’s arguments. In his An Enquiry Concern¬ 
ing Human Understanding, in the chapter (XII) on sceptical 
philosophy, he says: “It seems evident, that men are carried, 
by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose faith in their 
senses; and that, without any reasoning, or even almost 
before the use of reason, we always suppose an external 
universe, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated. Even the animal creations are governed by 
a like opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects, 
in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. . .. 

“But this universal and primary opinion of all men is 
soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us, that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an 
image or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
'^through which these images are conveyed, without being 
^able to produce any immediate intercourse between the mind 
fend the object. The table, which we see, seems to diminish, 
as we remove farther from it: But the real table, which 
exists independent of us, suffers no alteration: It was, 

^ Friedrich Engels, **Veber historischen Materialismus/* Neue 
Zeit, XI. Jg., Bel. I {1892-93), Nr. 1, S. 18. Translated from the English 
by Engels himself. (This article was published as an introduction to 
the English translation of Engels* Socialism: Utopian and Scientific .— 
Trans.) 
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therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to the 
mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason; and no man, 
who reflects, ever doubted, that the existences, which we 
consider, when we say, ‘this house,’ and ‘that tree’ are noth¬ 
ing but perceptions in the mind.. . . 

“By what argument can it be proved, that the percep¬ 
tions of the mind must be caused by external objects, en¬ 
tirely diiferent from them, tliough resembling them (if that 
be possible), and could not arise either from the energy of 
the mind itself, or from the suggestion of some invisible 
and unknown spirit, or from some other cause still more 
unknown to us? 

“How shall the question be'determined? By experience 
surely; as all other questions of a like nature. But“riere 
experience is, and must be entirely silent. The mind has 
never anything present to it but the perceptions, and cannot 
possibly reach any experience of their connection with ob¬ 
jects. This supposition of such a connection is, therefore, 
without any foundation in reasoning. 

“To have recourse to the veracity of the Supreme Being, 
in order to prove the veracity of our senses, is surely mak¬ 
ing a very unexpected circuit ... if the external world be 
once called in question, we shall be at a loss to find argu¬ 
ments, by which wc may prove the existence of that Being, 
or any of his attributes.’’* 

lie says the same thing in his Treatise of Human Nature 
(Part IV, Sec. II. “On Scepticism Towards Sensations”): 
“Our perceptions are our only objects.” By scepticism Hume 
means the refusal to explain sensations as the effects of ob¬ 
jects, spirit, etc., a refusal to reduce perceptions to the ex¬ 
ternal world, on the one hand, and to a deity or to an un¬ 
known spirit, on the other. And the author of the introduc¬ 
tion to the French translation of Hume, F. Pillon—a phi¬ 
losopher of a trend akin to Mach (as we shall sec below)— 
justly remarks that for Hume the subject and the object are 

‘ David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. 
Essays and Treatises, London, 1882. Vol. II, pp. 124-26. 
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reduced to “groups of various perceptions,” to “elements 
of consciousness, to impressions, ideas, etc.”; that the only 
concern should he with the “groupings and combinations of 
these elements.”^ The English Humean, Huxley, who coined 
the apt and correct term “agnosticism,” in his Hume also 
emphasises the fact that Hume, regarding “sensations” as the 
“primary and irreducible slates of consciousness,” is not en¬ 
tirely consistent on the question how the origin of sensations 
is to he explained, whether by the efTect of ol)jects on man 
or by the creative power of the mind. “Realism and idealism 
are equally probable hypotheses” (Lc., for Hume) Hume 
does not go beyond sensations. “Thus the colours red and 
blue, and the odour of a rose, are simple impressions. ... A 
red rose gives us a complex impression, capable of resolution 
into the simple impressions of red colour, rose-scent, and 
numerous others” (pp. 64-65, op, cit.). Hume admits both 
the “materialist position” and the “idealist position” (p. 82); 
the “collection of perceptions” may be generated by the Fich- 
tean “ego” or may be a “signification” and even a “symbol” 
of a “real somelhing.” This is how Huxley interprets Hume. 

As'for the materialists, here is an opinion of Berkeley 
given by Diderot, the leader of the Encyclopaedists: “Those 
philosophers are called idealists who, being conscious only 
of their existence and of the sensations which succeed each 
other within themselves, do not admit anything else. An ex¬ 
travagant system which, to my thinking, only the blind 
could have originated; a system which, to the shame of hu¬ 
man intelligence and philosophy, is the most difficult to 
combat, although the most absurd of all.”® And Diderot, 
who came very close to the standpoint of contemporary 
materialism (that arguments and syllogisms alone do not 
suffice to refute idealism, and that here it is not a question 


1 Psychologic de Hume. Trade de la nature humaine, etc. Trad, 
par Ch. Renouvier et F. Pillon, Paris, 1878. Introduction, p. x. 

2 Thomas Huxley, Hume, London, 1879, p. 74, 

* CEuvres completes de Diderot, ed. par J. Ass6zat, Paris, 1875, 

Vol. I, p. 304. 
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for theoretical argument), notes the similarity of the prem¬ 
ises both of the idealist Berkeley, and the sensationalist 
Condillac. In his opinion, Condillac should have undertaken 
a refutation of Berkeley in order to avoid such absurd con¬ 
clusions being drawn from the treatment of sensations as 
the only source of our knowledge. 

In the “Conversation Between d'Alembert and Diderot,” 
Diderot states his philosophical position thus: “...Suppose 
a piano to be endowed with the faculty of sensation and 
memory, tell me, would it not of its own accord repeal those 
airs which you have played on its keys? We are instruments 
endowed with sensation and memory. Our senses are so 
many keys upon which surrounding nature strikes and 
which often strike upon themselves. And this is all. in my 
opinion, that occurs in a piano organised like you and me.” 
D’Alembert rctorls that such an instrument would have to 
possess the faculty of finding food for itself and of reproduc¬ 
ing little pianos. Undoubtedly, contends Diderot.—But take 
an egg. “This is what refutes all the schools of theology and 
all the temples on earth. What is this egg? A mass that is 
insensible until the embryo is introduced thither, and when 
this embryo is introduced, what is it then? An insensible 
mass, for in its turn. Ibis embryo is only an inert and crude 
liquid. How does Ibis mass arrive at a difTerent organisation, 
arrive at sensibility and life? By means of heat. And what 
produces heal? Motion. ... The animal that is hatched from 
the egg is endowed with all your sensations: it performs all 
your actions. Would you maintain with Descartes that this 
is a simple imitating machine? Tattle children will laugh at 
you, and the philosophers will reply that if this be a machine 
then you too arc a machine. If you admit that the ditTerence 
between these animals and you consists only in their organ¬ 
isation, you will prove your common sense and sagacity, 
you will be right. But from this will follow the conclusion 
that refutes you; namely, that from inert matter organised 
in a certain way, impregnated with another bit of inert mat¬ 
ter, by heat and motion—sensibility, life, memory, conscious- 
ness, emotion, and thought are generated.” One of the two. 
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continues Diderot, either admit some “hidden element” in 
the egg, that penetrates to it in an unknown way at a cer¬ 
tain stage of development, an element about which it is un¬ 
known whether it occupies space, whether it is material or 
whether it is created for the purpose—which is contradic¬ 
tory to common sense, and leads to inconsistencies and ab¬ 
surdities; or we must make “a simple supposition which 
explains everything, namely, that the faculty of sensation is 
a general property of matter, or a product of its organisa- 
tion.*’ To d’Alembert’s objection that such a supposition 
implies a quality which in its essence is incompatible with 
matter, Diderot retorts: 

“And how do you know that the faculty of sensation is 
^ essentially incompatible with matter, since you do not know 
■ the essence of any thing at all, either of matter, or of sen- 
; sation? Do you understand the nature of motion any better, 
its existence in a body, its communication from one body 
to another?” D’Alembert : “Without knowing the nature of 
sensation, or that of matter, I see, however, that the faculty 
of sensation is a simple quality, single, indivisible, and in¬ 
compatible with a divisible subject or substratum.” Diderot : 
“Metaphysico-theological nonsense! What, do you not see 
that all qualities of matter, that all its forms accessible to 
our senses are in their essence indivisible? There cannot be a 
larger or a smaller degree of impenetrability. There may be 

half of a round body, but there is no half of roundness_ 

Be a physicist and admit the derivative character of the given 
effect when you see how it is derived, though you may be 
unable to explain the relation between the cause and the 
elfect. Be logical and do not replace a cause that exists and 
explains everything by some cause which it is impossible 
to conceive, and the connection of which with the elfect is 
even more difficult to conceive, and which engenders an in¬ 
finite number of difficulties without solving a single one of 
them. D Alembert: “And if I do proceed from this cause?” 
Diderot: “There is only one substance in the universe in men 
and in animals. A hand-organ is of wood, man of flesh. A 
finch is of flesh, and a musician is of flesh, but differently 
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organised; but both are of the same origin, of the same for¬ 
mation, Iiave the same functions and the same purpose.” 
D’Alembert: “And what establishes the similarity of sounds 
between your two pianos?” Diderot: . . The instrument 

endowed with the faculty of sensation, or the animal, has 
learned by experience that after a certain sound certain con- 
setjuences follow outside of it; that other sentient instru¬ 
ments, like itself, or similar animals, approach, recede, de¬ 
mand, offer, wound, caress;—and all these consequences 
are associated in its memory and in the memory of other 
animals with the formation of sounds. Mark, in intercourse 
between people there is nothing beside sounds and actions. 
And to ajjpreciate the power of my system, mark again that 
it is faced with that same insurmountable difficulty which 
Berkeley adduced against the existence of bodies. There was 
a moment of insanity when the sentient piano imagined that 
it was the only piano in the world, and that the whole 
harmony of the universe resided within it.”‘ 

This was written in 1709. And with this we shall con¬ 
clude our brief historical inquiry. We shall have more than 
one occasion to meet “the insane piano” and the harmony 
of the universe residing within man when we come to an¬ 
alyse “recent positivism.” 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to one conclu¬ 
sion: the “recent” Machians have not adduced a single argu¬ 
ment against the materialists that had not been adduced by 
Bishop Berkeley. 

Let us mention as a curiosity that one of these Machians, 
Valentinov, vaguely sensing the falsity of his position, has 
tried to “cover up the traces” of his kinship with Berkeley 
and has done so in a rather amusing manner. On page 150 
of his book we read: “...When those who, speaking of 
Mach, point to Berkeley, we ask, which Berkeley do they 
mean? Do they mean the Berkeley who traditionally re¬ 
gards himself [Valentinov wishes to say who is regarded] as 
a solipsist; or the Berkeley who defends ‘the immediate pres- 


‘ Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 114-18. 
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ence and providence of the deity’? Generally, when speak¬ 
ing [?], do they mean Berkeley, the philosophising bishop, 
the destroyer of atheism, or Berkeley, the thoughlfuli analys¬ 
er? With Berkeley the solipsist and preacher of religious 
metaphysics Mach indeed has nothing in common.” Valen¬ 
tinov is muddled; he was unable to make clear to himself 
why he was obliged to defend the “thoughtful analyser” and 
idealist, Berkeley, against the materialist Diderot. Diderot 
drew a clear distinction between the fundamental philosoph¬ 
ical trends. Valentinov confuses them, and while doing 
so very amusingly tries to console us: “We would not con¬ 
sider the ‘kinship’ of Mach to the idealist views of Berkeley 
as a philosophical crime,” he says, “even if this actually 
were the case (p. 149). To confound two irreconcilable 
fundamental trends in philosophy—really, what “crime” is 
that? But that is what the whole wisdom of Mach and Ave- 

narius amounts to. We shall now proceed to an examination 
ot this wisdom. 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF EMPIRIO- 
CRITICISM AND OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM. I 

1. SENSATIONS AND COMPLEXES OF SENSATIONS 

The fundanicnlal premises of the theory of knowledge 
of Mach and Avenarius are frankly, simply and clearly 
expounded by them in their early philosophical works. To 
these works we shall now turn, postponing for later treat¬ 
ment an examination of the corrections and emendations 
subsequently made by these writers. 

“The task of science,” Mach wrote in 1872, “can only 
he: 1. To determine the laws of connection of ideas (Psy¬ 
chology). 2. To discover the laws of connection of sensations 
(Physics). 3. To explain the laws of connection between 
sensations and ideas (Psycho-physics).”* This is quite clear. 

The subject matter of physics is the connection between 
sensaUons and not between things or bodies, of which our 
sensations are the image. And in 1883, in his Mechanik, 
Mach repeals the same thought: “Sensations arc not .‘sym¬ 
bols of things.’ The ‘thing’ is rather a mental symbol for a 
complex of sensations of relative stability. Not the things 
(bodies) but colours, sounds, pressures, spaces, limes (what 
we \isuaily call sensations) are the real elements of the 
world, 


* E. Mnch, Die Geschichte und die Wnrzel des Satzes eon der 
ErhaKitng der Arhcit. V'ortrag, gohallen in dor k. Rohm. Gescllschaft 
der Wissenscliaflon am If). Nov. 1871. Prag 1872, S. 57-58. 

* E. Mach, Die Mechanik in Hirer Eniwicklung historisch-kritisch 
dargestcitt, 3. Auflagc, Leipzig, 1897, S. 173. 
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About this word “dements.” the fruit of twelve years of 
“renection,” we shall speak later. At present let us note that 
Mach explicitly states here that things or bodies are com¬ 
plexes of sensations, and that he quite clearly sets up his 
own philosophical point of view against the opposite theory 
which holds that sensations are “symbols” of things (it 
would be more correct to say images or reflections of tilings) 
The latter theory is plulosophical materialism. For instance 
the materialist Frederick Engels—the not unknown collabo¬ 
rator of Marx and a founder of Marxism—constantly and 
without exception speaks in his works of things and their 
jD^ental pictures or images (Gedankenabbilder)^ and it is ob¬ 
vious that these mental images arise exclusively from 'sen- 
sations It would seem that this fundamental standpoint of 
the philosophy of Marxism’^ ought to be known to everyone 
who speaks of it, and especially to anyone who comes out 
in print m the name of this philosophy. But because of the 
extraordinary confusion which our Machians have intro¬ 
duced, It becomes necessary to repeat what is generally 
known. We turn to the first section of Anti-Duhring and read; 
...things and their mental images .. or to the first 
paragraph of the philosophical part, which reads: “But 
whence does thought obtain these principles [i.e., the fun¬ 
damental principles of all knowledge] ? From itself? No 
these forms can never be created and derived by thought 
out of Itself, but only from the external world ... tlm nrin- 
ciples are not the starting point of the investigation [as 
Duhnng who would be a materialist, but cannot consistently 
adhere to materialism, holds], but its final result; they are 
not applied to nature and human history, but abstracted 
from them; it is not nature and the realm of humanity which 
conform to these principles, but the principles are only valid 
J?. ^ ^re in conformity with nature and history. 

„ materialistic conception of the matter, and 

Tlerr Uuhr ing s contrary conception is idealistic, makes 


Engels, Herr Eugen Duhring’s Revolution in Science 
(Anti-Duhring), English ed., 1935, p. 27.—Trans. 

3—781 
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lliings stand completely on their heads, and fashions the 
real^vorld out of ideas” (pp. 43-44). Engels, we repeat, ap¬ 
plies this ‘'only materialistic conception” everywhere and 
without exception, relentlessly attacking Duhring for the 
least deviation from materialism to idealism. Anybody who 
reads Anti-Diiliriiuj and IauIw'kj Feuerbach with the slightest 
care will find scores of instances when Engels speaks of 
tilings and their rellections in the human brain, in our con¬ 
sciousness, thought, etc. Engels does not say that sensations 
or ideas are “symbols” of things, for consistent materialism 
must here use “image,” iiicture, or rellection instead ol 
“syipbol,” as we shall show in detail in the proper place. But 
the (jueslion here is not of this or that formulation of mate¬ 
rialism, but of the opiiosition of materialism to idealism, of 
the dillerencc between the two fundamental lines in philos¬ 
ophy. Are we to proceed from things to sensation and 
thought? Or are we to proceed from thought and sensation 
to things? The first line, i.e., the materialist line, is adopted 
Jiy Engels. The second line, ne., the idealist line, is adopted 
by Mach. No evasions, no sophisms (a multitude of which we 
shall yet encounter) can remove the clear and indisputable 
fact that Ernst Macli’s doctrine of things as complexes of 
sensations is subjective idealism and a simple rehash of 
Berkeleianism. If l^odies are “complexes of sensations,” as 
Mach says, or “combinations of sensations.” as Berkeley said, 
it inevital>ly ft)llows that the whole world is but my idea. 
Starling from such a premise it is impossible to arrive at 
the existence of other people besides oneself: it is the purest 
s{)lipsisin. Much as Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and the others 
may abjure solipsism, they cannot in fact escape solipsism 
willjoul falling into howling logical absurdities. To make 
this fundamental element of the philosophy of Machism 
still clearer, we shall give a few additional quotations from 
Mach's works. Here is a sample from the Analyse der 
Fnip/indungcn: 

“We see a body with a point S. If we touch S, that 
is, bring it into contact willi our body, we receive a prick. 
We can see S without feeling the prick. But as soon as 
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we feel the prick we find S on the skin. Thus, the visible 
point is a permanent nucleus, to which, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, the prick is attached as something accidental. 
By frequent repetitions of analogous occurrences we finally 
accustom ourselves to regard all properties of bodies as 
‘effects* which proceed from permanent nuclei and are con¬ 
veyed to the self through the medium of the body; which 
effects we (fall sansations ... 

In other words, people “accustom” themselves to adopt 
the standpoint of materialism, to regard sensations as the 
result of the action of bodies, things, nature on our sense- 
organs. This “habit,** so noxious to the philosophical ideal¬ 
ists (a habit acquired by all mankind and all natural 

science!), is not at all to the liking of Mach, and he proceeds 
to destroy it: 

. . Thereby, however, these nuclei are deprived of their 
entire sensible content and are converted into naked abstract 
syniliols... .** 

An old song, most worthy Professorl This is a literal 
repetition of Berkeley who said that matter is a naked ab¬ 
stract symbol. But it is Ernst Mach, in fact, who goes naked 
for if he does not admit that the “sensible content” is an 
objective reality, existing independently of us, there re¬ 
mains only a “naked abstract” /, an I infallibly written with 
a capital letter and italicised, equal to “the insane piano, 
which imagined that it was the sole existing thing in this 
world.” If the “sensible content” of our sensations is not the 
external world then nothing exists save this naked I engaged 

m empty “philosophical” acrobatics. A stupid and fruitless 
occupation! 

... It is then correct that the world consists only of our 
sensations. In which case we have knowledge only of sensa¬ 
tions, and the assumption of those nuclei, and of their inter¬ 
action, from which alone sensations proceed turns out to be 
quite idle and superfluous. Such a view can only appeal to 
half-hearte d realism or half-hearted criticism.’* 

^tach. Analyse der Empfindangen, Jena, 1900. S. 9 u. 
to.— Trans, 

3* 
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We have quoted the sixth paragraph of Mach’s “anti-' 
inelaphysical 

on Ik-iUeley. Not a single idea, not a ghniiner ot though^ 
except that “we sense only our sensations.” From which 
there is only one possible inference, namely, that the “world 
consists only of mij sensations.” The word “our ’ employed 
l)y Mach instead of “my” is employed illegitimately. By this 
word alone Mach betrays that “half-heartedncss” of which 
he accuses others. For if the “assumption” of the existence 
of the external world is “idle.” if the assumption that the 
needle exists independently of me and that an interaction 
takes place between my body and the point of the needle is 
really “idle and supcrlluous,” then primarily the “assump¬ 
tion” of the existence of other people is idle and super- 
lluous. Only / exist, and all other people, as well as the 
external world, come under the category of idle “nuclei.” 
Holding this point of view one cannot speak of “oiir” sen¬ 
sations; and when Mach does speak of them, it is only a 
l)clrayal of his own amazing half-heartedncss. It only proves 
that iiis philosophy is a jumble of idle and empty words 
in which their author himself docs not believe. 

Here is a particularly grajihic example of Mach's half- 
heartedncss and c{>ufusion. In (> of Chapter XI of the Ana- 
hjse der Emp/tndungen we read: “If I imagine that while I 
am experiencing sensations, I or someone else could observe 
iny brain with all possible physical and chemical appli¬ 
ances, it would be possible to ascertain with what process¬ 
es of the organism jiarticular sensations are connected . . 

(p. 198). 


Very well! This means, then, that our sensations are 
connected with definite processes, which take place in the 
organism in general, and in our brain in particular? Yes, 
Mach very detinitcly makes this “assumption”—it would be 
quite a task not to make it from the standiioinl of natural 
science! But is not this the very “assumption” of those very 
same “nuclei and their interaction” which our ]>hilosophcr 
declared to be idle and supeiThious? We are told that bodies 
are complexes of sensations; to go beyond that, Mach assures 
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us to regard sensations as a product of the action of 
bodies upon our sense-organs, is metaphysics, an idle and 
superfluous assumption, etc., a la Berkeley. But the brain is 
a body Consequently, the brain also is no more than a com¬ 
plex of sensations. It follows, then, that with the help of 
a cornplex of sensations I (and I also am nothing but a 

complexes of sensations. A 
deh 5 ,htful philosophy! First sensations are declared to he 

1 1 * * * ^ ^ is an “original” 

Berkeleianism is erected—and then the very opposite views 

are smuggled in, viz., that sensations are connected with def¬ 
inite processes in the organism. Are not these “processes” 
connected with an exchange of matter between the “organ¬ 
ism and the external world? Could this exchange of matter 
take place if the sensations of the particular organism did 
not give It an objectively correct idea of this external world? 

lach does not ask himself such embarrassing questions 
when he mechanically jumbles fragments of Berkeleianism 
with the views of natural science, which instinctively 
adheres to the materialist theory of knowledge. . In the 
same paragraph Mach writes: “It is sometimes also asked 
whether (inorganic) ‘matter’ experiences sensation.. .Does 
this mean that there is no doubt that organic matter expe¬ 
riences sensation? Does this mean that sensation is not 
something primary but that it is one of the properties of 
mat er? Mach skips over all the absurdities of Berkeleian-' 
ism I . The question,” he avers, “is natural enough, if we 

proceed from the current widespread physical notions, ac¬ 
cording to which matter is the immediate and indisputably 
given reality, out of which everything, inorganic and or¬ 
ganic is constructed. . . Let us bear in mind this truly 
valuable admission of Mach’s that the current widespread 
pJajsical notions regard matter as the immediate reality, 
and that only one variety of this reality (organic matter) 

possesses the well-defined property of sensation_Mach 

continues: Then, indeed, sensation must suddenly arise 
somewhere in this structure [consisting of matter], or else 
have previously been present in the foundation. From our 
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starKlnoint the question is a false one. For us matter is not 
what is priinarilv given. Rather, what .s primarily given are 
the elements (which in a certain familiar relation are dcs- 

ignaled as sonsalions)-” 

What is pi'iniarily given, then, are sensations, allhoiign 
Ihcv are “connected’’ only with definite processes in organic 
matter! And while uttering such absurdities Mach wants to 
blame materialism (“the current widespread physical no¬ 
tion”) for leaving unanswered the question whence sensation 
“arises.” This is a sample of the “refutation” of materialism 
by the fideists and their hangers-on. Does any other philo¬ 
sophical standpoint “solve" a problem before enough data 
for its solution has been collected? Does not Mach himself 
say in the very same paragraph; “As long as this problem 
(how far sensation extends in the organic world) has not 
been solved even in a single special case, no answer to the 


question is possible.” 

The difference between materialism and “Machism” in 
this ]iarticular question is thus reduced to the following. 
Materialism, in full agreement with natural science, takes 
matter as primary and regards consciousness, thought and 
sensation as secondary, because in its well-defined form sen¬ 
sation is associated only with the higher forms of matter 
(organic matter), while “in the foundation of the structure 
of matter” one can only surmise the existence of a faculty 
akin to sensation. Such, for example, is the supposition of 
the well-known German scientist Ernst Haeckel, the Eng¬ 
lish biologist IJoyd Morgan and others, not to speak of 
Diderot's conjecture mentioned above. Machism holds to the 
oyiposite, the idealist point of view, and at once lands into 
an absurdity: since, in the first place, sensation is taken as 
primary, in spite of the fact that it is associated only with 
definite processes in matter organised in a definite way; and, 
since, in the second yilace, the basic premise that bodies arc 
complexes of sensations is violated by the assumption of the 
existence of other living beings in general, of other “com¬ 


plexes” beside the given great /. 

Tlie word “clement,” which many naive people (as we 
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nn?! ) ^ ^ ^ ® discovery, in reality 

only obscures the question, for it is a meaningless term 

which creates the false impression that a solution or a step 

ward has been achieved. This impression is a false one 

because there still remains to be investigated and reinvestigat- 

1 apparently entirely devoid of sensation is 

related to matter which, though composed of the same 

°r electrons), is yet endowed with a well-defined 
acuity of sensation. Materialism clearly formulates the as 
yet unsolved problem and thereby stimulates the attempt 

undertake further experimental investigation 
Machism, ,.e., a species of muddled idealism, befogs ^he is- 

Here is a passage from Mach’s latest, comprehensive and 
conclusive philosophical work that clearly betrays the fal- 

1 ^ difficulty in constructing Cau/zii- 

bauenj every physical experience out of sensations i e nsn 
c/i(ca/ elements it is impossible to imagine (ist keine’Mdq- 
hchkeit abzusehen) how any psychical experience can be 

elements employed in modern 
physics, i.e., mass and motion (in their rigidity— 

which IS serviceable only for this special scieLe) 

Hcf A conceptions of many modern scien- 

term l e ^anSiarf Marxian sense of the 

and very precisely. We shall see later that ft Ls fust on 

lh!nd J’ecause he did not under- 

dfa^ectics But"J’h- l>etween relativism and 

emerJes ?n g^^ringly Mach’s ie/eaLm 

nhl'.Z^Z T difficulty, you see, in constructing any 
P ysical ele ment out of sensations, i.e., psychical elementsi 

merkung.^”"''’’ Irrtum, 2. Auflage, 1906, S. 12, An 
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Oh yes, such conslruclions, of course, are not difficult, for 
they arc purely vcrhal conslruclions, shallow scholasticism, 
serving as a loophole for hdeism. It is not surprising after 
this tiiat Mach dedicates his works to the immanentists; it 
is not surprising lhat the iminanenlisis, who profess the 
most reactionary kind of philosophical idealism, welcome 
Mach witli open arms. The “recent positivism” of Ernst 
Mach was only about two hundred years loo late. Berkeley* 
had already sufficiently shown that “out of sensations, i.e., 
psychical elements,” nolhing can be “built” except solipsism. 
As regards materialism, against which Mach here, loo, sets 
up his own views, without frankly and explicitly naming the 
“enemy,” we have already seen in the case of Diderot what 
the real views of the inalerialists are. These views do not 
consist in deriving sensation from the movement of matter 
or in reducing sensation to the movement of matter, but in 
recognising sensation as one of the properties of matter in 
motion. On this question Engels shared the standpoint of 
Diderot. Engels dissociated himself from the “vulgar” mate¬ 
rialists, Vogt, Biichner and Moleschott, for the very reason, 
among others, that they erred in believing that the brain 
secretes thought in the same may as the liver secretes bile. 
But Mach, who constantly sets up his views in opposition 
to materialism, ignores, of course, all the great malerial- 
isls—Diderot, Feuerbach, Marx and Engels—just as all other 
official professors of official philosophy do. 

In order to characlcrisc Avenarius’ earliest and basic 
view, let us lake his first independent philosophical work, 
Philosophie ah Denken der Welt gemdfi dem Prinzip des 
kleinsten KraftmaPes. Prolegomena zu einer Kritik der rei- 
nen Erfahrung, which appeared in 1876. Bogdanov in his 
Empirio-Monism (Book 1. 2ncl ed., 1905, p, 12. note) says 
that “in the development of Mach’s views,' the starting 
point was philosophical idealism, while a realistic tinge was 
characteristic of Avenarius from the very beginning.” Bog¬ 
danov said so because he believed what ^lach said (see Ana¬ 
lyse der Empfindiingen, S. 295). Bogdanov should not have 
believed Mach, and his assertion is diametrically opposed to 
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the truth. On the contrary, Avenarius’ idealism emerges so 
clearly in his work of 1876 that Avenarius himself in" 1891 
was obliged to admit it. In the introduction to Der mcnsch- 
liche Weltbegriff Avenarius says:’ “He who has read my 
first systematic work, Philosopbie, etc., will at once have 
presumed that I would have attempted to treat the problems 
of a criticism of pure experience from the ‘idealist’ stand¬ 
point . . . [but] the sterility of . . . idealism compelled me to 
doubt the correctness of my previous path.” This idealist 
starting point of Avenarius’ is universally acknowledged in 
philosophical literature. Of the French writers I shall refer 
to Couwelaert, who says that Avenarius’ philosophical stand¬ 
point m the Prolegomena is “monistic idealism.”- Of the 
German writers, I shall name Rudolph Willy, Avenarius’ 
disciple, who says that “Avenarius in his youth—and partic¬ 
ularly in his work of 1876—was totally under the spell 
(ganz im Banne) of so-called epistemological idealism.”^ 

And, indeed, it would be ridiculous to deny the ideal¬ 
ism in Avenarius’ Prolegomena, where he explicitly states 
that “onhj sensation cart be thought of as the existing" (pp. 
10 and 65 of the second German edition; all italics in quo¬ 
tations are ours). This is how Avenarius himself presents 
the contents of § 116 of his work. Here is the paragraph in 
tu 1: We have recognised that the existing (das Seiende) is 
substance endowed with sensation; the substance falls 
away ... [it is ‘ more economical,” don’t you see, there is 
a esser expenditure of elTort” in thinking that there is no 
substance and that no external world exists!], sensation 
remains; we must then regard the existing as sensation, at 
the basis of.'’vlnch there is nothing which does not possess 
sensation (nichts Empfindungsloses).'* 

Sensation, then, exists without “substance,” i.e., thought 
exists with out brain! Are there really philosophers capable 

> Der menschUche Weltbegriff, 1891, Vorwort, S. IX u X 
lastigue, 190 ", Fer^ll’. i" hevue nio-scho- 

'o^oAfel'Mlfn’ch^'i^goS^T no" der PHt- 
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of defending tliis brainless philosopliy? There arel And Pro¬ 
fessor Richard Avenariiis is one of them. And we must pause 
for a while to consider this defence, difficult though it be 
for a normal person to take it seriously. Here, in §§ 89 and 
00 of this same work, is Avenariiis’ argument: 

. . And so the jiroposition that motion produces sensa¬ 
tion is based on apparent experience only. This experience, 
which includes the act of perception, consists, presumably, 
in the fact that sensation is generated in a certain kind of 
substance (brain) ns a result of transmitted motion (excita¬ 
tion) and with the help of other material conditions (c-f?., 
i)lood). However—apart from the fact that such generation 
has never itself been observed—in order to construct the 
supposed experience, as an experience which is real in all its 
component parts, empirical proof, at least, is required 
to show that sensation, which assiimedlv is caused in a cer¬ 
tain substance by transmitted motion, did not already exist 
in that substance in one way or another; so that the appea¬ 
rance of sensation cannot be conceived of in any other way 
than as a creative act on the part of the transmitted motion. 
Thus only by proving that where a sensation now appears 
there was none previously, not even a minimal one, would 
it I)e possible to establish a fact which, denoting ns it does 
some act of creation, contradicts the rest of experience and 
radically changes our conception of nature (iXatiiranschau- 
iiiif/). Rut such proof is not furnished by any experience, 
and cannot be furnished by any experience; on the contrary, 
the notion of a stale of a substance totally devoid of sensa¬ 
tion which subsequently begins to experience sensation is 
only a hypothesis. But such a hypothesis merely complicates 
and obscures our understanding instead of simplifying and 
clanlying it. 

“Should the so-called experience, viz., that the sensation 
is caused by a transmitted motion in a substance that begins 
to perceive from this moment, prove upon closer examTna- 
tion to be only apparent, there still remains sufficient mate¬ 
rial in the content of the experience to ascertain at least the 
relative origin of sensation from conditions of motion. 
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namely, to ascertain that the sensation which is present, al¬ 
though latent or minimal, or for some reason not manifest 
to the consciousness, becomes, owing to transmitted motion, 
released or enhanced or made manifest to the consciousness. 
However, even this bit of the remaining content of experi-' 
ence is only an appearance. Were we even by an ideal obser¬ 
vation to trace the motion proceeding from the moving sub¬ 
stance A, transmitted through a series of intermediate centres 
and reaching the substance B, which is endowed with sensa- 

I tion, we should at best find that sensation in substance B 
becomes developed or enhanced simultaneously with the 
reception of the incoming motion—but we should not find 
that this occurred as a conaequence of the motion... 

We have purposely quoted this refutation of materialism 
by Avenarius in full, in order that the reader may see to 
what truly pitiful sophistries “recent” empirio-critical philos¬ 
ophy resorts. We shall compare with the argument of the 
idealist Avenarius the materialist argument of—Bogdanov, 
if only to punish Bogdanov for his betrayal of materialism I 
In long bygone days, fully nine years ago, when Bogdan¬ 
ov was half “a natural-historical materialist” (that is, an 
adherent of the materialist theory of knowledge, to which 
the overwhelming majority of contemporary scientists in¬ 
stinctively hold), when he was only half led astray by the 
muddled Ostwald, he wrote: “From ancient times to the 
present day, descriptive psychology has adhered to the 
sification oUhe facts of f.nnspinngnPgQ info thrpp 
the domain of sensations and idpn.; fhe domain of e motions 
and the domain of impulses.... To the first category helonj; 
the images of phenomena of the outer or inner world, as 
taken by themselves in consciousness.... Such an image is 
called a ‘sensation’ if it is directly produced through the 
/Sense-organs by its corresponding external phenomenon.”* 
And a little farther on he says: “Sensation ... arises in 
consciousness as a result of a certain impulse from the exter- 


Sf^ The Fundamental Elements of the Historical 

Outlook on Nature, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 216. 
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tial environment transmitted by the external sense-organs** 
fp. 222). And further: “Sensation is the foundation of men¬ 
tal life; it is its immediate connection with the external 
world” (p. 240). “At each step in the process of sensation a 

I transformation of the energy of external excitation into a 
fact of consciousness takes place” (p. 133). And even in 1905, 
when with the gracious assistance of Oslwald and Mach 
Bogdanov had abandoned the materialist standpoint in phi¬ 
losophy for the idealist standpoint, he wrote (from forget¬ 
fulness!) in his Empirio-Monism: “As is known, the energy 
of external excitation, transformed at the nerve-ends into a 
‘telegraphic* form of nerve current (still insufficiently in¬ 
vestigated but devoid of all mysticism), first reaches the neu¬ 
rons that are located in the so-called ‘lower* centres—gun- 
glial. cerebral-spinal, subcortical, etc.** (Book 1, 2nd ed., 
1905, p. 118.) 

, who has not been led astray by pro¬ 

fessorial philosophy, as well as for every materialist, sensa¬ 
tion is indeed the direct connection between consciousness 
and the external world; it is the transformation of the energy 
of external excitation into a slate of consciousness. This 
transformation has been, and is, observed by each of us a 
million limes on every hand. The sophism of idealist philos¬ 
ophy consists in the fact that it regards sensation as being 
not the connection between consciousness and the external 
Avorld, but ns a fence, a wall, separating consciousness from 
the external world—not as an image of the external phenom¬ 
enon corresponding to the sensation, but as the “sole e n- 
iity.’* Avenarius gave but a slightly changed form^ to tins 
old sophism, which had been already worn threadbare by 
Bishop Berkeley. Since we do not yet know all the condi¬ 
tions of the connection we .are constantly observing between 
sensation and matter organised in a definite way, we there¬ 
fore acknowledge the existence of sensation alone—that is 
what the sophism of Avenarius reduces itself to. 

To conclude our description of the fundamental ideal- 
ist premises of empirio-criticism, we shall brieflv refer to 
the hnghsh and French representatives of this philosophical 
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trend Mach explicitly says of Karl Pearson, the Englishman, 
that he (Mach) is “in agreement with his epistemological 
(erkenntniskrUischen) views on all essential points” (Media- 
■nzA' S. IX). Pearson in turn agrees with Mach.' Eor Pears on 
* are ^sense-impressjons .” He declaresthe recog- 

of thmgs outside the boundaries of sense-impressions 
4 to be metaphysics. Pearson fights materialism with great 
determination (although he does not know Feuerbach or 
Marx, or Engels); his arguments do not differ from those 
analysed above. However, the desire to masquerade as a 
materialist is so foreip to Pearson (that is a specialty of 
the Russian Machians), -Pearson is so incautious . .. that he 
invents no new” names for his philosophy and simply 
declares that his views and those of Mach are "idealist” 
(lom. p. 326)1 He traces his genealogy directly to Berkeley 

philosophy of Pearson, as we shall repeat* 

^^Machi'ltegrity and consistency. 
Mach explicitly declares his solidarity with the French 

physicists, Pierre Duhem and Henri Poincar^.^ We shall 

have occasion to deal with the particularly confused and 

inconsistent philosophical views of these writers in the chap 

not”” m ff^re we shall content ourselves with 

and"thaf a a rr “grntiBs of se ^ions”» 

and that a similar view is casually exp7^iiT~Ky-TitIhii^r^ 
We shall now proceed to examine how Mach and Ave- 
arius, who admitted the idealist character of their origi¬ 
nal views, corrected them in their subsequent works ^ 

2. “THE DISCOVERY OF THE WORLD-ELEMENTS” 

at under which Friedrich Adler lecturer 

^Ijl^wersity of Zurich, probably the only German 

P. 326^“'* Grammar 'of Science, 2nd ed., London, 1900. 

VorlrClf and Irrtum, 

4 p'^'F* La valeur de la science, Paris 1905 

1906. pp 6 iT’ et structure, Paris, 
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author also anxious to supplement Marx by Machism, writes 
of Mach.' And this naive universily lecturer must be given 
his due: in his simplicity of heart he does Machism more 
harm than good. At least, he puts the question point-blank 
—did Mach really “discover the world-elements”? If so, then, 
only v'ery backward and ignorant ])coplc, ot course, can still 
remain materialists. Or is this discovery a return on the . 
part of Mach to the old philosophical errors? 

We saw that Mach in 1872 and Avenarius in 1876 held 
a purely i ^alist vi^v^i them iw 

In 1883 ^Tach's Mechanik appeared, and in the preface to 
the first edition Mach refers to Avenarius' Prolegomena, and 
greets his ideas as being “very close” (sehr verwandte) to 
his own |)hilosophy. Here are the arguments in the Mecha- 
nik concerning the elements: “All natural science can only 
picture and represent ('/lachb/Vdcn iiiul vorbiklen) complexes 
of those elements which we ordinarily call sensations. It is a 
matter of the connection of these elements... . The connec¬ 


tion of A (iieat) with H (flame) is a problem of physics, 
that of A and N (nerves) a problem of physiology. Neither 
exists alone; both exist simultaneously. Only temporarily 
can we neglect cither. Even j)rocesses that are apparently 
v^)urely mechanical, are thus . . . always physiological” (op, 
^ c/7., p. 498). We find the same in the Analyse cle'r Empfindtin- 
gen: “Wherever... the terms ‘sensation,* ‘complex of sen¬ 
sations,’ are used alongside of or in place of the terms ‘ele¬ 
ment,’ ‘complex of elements,’ it must be borne in mind that 
it is only in this connection [namely, in tlie connection of A, 
B, C witli K, L, M, that is, in the connection of “complexes 
which we ordinarily call bodies” with “the complex which 
we call our body”) and relation, only in this functional 
de i)endcnce that_ U^ elements •Ave^s^isnTtTin^ Tii another 
functional dependence they are at the same lime physical ob¬ 
jects” (p. 13). “A colour is a physical object when we con- 


* Friedrich \V. Adler, “Die Pntdeckiing dcr Weltclemcnte (ni Etnst 
Machs 70. Gehui Istag),’’ Dvr Kampf 1008, Nr. 5. (Febniar). Transluled 
in the International Socialist licoivii}. 1008, No. 10 (April). 
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sider its dependence, for instance, upon the source of illu¬ 
mination (other colours, temperatures, spaces and so forth) 
When we, however, consider its dependence upon the retina 

lion" (^*"14) ’ ’ psychological object, a sensa- 

the discovery of the world-elements amounts to 

1 S • 


1) all that exists is declared to be sensation, 

2) the sensations are called elements, 

n \ divided into the physical and the psy- 

chical, the latter is that which depends on the human nervL 

“■ 

4) the connection of phy^al elements and the connec- 

rn°ip| elements, it is declared, do not exist sepa¬ 

rately from each other; they_ejcist only in r nnjunction- 

5) It IS possible only temporarily to leave onl"^ the 
other connection out of accounts 

sldedneS”””^"'” declared to be free from “one- 

„ . d IS not one-sidedness we have here, but an in¬ 

coherent jumble of antithetical philosophical points of view 

fecrtl^'W ® sensations you do not cor^ 

ment, but only confuse the issue and cravenly hide from 
your own _ theory. In word, you eliminate the antithesis 

Iwhir physical and psychical,^ between materialism 
1 1 regal ds nature, matter, as primary) and idealism 
(w iich regards spirit, mind, sensation as primary); in deed 

you restore i’t surrep-’ 
ously, retreating from your own fundamental premises! 


are usJfa^Uv d’®,der Empftndungen: “These elements 

sMeH .h ^ ^ sensations. But as that term already implies a one- 

^ s 7 .®. speak simply of elements” (pp.^17-18). 

opnearonre Ego and the world, sensation or 

lt>rn vanishes, and everything reduces itself 
to a complex of elements” {ibid., p. 11). 
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For, if dcinenls arc sensations, you have no right even for 
a moment to accept the existence of “elements” independ- 
entlij of my nerves and my mind. But if you do admit 
physical ol)jects that are independent of my nerves and my 
sensations and that cause sensation only by acting upon my 
retina—you are disgracefully abandoning your “one-sided” 
idealism and adopting the standpoint of “one-sided” mate¬ 
rialism! If colour is a sensation only depending upon the 
retina (as natural science compels you to admit), then light 
rays, falling upon the retina, produce the sensation of col¬ 
our. This means that outside us, independently of us and 
of our minds, there exists a movement of matter, let us say 
of ether waves of a definite lengtii and of a definite velocity, 
wiiich, acting ui)on the retina, produce in man the sensation 
of a particular colour. This is precisely how natural science 
regards it. It explains the sensations of various colours by 
the various lengths of light-waves existing outside the hu¬ 
man retina, outside man and independently of him. This is 
materialism: matter acting upon our sense-organs produces 
sensation. Sensation depends on the brain, nerves, retina, 
etc., i.e., on matter organised in a definite way. The existence 
of matter does not dei)end on sensation. Mailer is primary. 
Sensalion, thought, consciousness are the supreme product 
of matter organised in a j)arlicular way. Such are the view’s 
of materialism in general, and of Marx and Fngels in partic¬ 
ular. Mach and Avenarius secretly smuggle in materialism 
by means of the word “element,” which supposedly frees 
their theory of the “onc-sidedness” of subjective idealism, 
supposedly permits the assumption that the psychical is 
de|)cndent on the retina, nerves and so forth, anti the as¬ 
sumption that the physical is independent of the human 
organism. In fact, of course, the trick with the word “ele¬ 
ment” is a w'letched so]>histry, for a materialist who reads 
Mach and Avenarius will iinmctlialely ask: \yhal are the 
“elements”? It w'oultl. indeed, be childish to think that one 
can dispose of the fundamental i)hilosophical trends by in¬ 
venting a new Nvord. Either the “element” is a sensation^ as 
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all empino-cnticists, Mach, Avenarius, Pefzoldt,' etc., niain- 
ain—in which case your philosophy, gentlemen, is idealism 
vainly seeking to hide the nakedness of its solipsism under 
the cloak of a more “objective” terminology; or the “ele- 

At** 7 ^°^ ^ sensation—in which case absbluteht no 

« X.rtuwe': '■ “ ""'■-I'’ 

critSsm last word in cmpirio- 

ciiticism, as V. Lessevich, the first and most outstaiidin« 

Russian empirio-criticist describes him.^ Having defined ek- 

ments as sensations, he says in the second volumTof tie 

york mentioned: In the statement that ‘sensations are the 

elements of the world’ one must guard agalmt taking the 

denoting something only subjective'’and 
herefore ethereal, transforming the ordinary piciure of the 
woHd into an illusion (Verfluchtigendcs) ^ 

.he LanTJ Tthe ,erm“ '» 

that sensations in mlTlPT f fact 

tioning nerves retina hm* ^^ecled with normally func- 

exists independently of ^urTensihons^'*!/’'*' '^orld 

to evade the issue by a subterfuge if 

nest in wanting to ‘^guard” a«iin=’i ^ t^ally ni ear- 

sism, you must above all ^ subjectivism and solip- 

idealist premises of your phniionh^^’”** fundamental 
-^ or your philosophy; you must replace the 
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i idealist line of your philosophy (from sensations to the 
external world) by tlie materialist line (from the external 
world to sensations); you must abandon that empty and 
muddled verbal embellishment, “element,” and simply say 
that colour is the result of the action of a physical object on 
the retina, whicli is the same as saying that sensation is a 
lesult of the action of matter on our sense-organs. 

Let us take Avenarius. Tlie most valuable material 
on the question of the “elements” is to be found in his last 
w’ork (and, it might be said, the most important for the 
comprehension of his philosophy), Notes on the Concept of 
the Subject of Psychology.^ The author, by the way, here 
gives a very “grapliic” table (Vol. XVIII, p. 410), the main 
part of which we reproduce here: 


I. Things, or the substantial 

(Sachhaftes) 

II. Thoughts, or tlie mental 

(GedanUenhaftes ) 


Klemcnls, complexes 
of elements 

Corporeal things 

Incorporeal things, recollections 
and fantasies 


Compare this with what Mach says after all his elucida¬ 
tion of the “elements” (Amtlyse der Empfindiingen, S. 23): 

) *Tt is not bodies that produce sensations, but complexes of 
elements (complexes of sensations) that make up bodies.” 
Here you have tlie “discovery of the world-elements” that 
overcomes the onc-sidedness of idealism and materialism! 
At first we are assured that the “elenjcnls” are something new, 
both physical and psychical at the same lime; then a little 
correction is surreptitiously inserted: instead of the crude, 
malerialisl dilTerentiation of matter (bodies, things) and the 
|)sychical (sensations, recollections, fantasies) we are presented 
with the doctrine of “recent positivism” regarding elements 
substantial and elements mental. Adler (Fritz) did not gain 
very much from “the discovery of the world-elements”! 


* It. Avenarius, ^^Bcmerhiintjen zum Begriff dcs Gvgenstandes der 
Psychologies* in Vicrteljahrsschrift fur wisscnschnftlichc Phitosophie, 
nd. 18. 1804. und Rd. 10, 1895. 
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Bogdanov, arguing against Plekhanov in 1900 wrote- 
• • . I cannot own myself a Rlachian in philosonhv In Ih'p 
general philosophical conception there is only^ one thin- 
I borrowed from Mach—the idea of the neul.alUv of « 

SycTicar and'tr'l 

’.U ^ ‘ dependence of these characteristics 

o ely on the connection of experience.’ ^ This is as thoueh 
a religious man were to say—I cannot own myself a believ- 

from'thfTthere is “only one thing” I hL-e borrowed 
”i • 1 « believers—the belief in God. This “one thin-” 
which Bogdanov borrowed from Mach is the basic error of 

between the V ® individual dilferencef 

bv Mnch 1 empirio-criticists who are approved 

in greaSr defainMeH’^I^''" of this 

at bein<^ confiisprl -n Bogdanov was annoyed 

his fnilnro f ^ ^ Machiaiis he only revealed 

rial* ^ understand what radicalhj distinguishes niatp 

MaS„'rs„;:''n'Jr°'”'”,°" “ “»«»•’”»'’ ««‘‘>oZZZ 

Machism ic Bogdanov developed, improved or worsened 

^P^Z‘ ssx 'ir 

rMion? ‘o confusion and idealist aber- 

wheiVe^^SoTe-Virinfa°i?‘^'‘rj standpoint 

given to me hv v ® directly 

Sle to giv?a c iUcisin%'f d 

blindly believed Mach onH f P°®'“on of his. He 

pliysicIllTi^^psvcldcal “r""l """"i fPe 

_ psychical. As has been established by recent 

‘ Empirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, St. Pelersl.urg, igoc p xli 
Jlie Pundamenfal Elements ctr r« .1 . 

«bove. ’ ’ P* ^/- Uie quotations cited 
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positivisl philosophy,'* wrote Boydunov in Book I of Ernpi- 
rio-Monisnt (2iid cd., p. 90), ‘"the dements of psychic expe¬ 
rience arc identical with the elements of experience in gener¬ 
al, as they are with the elements of physical experience,” 
Or in 1900 (Bk. Ill, p. xx) ; "as to ’idealism,' can it be called 
idefdism merely on tlie grounds that the elements of ‘physi¬ 
cal exjjerience' are regarded as identical with the elements 
(»f ‘j)sychic experience,' or with elementary sensations— 
when this is simply an indubital)le fact?” 

Here we have the true source of all Bogdanov's philo¬ 
sophical misadventures, a source which he shares with the 
rest of the Machians. We can and must call it idealism when 
‘ the elements of physical exi)ericnce'' (/.c., the physical, the 
external world, matter) are regarded as identical with sen¬ 
sations, for this is sheer Berkeleianism. There is not a trace 
here of recent philosophy, or positivist philosophy, or of 
induhitable fact. It is merely an old, old idealist sophism. 
And were one lo ask Bogdanov how he would prove the 
"indubilahle fact” that the physical is identical with sensa¬ 
tions, one would gel no other argument save the eternal 
refrain ol' the idealists: 1 am aware only of iny sensations; 
the‘‘testimony of self-consciousness” f (//c Anssor/e (les Selbst- 
bewuptscins) of Avenarius in his Prolegomeiui (2nd German 
cd., § 93, p. 5(1); or: “in our experience [which lestities that 
‘‘we are sentient suhslance”] sensation is given us with more 
certainty than is subslantialily" p. 55), and so on 

and so forth. Bogdanov (Irusting Mach) accepted a reac¬ 
tionary ])hilosoi)hical trick as an “indubitable fact.” For, in¬ 
deed, not a single fact was or could be cited which would 
refute the view that sensation is an image of the external 
world—a view which was shared l)y Bogdanov in 1899 and 
which is shared by science lo this day. In his idealist wan- 
<Ierings the |)hysicisl Mach has completely strayed from the 
path of “modern science.” Regarding this important circum¬ 
stance, which Ihigclanov overlooked, we shall have much to 
sav later. 

One ol the circumstances which helped Bogdanov lo 
jump so quickly Irom the materialism of Ihe natural scien- 
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lists to the luiiddled idealism oC Mach was (ajjarl from the 

influence of Oshvald) Avenariiis’ doctrine of the dependent 

and independent series of experience. Bogdanov himself 

expounds the matter in Book I of his Empirio~]\!onism thus; 

I In so far as the data of experience appear in dependence 

, upon the state of the particular nervous system, tliey form 

tile psychical world of the particular person; in so far as tlie 

'data of experience are taken outside of such a dependence. 

I we have before us the physical world. Avenariu s tlierefore 

(characterises these two realms of experience respectively as 

the dependent series and the independent series of experi¬ 
ence” (p. 18 ). 

That is just the whole trouble, the doctrine of the inde¬ 
pendent (i.e., independent of human sensation) “series” is 
a surreptitious importation of materialism, which, from the 
standpoint of a philosophy that maintains that bodies are 
complexes of sensations, that sensations are “identical” with 
physical “elements,” is illegitimate, arbitrary, and eclectic 
For once you have recognised that the source of light and 
hght-waves^ exists independently of man and the human 
consciousness, that colour is dependent on the action of 
these waves upon the retina, you have in fact adopted the 
materialist standpoint and have completely destroyed all the 
‘indubitable facts” of idealism, together with all'“the com¬ 
plexes of sensations,” the elements discovered bv recent 
positivism, and similar nonsense. 

That is just the whole trouble. Bogdanov (like the rest of 
the Russian Machians) has never looked into the idealist 
views originally held by Mach and Avenarius, has never 
examined their fundamental idealist premises, and has there¬ 
fore failed to discover the illegitimacy and eclecticism of their 
subsequent attempts to smuggle in materialism surreptitious 

Yet, just as the initial idealism of Mach and Avenarius 
is generally acknowledged in philosophical literature, so is 
it generally acknowledged that subsequently empirio-crih- 
^J^^ g^vot^red to swing lo\yards materialj^sm. Couwelaert, 
the French writer quoted above, asserts that Avenarius' Pro- 
Icyomena is “monistic idealism;* the Kritik der reinen Er 
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fahning (1888-90) is “absolute realism,” while Der mensch- 
fiche \Vcllbegriff (1891) is an attempt “to explain” the 
change. Let us note that the term realism is here employed as 
the anlilhcsis of idealism. Following Engels, I use only tlie 
term materialism in this sense, and consider it the sole cor¬ 
rect terminology, especialh^ since the term “realism” has been 
bedraggled by the positivists and the other muddleheads who 
vacillate between materialism and idealism. For the present 
it will suffice to note that Couwelaert had the indisputable 
fact in mind that in the Prolegomena (1870) sensation, ac¬ 
cording to Avenarius, is the only entity, while “sid^stance” 
—in accordance with the principle of “the economy of 
thought”!—is eliminated, and that in the Kritik der reinen 
Krfahriiiig the physical is taken as the independent series, 
while the psychical and, consequently, sensations, are taken 
as the dependent series. 

Avenarius’ disciple Rudolph Willy likewise admits that 
Avenarius was a “complete” idealist in 1876, but subse¬ 
quently “reconciled” (Ausgleich) “naive realism” (i.e., the 
instinclive, unconscious materialist standpoint adopted by 
humanity, which regards the external world as existing inde- 
pendently of our minds) with this leaching (loc. cit.). 

Oskar Ewald, the author of the book Anenarius as the 
Founder of Empirio-Criticism, says that this philosophy 
combines contradictory idealist and “realist” (he should 
have said materialist) elements (not in Mach’s sense, hut in 
the human sense of the term element). For example, “the 
absolute [method of consideralion) would perpetuate naive 
realism, the relative would declare exclusive idealism as 
permanent.”^ Avenarius calls the absolute method of coiisitl- 
eration that which corresponds to Mach’s connection of 
‘elcmenls” outside our body, and the relative that which 
corresponds to Mach's connection of “elements” dependent 
on our body. 

But of particular interest to us in this respect is the opin- 


* Oskar Ewald, Richard Aucnnrhi.K als 
hritizisnnisi, Uorliti tOO.S. S r>r> 


Retjnlndcr (tes^ !Cn\pirio 
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ion of Wundt, who himself, like the majoiilv of the above 
mentioned writers, adheres to the confused'idealist stand¬ 
point, but who has analysed empirio-crificism perhaps more 
attentively than all the others. P. Yushkevich has the follow¬ 
ing, to say in this connection: “It is interesting to note that 
Wundt regards empirio-criticism as the most .scienlific form 
of the latest type of materialism,”' i.e., the type of those 
materialists who regard the spiritual as a function of cor¬ 
poreal processes (and whom—we would add—Wundt de¬ 
fines as standing midway between Spinozism and absolute 
materialism) 

True, this opinion of Wundt's is e.xtrenielv interesting 
But what is even more “interesting” is Mr. Yushkevich’s 
altitude towards the books and articles on philosophy of 
which he treats. This is a typical example of the attitude of 
our Machians to such matters. Gogol's Petrushka'* used to 
lead and find it interesting that letters alwaj's combined to 
make words. Mr. Yushkevich read Wundt and found it 
interesting” that Wundt accused Avenarius of materialism 
If Wundt is wrong, why not refute him? If he is right, why 
not explain the antithesis between materialism and empirio- 
criticism? Mr. Yushkevich finds what the idealist Wundt 
s^s “Interesting,” but this Machian regards it as a waste of 
effort to endeavour to go to the root of the matter (probably 
on the principle of “the economy of thought”).. 

The point is that by informing the reader that Wundt 
accuses Avenarius of materialism, and by not informing him 
that Wundt regards some aspects of empirio-criticism as 
materialism and others as idealism and holds that the con¬ 
nection between the two is artificial, Yushkevich entirelv 
distorted the matter. Either this gentleman absolutely does 
not understand what he reads, or he was prompted by a 
desire to indulge in false self-praise with the help of Wundt, 


1908* p’ j^***'*’'®''**''*’ i^lotcriaUsm and Critical liealism, St. Petersburg, 

2 W. Wundt, “Ueber naiven and kritLichen Realismus" in Philo- 
sophische Studien, Bd. Xm. 1898. S. 834. 

® In Dead Souls. — 7'rans. 
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as if lo say: you see, the official professors regard us, loo, as 
materialists, and not as muddleheads. 

The above-mentioned article by Wundt constitutes a 
large i)ook (more than 300 pages), devoted to a detailed 
analysis first of the immanentist school, and then of the 
empirio-criticisls. Why did Wundt connect these two schools? 
Because he considers them closely akin\ and this opin¬ 
ion, which is shared by Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and the 
immanentists is, as we shall see later, entirely correct. 
Wundt shows in the first part of this article that the ini- 
manentists are idealists, subjectivists and adherents of 
ism. This, loo, as we shall see later, is a perfectly correct 
opinion, although Wundt expounds it with a superfluous bal¬ 
last of professorial erudition, with superfluous niceties and 
reservations, which is to be explained by the fact that Wundf 
himself is an idealist and fideisl. lie reproaches the imma¬ 
nentists not because they are idealists and adherents of fide- 
ism, I)ut because, in his opinion, they arrive at these great 
principles by incorrect methods. Further, the second and 
third parts of Wundt's article are devoted to einpirio-criti- 
cism. There he quite definitely points out that very impor¬ 
tant theoretical propositions of empirio-criticism [e.g., the 
interpretation of “experience” and the “principal co-ordina¬ 
tion,” of which we shall speak later) arc identical with those 
held by the immanentists {die empiriokritische in Veberein- 
stimmiing mit der immanenten Philosophic anninind^ S. 
382). Other of Avenarius’ theoretical propositions are bor¬ 
rowed from materialism, and in general cmpirio-criticism is 
a “/noZ/ey” (bunte Mischimg, ibid., S. 57), in which the “var- 




ions component elements are entirely heterogeneous** 
sich einander vollig heterogen sind, S. 56). 

\\ undt regards Avenarius’ doctrine of the ^^independent 
nital series," in particular, as one of llio materialist morsels 
of the Avenarius-Mach hotchpotch. If you start from the 
“system C” (that is how Avenarius—who was very fond of 
niaking erudite play of new terms—designates the human 
brain or the nervous system in general), and if the psychical 
IS for you a function of the lirain, then this “system C” is a 
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“metaphysical substance”—says Wundt {ibid., p. 64), and 
your doctrine is materialism. It should be said that many 
i^alists and all agnostics (Kantians and Humeans inclii'Sed) 
^call the materialists metaphysicians, because it seems to 
Ithem that to recognise the existence of an external world 
jindependent of the human mind is to transcend the bounds 
|Of experience. As to this terminology and its utter incorrect¬ 
ness from the point of view of Marxism, we shall speak in 
its proper place. Here it is important to note that the recog- 
j nition of the “independent” series by Avenarius (and also 
j by Mach, who expresses the same idea in different words), 

; is according to the general opinion of philosophers of var- 
j ions parlies, i.e., of various trends in philosophy, an appro- 
V priation from materialism. If you assume that everything 
that exists is sensation, or that bodies are complexes of 
sensations, you cannot, without violating all your fundamen¬ 
tal premises, all “your” philosophy, arrive at the conclusion 
that the physical exists independently of our minds, and 
that sensation is a function of matter organised in a definite 
way. Mach and Avenarius, in their philosophy, combine 
fundamental idealist premises with individual materialist 
deductions for the very reason that their theory is an exam¬ 
ple of that “pauper’s broth of eclecticism” of which Engels 
speaks with just contempt.* 

This eclecticism is particularly marked in Mach’s latest 
philosophical work Erkenntnis and Irrtum, 2nd edition, 
1906. We have already seen that Mach there declared that 
“there is no difficulty in constructing every physical ele- 


* The forcNYord to Ludwig Feuerbach, dated February 1888. 
These words of Engels’ refer to German professorial philosophy in 
general. The Machians who would like to be Marxists, being unable to 
grasp the significance and meaning of this thought of Engels’, some¬ 
times take refuge in a wretched evasion: “Engels did not 3 'et know 
^ch (Fritz A^r). On what is this opinion^Tsised? On the fact that 
Engels does ncTf quote Mach and Avenarius? There are no other 
grounds, and these grounds arc worthless, for Engels does not name 
any of the eclectics by name, and it is hardly likely that Engels did 
not know Avenarius. who had been editing a fpiarlerlv of “scienlifir" 
philosophy ever since 1876. 
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jiiciil out of sensation, i.e., out of psychical elements,” and 
in the sanie-hook wo read: “Dependencies outside the bound¬ 
ary of U [ = Umgrcnziing, i.c., “the spatial l)oundary of our 
i)r)dy," p. 8] are pinjsics in the broadest sense" (p. 323, § 4). 

■ 'ro ol)fain those (hpendencios in a ])ure state (rein erhab 
ten) it is necessary as inucli as possible to eliminate the 
inHuence of the observer, that is, of those elements that 
lie within U” (toe. cit.). Well, well, the titmouse first 
promised to set the sea on tire . . . i.e., to construct physical 
elements from psychical elements, and then it turns out 
that i)hysical elements lie beyond the boundary of psychical 
elements, “which lie witliin our body”! A remarkable 
philosophy! 

Another exami)le: “A perfect {voUkommencs) gas, a per¬ 
fect li(piid, a perfect elastic body, does not exist; the physi¬ 
cist knows that his fictions only approximate to the facts and 
arbitrarily simplify them; he is aware of the divergence, 
wliich cannot be eliminated” (p. 418, § 30). 

What divergence (Abweichumj) is meant here? The di¬ 
vergence of wlial from what? Of thought (physical theory) 
from the facts. And what arc thoughts, ideas? Ideas are the 
“tiaeks of sensations” (p. 9). And what are facts? Facts are 
“complexes of sensations.” And so, the divergence of the 
tracks of sensations from complexes of sensations cannot be 
eliminated. 


What does this mean? It means that Mach forgets his 
own theory and, wlien treating of various problems of phys¬ 
ics, speaks plainly, without idealist twists, f.e,, materialis¬ 
tically. All the “complexes of sensations” and the entire stock 
of Berkeleian wisdom vanish. The physicists’ theory proves 
to be a reflection of bodies, liquids, gases existing outside as 
and independently of us, a reflection which is, of course, 
ap[>roximalc; but to call this approximation or simplifica- 


lion “arbitrary” is wrong. In fact, sensation is here regarded 
by Mach just as it is regarded by all science which has not 


been “purified” by the disciples of Berkeley and Hume, viz.. 


as an image of the external tvorld. Mach's own theory is sub- 
i('cliv(’ idealism; but wiien the factor of objectivity is re- 
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qilired, Mach unceremoniously inserts into his arguments 
the premises of the contrary, z.c., the materialist, theory of 
knowledge. Eduard von hlartmann, a consistent idealist 
and consistent reactionary in philosophy, who sympathises 
with the Machian's fight against materialism, comes very 
close to the truth when he says that Maclrs philosophi¬ 
cal position is a “mixture (Nichtiinterscheidiing) of naive 
realism and absolute illusionism.”' That is true. The 
doctrine that bodies are complexes of sensations, etc., 
is absolute illusionism, i.e.^ solipsism; for from this stand¬ 
point the world is nothing but my illusion. On the other 
hand, Mach’s aforementioned arguments, as well as many 
other of his fragmentary arguments, are what is known 
as “naive realism,” z.e., the materialist theory of knowl¬ 
edge unconsciously and instinctively taken over from the 
scientists. 

Avenarius and the professors who follow in his footsteps 
attempt to disguise this mixture by the theory of the “prin¬ 
cipal co-ordination.” We shall proceed to examine this 
theory presently, but let us first finish with the charge that 
Avenarius is a materialist, Mr. Yushkevich, to whom Wundt’s 
opinion which he failed to understand seemed so interesting, 
was cither himself not enough interested to learn, or else did 
not condescend to inform the reader, how Avenarius’ near¬ 
est disciples and successors reacted to this charge. Yet this 
is necessary to clarify the matter if we are interested in the 
relation of Marx’s philosophy, z.c., materialism, to the philos¬ 
ophy of empirio-criticism. Moreover, if Machism is a mud¬ 
dle, a mixture of materialism and idealism, it is important 
to know whither this current turned—if we may so express 
it after the official idealists began to disown it because of 
its concessions to materialism. 

Wundt was answered, among others, I)y two of Avena- 
riiis’ purest and most orthodox disciples, J. Petzoldt and 
Fr. Carstanjen. Petzoldt, with haughty resentment, repudiat- 


Eduard von Hartmann. Die WeltnnsschoiiujKf drr ruoftetnei} 

DhifsiJc. Leipzig 1002, S 210 
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fd llie cliar^e of iiialerialism, whicli is so defilading lo a Ger¬ 
man prolessor, and in suppoil relencd to—what do you 
think?—Avenarius’ Prolcfjoincna, wliere, lorsoolh, llie con¬ 
cept ol substance has been anniliilatod! A convenient theory, 
indeed, that can be made to eml)race botli purely idealist 
works and arbitraiily assumed materialist premises! Aven- 
arius' Krilik dcr rcineit Erfahniiuj, of course, does not con- 
Iradict this teaching, i.c., materialism, writes Petzoldt, but 
neither does it cf)nlradicl the diia'clly opposite sjjirilualist 
doctrine.' An excellent defence! 'I'his is exactly what Engels 
caiU'd ' a pauper's hioth of eclecticism.’’ Bogdanov, who re- 
luses lo own himself a Macliian and who wants to be consid¬ 
ered a Marxist (in jthilosoplm ), follows Petzoldt. He asserts 
that "empii io-criticism is not . . . concerned with material¬ 
ism, or wilh spiritualism, t)r with nieta|)hysics in general/’* 
that “Irulh . . . does not lie in the ‘golden mean’ between 
the conflicting trends (materialism and spiritualism), but 
lies outside of bolh. ^ What appeared lo Bogdanov to be 
truth is, as a mailer ol tact, confusion, a wavering between 
malerialism and idealism. 

Carstanjen, rebutting Wundt, said that he absolutely re- 
|)udiated Ibis ‘'importation (Unterschirhiinrf) of a material¬ 
ist element which is utterly foreign to the criliciue of pure 
experience.”* "I'hnpirio-criticism is scepticism xaT' i;fjyT/v 
(pie-eminenIly) in I'elalitm to the content of the concepts.” 
There is a grain of truth in this insistent emphasis on the 
neutrality of Machism: the amendment made by Mach and 
Avenarius to their original idealism amounts to an admis¬ 
sion ()f partial concessit)ns to materialism. Instead of the 
consistent standpoint ol lU'rkeley—the external world is mv 
sensation—we sometimes get the Humean standpoinl—l 


* J. I’.infnhniwj in die Philosophic dcr reinen ICrfahrunn 

Hil. 1. S. 351-r)2. • 

“ hof?(lau()v. l-dnpirio-Monism, Uk. 1, 2nd od. n 
Ihid.. p. 93. • 1 - ■ 

' I'l-. Carslanit'ii, 'Dcr Idupiriokrilizisntns. Tio/lcich cine 
nnp/auf U\ Wundts Aufsdtzc," Vicrtcljnhrsschrifi fur wisscnschofVichc 
Philosophic, .Iidng. 22 |tS9SK S. 7.3 n, 213, 
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exclude the question whether or not there is anything be¬ 
yond my sensations. And this agnostic standpoint inevitably 
condemns one to vacillate l)elween materialism and ideal¬ 
ism. 



THE PRINCIPAL CO-ORDINATION AND 


-NAIVE REALISM 

V 


Avenarius' doctrine of the principal co-ordination is 
expounded in Der menschliche Weltbegriff and in the Be- 
inerkungen. The second was written later, and in it Avena¬ 
rius emphasises that he is expounding, it is true in a some¬ 
what altered form, something that is not different from the 
Kritik dcr reinen Erfalirung and Der menschliche Weltbe- 
griffs but exactly the same (Bemerkungen^ 1894, S. 137 in 
the journal quoted above). The essence of this doctrine is 
the thesis of “the indissoluble (iinauflosliche) co-ordination 
^ [/.e., the correlative connection] of the self and the environ- 

(5.146). “Expressed philosophically,” Avenarius says 
here, one can say the “at// and not-selfr We “always find 
together” (immer ein Zusammenvorgefundenes) the one and 
the other, the self and the environment. “No full descrip¬ 
tion of what we find (von Vorgefiindenem) can contain an 
‘environmenf without some self (ohne ein Ich) whose envi¬ 
ronment it is, even though it be only the self that is describ¬ 
ing what is found (das Vorgefiindeney^ (p. 146). The self 
is called the central term of the co-ordination, the ^viron- 
ment thc^co£m/c/-/c/’/n (Gegenglied). (Cf. Der menschliche 
Weltbegriff, 2. Aullage, 1905, S. 83-84, § 148 IT) 

Avenarius claims that by this doctrine he recognises the 
lull value of what is known as naive realism, that is, the 
ordinary non-philosophical, naive view which is entertained 
by all people who do not trouble themselves as to whether 
they themselves exist and whether the environment, the 
external world, exists. Expressing his solidarity with Ave¬ 
narius, Mach also tries to represent himself as a defender 
of “naive realism” (Analyse der Empfindiingen, S. 39). The 
Russian Machians, without exception, believed Mach’s and 
Avenarius claim that this was indeed a defence of “naive 
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realism": the self is acknowledged, llic environment is 
acknowledged—wlial more do von want? 

In Older to decide who aclnally possesses the greatest 
degree of naivete, let ns proceed from a somewhat remote 
starting point. Here is a popular dialogue between a certain 
philosopher and his reader: 

''Header: 'I’he existence of a system of things [according 
to ordinary philosophy] is required and from this only is 
consciousness to he derived. 

"Author: Now you are speaking in the si)irit of a pro- 
lessional philosopher . . . and not according to human com¬ 
mon sense and actual consciousness. .. . 

"d’ell me, and relied well before you answer: Does a 
thing appear in you and become j)resent in you and for you 
otherwise than simultaneously with and through your 
consciousness of the thing?. . . 

"Reader: Upon sulticienl renection, I must grant you 
this. 


"Author: Now you are speaking from yourself, from your 
heart, lake care, thereiore, not to jump out of yourself and 
t{) apj>rehend anything otherwise than you are able to appre- 
hend it. as consciousness and [the italics are the i>hiIoso- 
pher s] the thing, the thing and consciousness; or, more 
precisely, neither the one nor the other, but that which only 
subsequently becomes resolved into the two. that which is 
the absolute subjective-objective and objective-subjeclive.” 

Here you ha\ e the whole essence of tiie empirio-critical 
principal co-ordination, the latest defence of “naive realism’" 
by the latest positivism! The idea of “indissoluble” co-ordi¬ 
nation is here staled very clearly and as though it were a 
genuine delence of the point ol view of the common man, 
uncoriupled by the subtleties of “the professional ])hiloso- 
I)hers. Hut, as a matter ot tact, this dialogue is taken from 
tlie work of a classical lepresenlalive of subjective idealism, 
Johann Gottlieb Fictde, published in ISOL^ 

^ ’ Johaiiii Gotlliel) Tichto, Sounenklarcr licricht an das grofiere 

Pnhlikinn tiher das cigndlichc UV.vc/i dcr ncucstcn Philosopfuc. Ein 
Versuch. dir tj’srr nun Vrrdrhcn :u zwingen. Uorlin 1801. .S 178-80. 
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There is nothing but a paraphrase of subjective idealism 
m the teachings of Mach and Avenarius we are examining. 
The claim that they have risen above materialism and ideab 
ism, that they have eliminated the opposition between the 
point of view that proceeds from the thing to consciousness 
and the contrary point of view—is but the empty claim of 
a renovated Fichteanism. Fichte too imagined that he had 
indissolubly connected the “self” and the “environment ” 
the mind and the thing; that he had “solved” the problem 
by the assertion that a man cannot jump out of himself. 
In other words, the Berkeleian argument is repeated: I per- 
ceive only my perceptions. I have no right to assume “objects 
in themselves outside of my sensation. The different meth- 
expression used by Berkeley in 1710, by Fichte in 
1801, and by Avenarius in 1891-94 do not in the least 

SfLlicnl'r fundamental 

philosophical line of subjective idealism. The world is mv 

is “postulated” (is created, produced) 
y the self, the thing is indissolubly connected with the 
consciousness; the indissoluble co-ordination of the self and 

on this IS all one and the same proposition the same old 

or repoinled .IgnC'd 

bv to.“naive realism.” supposedly defended 

“miJr rSi& of’ «" cheapest kind. The 

an rmatfora ^ f^een 

philosophers consists in the view that tlGn^c 

ment, the world, exist independently of our s'ensation "of'our 

consemusness, of our Self and of man in geneTab Idi’e same 

of sense, but in the human sense 

independmtlTof P"'*" conviction that 

r ^ ® Other people, and not mere 

compkxes of my sensations of high, short, yellow hard 

ddnss experience produces in us the conviction that 

urour senjr environment exist independently of 

Pvip 1 consciousness is only an imaqe onhe 

rna woi , and it is obvious that an image cannot exist 
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williout tlio tiling imaged, and that the latter exists inde¬ 
pendently of that whicli images it. Materialism deliberately 
makes the ‘ naive" belief of mankind the foundation of its 
theory of knowledge. 

Is not the foregoing evaluation of the ■*pi‘**^c^P‘** 
ordination" a product of the materialist prejudice against 
Machism ? Not at all. Sjiecialisls in philosophy who cannot 
he accused of partiality towards inalerialism, who even 
detest it anti who accept one or other of the idealist systems, 
agree that the principal co-ordination of Avenarius and Ca). 
is sul)jective idealism. Wundt, for instance, whose interest¬ 
ing opinion was not understood hy Mr. \ushkevich, explic¬ 
itly states that Avenarius' theory, according to which a lull 
descriiition of the given or the found is impossible without 
some S(*lf, an observer or descriher, is "a false confusion of 
the content of real experitmee with reilections about it." 
Natural science, says Wimdl, completely abstracts from 
every ohstMver. "Such abstraction is possible only because 
the atlribution (Ilinziidenken) of an experiencing individual 
to every content of experience, which the empirio-critical 
philosophy, in agreement with the immanentist philosophy, 
assumes, is an entirely empirical and unlounded assumption 
arising from a false confusion of the content of real expe¬ 
rience with reilections about it" (loc. cit., p. 382). For the 
immaiicntists (Schuppe, Hehinke, 1 .eclair. Schuherl-Soldern), 
who themselves voice—as we shall see later—their hearty 
symt)athy with Avenarius, proceed from this aery idea ot the 
‘ indissoluble" connection hetwei'u subject and object. And 
\\\ Wundt, before analysing Avenarius, demonstrated in 
detail that the immanentist philosoiihy is only a “inoditica- 
lion" of Berkeleianism, that however much the immanentists 
may deny their kinshit) with Berkeley we should not allow 
verbal dilVerences to conceal from us the "deeper content ol 
these philosojihicai doctrines," aiz., Berkeleianism or Fich- 
teanism.^ 


* Loc. cit., ^ C: Die imnumente PhUosophie und der nerkclvyschc 
IdcalisiDits, .S. ;i7:t n. .175; vf*l. S. :t80 ii. 107. Vehcr die Vnvcrmcidlicb' 
Lcit (les Soliffsisniii.K oon dicsem Stnndpmikl, S. 1181. 
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The English writer Norman Smith, analysing Avenarius’ 
“Philosophy of Pure Experience,” puts this criticism in an 
even more straightforward and emphatic form: 

“Most readers of Avenarius* Der Menschliche Welthe- 
griff will probably agree that, however convincing as critic 
cism [of idealism], it is tantalisingly illusive in its positive 
teaching. So long as we seek to interpret his theory of expe¬ 
rience in the form in which it is avowedly presented, namely, 
as genuinely realistic, it eludes all clear comprehension: its 
whole meaning seems to be exhausted in negation of the 
subjectivism which it overthrows. It is only when we trans¬ 
late Avenarius’ technical terms into more familiar language 
that we discover where the real source of the mystification 
lies. Avenarius has diverted attention from the defects of his 
position by directing his main attack against the very weak¬ 
ness [Lc., of the idealist position] which is fatal to his own 
theory.”^ “Throughout the whole discussion the vagueness of 
the term experience stands him in good stead. Sometimes it 
means experiencing and at other times the experienced, the 
latter meaning being emphasised when the nature of the self 
is in question. These two meanings of the term experience 
practically coincide with his important distinction between 
the absolute and the relative standpoints [I have examined 
above what significance this distinction has for Avenarius]; 
and these two points of view are not in his philosophy 
really reconciled. For when he allows as legitimate the de¬ 
mand that experience be ideally completed in thought [the 
full description of the environment is ideally completed by 
thinking of an observing self], he makes an admission which 
he cannot successfully combine with his assertion that noth¬ 
ing exists save in relation to the self. The ideal completion 
of given reality which results from the analysis of material 
bodies into elements which no human senses can apprehend, 
[here are meant the material elements discovered by natu¬ 
ral science, the atoms, electrons, etc., and not the fictitious 


^ Norman .smith, Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure Experience ” 
Mind, Vol. XV, 1906, pp. 27-28. 
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eleinenls inveiiled by Mach and Avenarius] or from follow¬ 
ing the carlli back to a time when no human being existed 
upon it, is, strictly, not a completion of experience but only 
of what is experienced. It completes only one of the two 
aspects which Avenarius has asserted to be inseparable. It 
leads us not only to what has not been experienced but to 
what can never by any possibility be experienced by beings 
like ourselves. But liere again the ambiguities of the term 
ex])erience come to Avenarius' rescue. He argues that 
lliought is as genuine a form of experience as sense-percep¬ 
tion, and so in the end falls back on the time-worn argu¬ 
ment of subjective idealism, that thought and reality are 
inseparable, because reality can only be conceived in thought, 
arid thought involves the presence of the thinker. Not, there- 
ibre, any original and jn’ofound re-establishment of realism, 
but only the rcslalemenl in its crudest form of the familiar 
position of subjective idealism is the final outcome of Ave¬ 
narius’ positive speculations” (p. 29), 

The mystiheation wrought by Avenarius, who completely 
duplicates Fichte’s error, is here excellently exposed. The 
much-vaunted elimination of the antithesis between mate- 
rialism (Norman Smith erroneously uses the term realism) 
and idealism by means of the term “experience” instantly 
proves to be a myth as soon as we proceed to definite and 
concrete problems. Such, for instance, is the problem of the 
existence of the earth prior to man, prior to any sentient 
being. \Vc shall presently sjicak of this point in detail. Here 
we will note that not only Norman Smith, an opponent of 
his theory, but also W. Schuppe, the immanenlist, who 
warmly greeted tlie a|>pearance of Der menschliche UV/f- 
begriff as a confirmation of naioe realism^ unmasks Avena¬ 
rius and his fictitious “realism.” The fact of the matter is 
that Schu|)pe fnllij agrees with such “realism,” i.c., the 
mystification of materialism dished out by Avenarius. Such 
“realism,” he wrote to Avenarius, I, the immanentist philos- 


^ See Scluippe’s letter to Avenarius in Vicrteljahrsschrift fCtr wis- 
senschaftliche I^hilosopliic, Bd. XVII, 1893, S. 364-88. 
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opher who have been slandered as a subjective idealist, 
have always claimed with as much right as yourself, hoch- 
verehrter Herr Kollege. “My conception of thought .. excel¬ 
lently harmonises (vertrcigt sich vortrefflich) with your 
‘pure experience’” (p. 384). “The connection and insep¬ 
arability of the two terms of the co-ordination” are provided 
only by the self (das Ich, the abstract, Fichtean setf-con- 
sciousness, a thought divorced from the brain). “That which 
you desired to eliminate you have tacitly assumed”—so 
Schuppe wrote to Avenarius (p. 388). And it is dilTicul.t to say 
who more rudely unmasks Avenarius the mystifier—Smith 
by his straightforward and clear refutation, or Schuppe by 
his enthusiastic opinion of Avenarius’ crowning work. The 
kiss of Wilhelm Schuppe in philosophy is no better than 
the kiss of Peter Struve or Menshikov* in politics. 

O. Ewald, who praises Mach for not succumbinff to 
materialism, speaks of the principal co-ordination in a simi¬ 
lar manner: “If one declares the correlation of central term 
and counter-term to be an epistemological necessity which 
cannot be avoided, then, even though the word ‘empirio- 
priticism be inscribed on the signboard in shrieking letters 
jone ,s adopting a standpoint that differs in no way from 
absolute idealism. [The term is incorrect; he should have 
said subjective idealism, for Hegers absolute idealism is 
recp_^ijable with the existence of the earth, nature, and the 
physical universe without man, since nature is regarded as 
<the otherness of the absolute idea.] On the other hand, 
if we do not hold fast to this co-ordination and grant the 
counter-terms their independence, then the way is at once 
opened for every metaphysical possibility, especially in the 
direction of transcendental realism” (op. cit., pp. 56-57). 

By metaphysics and transcendental realism. Herr Fried- 
l ^nffcr, wh o IS disguised under the pseudonym Ewald. 

formerly a “legal Marxist,” and later a member of the 

dSinile'lv Democratic Party, at this period had 

delinittly joined the counter-revolutionary camp. 

contributor to the reactionary newspaper Novoye 

6* 
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menus materialism. Himself professin- one of the vanelies 
of idealism, he fully agrees wilh the Machians and the Kant- 
ians that materialism is metaphysics—“from l^eginning to 
end the wildest metaphysics” (p. 134). On the question of 
the “transcendence” and the metaphysical character ot ma¬ 
terialism he is in agreement with Bazarov and all our Mach- 
ians, and of this we shall have occasion to say more later. 
Here again it is important to note how m fact the shallow 
and pedantic claim to have transcended idealism and matc^- 
rialism vanishes, and how the question arises inexorably and 
irreconcilably. “To grant the counter-terms their indepen¬ 
dence” means (if one translates the pretentious language of 
the alfecled Avenarius into common parlance) to regard na¬ 
ture and the external world as independent of human con¬ 
sciousness and sensation. And that is materialism. lo build 
a theory of knowledge on the hypothesis of the indissoluble 
connection Iiclween the object anti human sensation (“com- 
])Iexcs of sensations” as identical with bodies; world-ele¬ 
ments” that are identical both psychically and physically; 
Avenarius' co-ordination, and so lorth) is to land inevitably 
into idealism. Such is the simple and unavoidable truth that 
with a little attention may be easily detected beneath the 
|)iles of distorted and quasi-erudite terminology of Avena¬ 
rius, Schuppe, Ewald and the others, which deliberately ob¬ 
scures matters and frightens the general public away from 
j)hilosophy. 

The “reconciliation” of Avenarius' theory with “naive 
realism” in the end aroused misgivings even among his own 
disciples. For instance, R. Willy says that the common asser¬ 
tion that Avenarius came lo adopt “naive realism” should be 
taken cum grano satis. “As a dogma, naive realism would be 
nothing but tlic belief in Ihings-in-themselves existing out¬ 
side man (aupcrpcrsonliche) in their perceptible form. * In 
other words, the only theory of knowleilge that is really 
created by an actual and not iictitious agreement with * naive 
realism” is, according lo Willy, materialism! And Willy, of 

Uudolpli Will}’, Gegcn (tic SchiitweishcH, S. 170. 
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course, rejects materialism. But he is compelled to admit 
that Avenarius in Der menschliche Welibegrijf restores the 
unity of “experience,” the unity of the “self” and the en¬ 
vironment “by means of a series of complicated and extreme¬ 
ly aiTilicial subsidiary and intermediary conceptions” (p. 
171). Der menschliche Weltbegri/f, l)eing a reaction against 
the original idealism of Avenarius, “entirely bears the char¬ 
acter of a reconcilLation (eines Ausgleiches) between the 
naive realism of common sense and the epistemological ideal¬ 
ism of school philosophy. But that such a reconcilialion 
could restore the unity and integrity of experience [Willy 
calls it Grunderfahrung, that is, a basic experience—anotlier 
new word!], I would not assert” {p. 170). 

A valuable admission! Avenarius* “experience** failed to 
reconcile idealism and materialism. Willy, it seems, repu¬ 
diates the school philosophy of experience in order to re¬ 
place it by a philosophy of “basic” experience, which is con¬ 
fusion thrice confounded.... 

4. DID NATURE EXIST PRIOR TO MAN? 

We have already seen that this question is particularly 
repugnant to the philosophy of Mach and Avenarius. Natu¬ 
ral science positively asserts that the earth once existed in 
such a slate that no man or any other creature existed or 
could have existed on it. Organic matter is a later phenom¬ 
enon, the fruit of a long evolution. It follows that there 
was no sentient matter, no “complexes of sensations,’* no 
self that was supposedly “indissolubly” connected with the 
environment in accordance with Avenarius* doctrine. Matter 
is primary, and thought, consciousness, sensation are prod¬ 
ucts of a very high development. Such is the materialist 
theory of knowledge, to which natural science instinctively 
prescribes. 

The question arises, have the eminent representatives of 
empirio-criticism observed this contradiction between their 
theory and natural science? They have observed it, and 
they have definitely asked themselves by what arguments 
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this contradicllon can he removed. Three altitudes to this 
question are of |)arlicular interest from llie point of view of 
materialism, llial of Avenariiis himself and those of his 
disciples J. Petzoldl and IT Willy. 

Avenarius tries to eliminate the contradiction to natural 
science l)y means of the theory of the “potential” central 
term in the co-ordination. As we know, co-ordination is the 
“indissoliihle” connection helween self and environment. In 
order to eliminate the obvious absurdity of this theory the 
concept of the “|)otential” central term is introduced. For 
instance, what about man's development from the embryo? 
Does the environment (the “counter-term") exist if the “cen¬ 
tra! term” is represented by an embryo? The embryonic 
system C—Avenarius replies—is the “potential central term 
in relation to the future individual environment” {Bemer- 
kiiiiffen, S. 140). The potential central term is never equal 
to zero, even when there are as yet no ])arenls (clterUche 
Bestondtcilc), but only the “integral parts of the environ¬ 
ment” capable of becoming tiarents fp. 141), 

The co-ordination then is indissoluble. Tl is essential for 
the empirio-crilicisl to assert this in order to save the fun¬ 
damentals of his i)hilosophy—sensations and their com¬ 
plexes. Man is the central term of this co-ordination. But 
when there is no man, when he has not yet been born, the 
central term is nevertheless not equal to zero; it has only be¬ 
come a potential central term! Tl is astonishing that there are 
people who can take seriously a philosopher who advances 
such arguments! l^ven Wundt, who stitiiilales that he is not 
an enemy of every form of metaphysics ((.e., of fideism), was 
compelled to admit “the mystical obscuration of the con¬ 
cept experience” by the word “potential,” which destroys 
co-ordination entirely {op. c/7., p. 370). 

And, indeed, bow can one seriously speak of n co-ordina¬ 
tion llic indissolubility of which consists in one of its terms 
being potential? 

Is this not mv-sticism, the very antechamber of fideism? 

% * % 

If it is possible to think of the potential central term in 
relation to a future environment, why not think of it in rela- 
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tion to a past environment, that is, after man’s death? You 
will say that Avenarius did not draw this conclusion from 
his theory? Granted, but that absurd and reactionary theory 
became the more cowardly and not any the better for that 
Avenarius, in 1894, did not carry this theory to its lo£?icai 
conclusion, or perhaps feared to do so. But R. Schuhert- 
Soldern, as we shall see, resorted in 1896 to this vent theorii 
o arrive at theological conclusions, which in 1906 earned 
the approval of Mach, who said that Schiibert-Soldern was 
following very close paths” (to Machism).» Engels was 
quite right in attacking Duhring, an avowed atheist for 
inconsistently leaving loopholes for fideism in his philosophy 

brought this accusaUon 
against the materialist Duhring, although the latter had not 

drawn any theological conclusions, in the ’seventies at least 
But we have among us people who would have iis regard 
them as Marxists, yet who bring to the masses a philosophy 
which comes very close to fideism. ^ 

wrote in the Demerkun- 
gen, that from the empirio-critical standpoint natural sci¬ 
ence IS not entitled to enquire about periods of our present 

preceded the existence of man” 
(6. 144). Avenarius answers: “The enquirer cannot avoid 
mentally projecting himself” (sich hinzuzudenken ie 
imagining oneself to he present). For-Avenarius confinui 

^vare'^of m ^‘^‘^"“st wants (although he may not be clearly 
aware of It) is essentially only this: how is the earth ... to 

be defined prior to the appearance of living beings or men 

f ;,were mentally to project myself in the role of a spec- 

haTwr..*”}!! f it were thinkable 

that we could from our earth follow the history of another 

im[rumentsT perfected 

npss^"“wi®rK independently of our conscious- 

always menially project ourselves as the intelli¬ 
gence endeavouring to apprehend the object.” 


* Analyse der Empfindangen, S. 4. 
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This theory of the necessity of “mentally projecting” the 
luiman mind to every ol)ject and to nature prior to man is 
given by me in the first paragraph in the words of the “recent 
positivist, ” H. Avenariiis, and in the second, in the words of 
the subjective idealist, J. 0. Fichted The sophistry of this 
theory is so manifest that one feels reluctant to analyse it. 
If we “mentally i>roject'’ ourselves, our presence will be 
imagiiuinj —hut the existence of the earth prior to man is 
real. Man could not in practice be an observer, for instance, 
of the earth in an incandescent state, and to “imagine” his 
being present at the time is obscuranfism, exactly as though 
1 were to endeavour to i)rove the existence of hell by the 
argument that if 1 “mentally i)rojecled” myself thither as an 
oljserver I could observe hell. The “reconciliation” of empi- 
rio-criticism and natural science amounts to this, that Avc- 
narius graciously consents to “mentally ]>roject” something 
the possibility of admitting which is excluded by natural 
science. No man in the least educated or in the least healthy 
(loubls that the earth existed at a time when there could not 
have been any life on it, any sensation or any “central 
term,” and conse(pienHy the whole theory of Mach and 
Avenarius, from wlVich it follows that the earth is a complex 
of sensations (“bodies are com]>lexes of sensations”) or 
“complexes of elements in which the psychical and physical 
are identical,” or “a counter-term of which the central term 
can never be e(pial to zero,” is plulosophical obscurantism, 
the reduction of suhjeclive idealism to absurdity. 

J. Petzoldt perceived the absurdity of the position into 
which Avenarius had fallen and fell ashamed. In his lEin- 
fuhruiuf in die Philosophic der reinen Erfuhrung (Vol. II) 
he devotes a whole paragraph (§ (15) “to the question of 
the reality of earlier (fruhere) periods of the earth.” 

“In the teaching of Avenarius,” says Petzoldt, “the self 
{das Ich) plays a role dilTerent from that which it plays in 
the teaching of Schuppe [let us note that Petzoldt openly 


* J. G. Ficlitc, Ih'cension des .Xcncsidcmus, 1704, Sdmtliche Werke, 
Bd. I. S. 10. 
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and repeatedly declares: our philosophy was founded by 
three persons—Avenarius, Mach and Schuppe], yet it is a 
role which, perhaps, possesses too much importance for his 
theory.” (Petzoldt was evidently influenced by the fact that 
Schuppe had unmasked Avenarius by showing that with 
him too everything rests entirely on the self; and Petzoldt 
wishes to make a correction.) “Avenarius said on one occa¬ 
sion,” Petzoldt continues, “that we can think of a ‘region’ 
where no human foot has yet trodden, but to be able to 
think (italicised by Avenarius) of such an environment there 
is required ‘what we designate by the term self (Ich-Bezeich- 
netes)^ whose (italicised by Avenarius) thought the think¬ 
ing is (V. /. wiss. Ph., 18. Bd., 1894, S. 146, Anm.).” 

Petzoldt replies: 

“The epistemologically important question, however, is 
not whether we can think of such a region at all, but whether 
we are entitled to think of it as existing, or as having 
existed, independently of any individual mind.” 

Right is right! People can think and “mentally project” 
for themselves any kind of hell and any kind of hobgoblin. 
Lunacharsky even “mentally projected” for himself—well, 
to use a mild expression—religious conceptions. But Jt is 
precisely the purpose of the theory of knowledge to show 
the unreal, fantastic and reactionary character of such 
projections. 

. . For, that the system G {i.e., the brain) is necessary 
for thought is obvious both for Avenarius and for the philos¬ 
ophy which is here presented. .. 

That is not true. Avenarius’ theory of 1876 is a theory 
of thought without brain. And even in his theory of 1891-94, 
as we shall presently see, there is a similar element of 
idealist nonsense. 

“... But is this system C a condition of existence [itali¬ 
cised by Petzoldt] of, say, the Mesozoic period of the earth?” 
And Petzoldt, presenting the argument of Avenarius I have 
already cited on the subject of what science actually wants 
and how we can “mentally project” the spectator, objects: 
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“No, we wisli to know whether I have the right to think 
that the earth at that remote epoch existed in the same way 
as I tliink of it as liaving existed yesterday or a minute ago. 
Or must the existence of the earth J)e really made condi¬ 
tional, as Willy claimed, on our right at least to assume that 
at the given period there co-existed some system G, even 
though at the lowest stage of its development?'’ Of this idea 
of Willy's we shall speak |)resently. 

“iVvenarius evades W'illy's strange conclusion by the 
argument that the person who ])uls the question cannot men¬ 
tally remove himself (sicli wegdenken, i.c,, think himself as 
absent), nor can he avoid mentally ]>rojccting himself (sich 
hinzuziidenkcn, see Avenarius, Der menschliche Wcllbegriff, 
S. 130). Ihit then Avenarius makes the individual self of the 
person who ])uts the question, or the thought of such a self, 
the condition not only of the act of thought regarding the 
uninhahitahle earth, hut also of the justification for believ¬ 
ing in the existence of the earth at that lime. 


“These false paths are easily avoided if wc do not ascribe 
so much theoretical importance to the self. The only thing 
the tlieory of knowledge should demand of the various con¬ 
ceptions of that which is remote in space or time is that it 
be conceivable and uniquely (eindeutig) determined; the rest 
is the all'air of the s|>ecial sciences" (Vol. 11, p. 325). 

Pclzf)Idt rechristened the law of causality the law of 
unique determination and imported into his theory, as we 
shall see later, tlie apriority of this law. This means that 
Petzoldt saves himself from Avenarius’ subjective idealism 
and soli|>sism (“he attributes an exaggerated importance to 
the self," as the professorial jargon has it) with the help 
of Kantian ideas. The absence of the objective element in 
Avenarius’ doctrine, the impossibility of reconciling it with 
the demands of natural science, which declares the earth 
(object) to have existed long before the appearance of living 
beings (sul)ject), compelled Petzoldt to resort to causality 
(unique determination). The earth existed, for its existence 


l)rior to man is causally connected with the present existence 
of the earth. Firstly, where does causality come from? A 
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priori, says Petzoldt. Secondly, arc not the ideas of hell, dev¬ 
ils, and Lunacharsky s “mental projections” also connected 
by causality? Thirdly, the theory “of the complexes of sen¬ 
sations in any case turns out to he destroyed by Petzoldt 
Petzoldt failed to resolve the contradiction he observed in 
Avenanus, and only entangled himself still more, for only 
one solution is possible, viz., the recognition that the exter¬ 
nal world renecled by our mind exists independently of our 
mind. This materialist solution alone is really compatible 
with natural science, and it alone eliminates both Petzoldt’s 
and MaclVs idealist solution of the question of causality 
which we shall speak of separately. 

The third ernpirio-criticist, R, Willy, first raised the ques- 
tion ot this difficulty in Avenarius’ philosophy in 1896, in an 
article entitled “Der Empiriokritizismus ah dnzig wissen- 
schaftlicher Standpunkr (“Empirio-criticism as the Only 
Scientific Standpoint”). What about the world prior to man? 

xVilly asks here,' and at first answers according to Ave- 
nanus: “we project ourselves mentally into the past.” But 
then he goes on to say that we are not necessarily obliged 
to regard experience as human experience. “For \ve must 
simply regard the animal kingdom—be it the most insignif¬ 
icant worm—as primitive fellow-men (Mitmenschen) if... 
we regard animal life in connection with general experience” 
(pp. 73-74). Thus, prior to man the earth was the “experi¬ 
ence of a worm, which discharged the functions of the 
central term” in order to save Avenarius’ “co-ordination” 
and Avenarius’ philosophy I No wonder Petzoldt tried to 
dissociate himself from an argument which is not only the 
height of absurdity (ideas of the earth corresponding to the 
theories of the geologists attributed to a worm), but which 
does not in any way help our philosopher, for the earth 

existed not only before man but before any living hein^ 
generally. ^ 

Willy returned to the question in 1905. The worm was 


* Vierteljahrsuchrifi filr wissenschaftUche 
1896, S. 72. 


Philosophic, Jahrg. XX, 
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now removed.‘ But Petzoldl's “law of unique delermina- 
lioii” could nol. of course, salisfy Willy, who regarded it 
merely as “logical formahsm.” Tlie author says—will not 
the question of the world prior to man, as Petzoldl puts it, 
lead us “l>ack again to the Ihings-in-lhemselvcs of common 
sense”? {i.e., to materialism! How lerrihlc indeed!). What 
does millions of years without life mean? “Is time perhaps 
a thing-in-ilself? Of course not!'- And that means that things 
outside men are only impressions, hits of fantasy labricaled 
by men with (he help of a few fragments we find about iis. 
And why not? Need the pliilosopher fear the stream of life? 

And so I say to myself: a!)andon all this love ot systems 
and grasp the moment (eryreife den Aitgenblick), the mo¬ 
ment you are living in, the moment which alone brings hap¬ 
piness” (pp. 177-78). 

Well, well! Either materialism or solipsism—this, in 
spile of his vociferous phrases, is what Willy arrives at when 
he analyses the question of the existence of nature before 
man. 

To summarise. Three augurs of cmpirio-crilicism have 
appeared I)efore us and have laboured in the sweat of their 
brow to reconcile their philosophy with natural science, to 
patch iq) the holes in their solipsism. Avenarius repeated 
Fichte's argument and substituted an imaginary world for 
the real world. Pelzoldt withdrew from Fichlcan idealism 
and moved towards Kantian idealism. Willy, having sulTered 
a fiasco with the “worm,” threw up the sponge and inad¬ 
vertently blurted out the truth: either materialism or solip¬ 
sism, or even the recognition of nothing but the present mo¬ 


ment. 

It only remains for us to show the reader how this prob¬ 
lem was understood and treated by our own native Ma- 
chians. Here is Bazarov in the Studies “i/i” the Philosophy 
of Marxism (p. 11): 

“It remains for us now, under the guidance of our faith- 


1 R. Willy, Gtv/rn die Schiilwvisheit, 1005, S. 173-78. 

2 We sliall discuss this point with the Machians later. 
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ful vademecum [i.e,^ Plekhanov], to descend into the last 
and most horrible circle of the solipsist inferno, into that 
circle where, as Plekhanov assures us, every subjective 
idealism is menaced with the necessity of conceiving the 
world as it w'as contemplated by the ichthyosauruses and 
archaeopteryxes. ‘Let us mentally transport ourselves,’ 
writes Plekhanov, ‘to that epoch when only very remote an¬ 
cestors of man existed on the earth, for instance, to the 
Mesozoic epoch. The question arises, what was the status 
of space, time and causality thenl Whose subjective forms 
were they then? Were they the subjective forms of tlie ich¬ 
thyosauruses? And whose intelligence at that lime dictated 
its laws to nature? The intelligence of the archaeopteryx? To 
these queries the Kantian philosophy can give no answer. 
And it must be rejected as absolutely incompatible with 
modern science’ (L. Feuerbach, p. 117).” 

Here Bazarov breaks the quotation from Plekhanov just 
before a very important passage—as we shall soon see— 
namely: “Idealism says that without subject there is no ob¬ 
ject, The history of the earth shows that the object existed 
long before the subject appeared, i.e., long before the appear¬ 
ance of organisms possessing a perceptible degree of con¬ 
sciousness. ... The history of development reveals the truth 
of materialism.” 

We continue the quotation from Bazarov: 

“...But does Plekhanov’s thing-in-itself provide the de¬ 
sired solution? Let us remember that even according to 
Plekhanov we can have no idea of things as they are in 
themselves; we know only their phenomena, only the results 
of their actions on our sense-organs. Apart from this action 
they possess no aspect (L. Feuerbach, p. 112). What sense- 
organs existed in the period of the ichthyosauruses? Evi¬ 
dently, only the sense-organs of the ichthyosauruses and 
their like. Only the ideas of the ichthyosauruses were then 
the actual, the real manifestations of things-in-themselves. 
Hence, according to Plekhanov also, if the paleontologist 
desires to remain on ‘real’ ground he must write the story of 
the Mesozoic epoch in the light of the contemplations of the 
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iclilhyosaunis. And, conscqucnlly, not a single step forward 
is made in comparison witli solipsism.” 

Such is the complete argument (the reader must pardon 
the lengthy (piolation—we could not avoid it) of a Machian, 
an argument worthy of perpetuation as a lirsl-class example 
of muddleheadedness. 

Bazarov imagines that Plekhanov gave himself away. If 
things-in-tliemselves, apart from their action on our sense- 
organs, have no aspect of their own, then in the Mesozoic 
e[)och they did not exist except as the “aspect” of the sense- 
organs of the ichthyosaurus. And this is the argument of a 
materialist! If an “aspect” is the result of the action of 
“Ihing.sin-themselves” on sense-organs—it follows that 
things do not exist indcpendcnlltj of sense-organs of one kind 
or anotherl 

Let us assume for a moment that Bazarov indeed “mis¬ 


understood” Plekhanov's words (improbable as such an 
assumption may seem), tIuU they did ai>pear obscure to him. 
I5e it so. We ask: is Bazarov engaged in a fencing bout with 
Plekhanov (whom the Machians exalt to the position of the 
only representative of materialism I) , or is he endeavouring 
to clear up the problem of materialism'} If Plekhanov seemed 
(tbscure to you, or contradictory, and so forth, why did you 
not turn to other materialists? Is it because you do not 
know them? But ignorance is no argument. 

If Bazarov indeed does not know tliat the fundamental 


premise of materialism is the recognition of the external 
world, of llie existence of thinifs outside and independent 
of our mind, this is truly a striking case of crass ignorance. 
We would remiiul tlie reader of Berkeley, who in 1710 re¬ 
buked the materialists for their recognition of “objects in 
themselves” existing independently of our mind and re- 
llecled by our mind. Of course, everybody is free to side 
with Berkeley or anyone else against Hie materialists; that is 
uncpieslionable. But it is equally unqueslionable that to speak 
of the materialists and distort or ignore the fundamental 

premise of all malerialism is to import preposterous confu¬ 
sion into the problem. 
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Was Plekhanov right when he said that for idealism 
thfobiLt materialism 

the object exists independently of the subject and is reflected 
more or less adequately in the subject’s mind? If this is 

ilarxism should have pointed out this error of Plekhanov’s 

'^'m- lint with someone else’ 
with Marx Engels, or Feuerbach, on the queslion of male- 

is r X'^or P’-'"*' 'o man. But if this 

s ri„ht, or, at least, if you are unable to find an error here 

then your attempt to shuffle the cards and to confuse in the 
reader s mind the most elementary conception of material¬ 
ism as distinguished from idealism, is a literary indecency 
As for the Marxists who are interested in the question 
apart from every little word uttered by Plekhanov, we shall 
quote the opinion of L. Feuerbach, who as is known 
(perhaps not to Bazarov?), was a materialist, and throu'^h 
whom Marx and Engels, as is well known, came from tL 
idealism of Hegel to their materialist philosophy. In his 
rejoinder to R, Haym, Feuerbach wrote: 

“Nature, which is not an object of man or mind, is for 
speculative philosophy, or at least for idealism, a Kantian 
thing-in-itself [we shall speak later in detail of the fact that 
our Machians confuse the Kantian thing-in-itself with the 
„ materialist thing-in-itself], an abstraction without reality 
but it IS nature that causes the downfall of idealism. Natu¬ 
ral science, at least in its present state, necessarily leads us 
back to a point when the conditions for human existence 
were still absent, when nature, i.e., the earth, was not yet 
an object of the human eye and mind, when, consequently, 
nature was an absolutely non-human entity (absolut un- 
menschliches Wesen). Idealism may retort; but nature also 
IS something thought of by you (von dir gedachte). Certain- 
fly, but from this it does not follow that this nature did not 
at one time actually exist, just as from the fact that Socrates 
and Plato do not exist for me if I do not think of them, it 
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does not follow that Socrates and Plato did not actually at 

lime exist williout me. . 3 • 

This is how Feuerbach regarded malcnahsm and ideal- 

is.n i ron, .he stand,.o.nt of the 

the 'iDPearance of man. Avenanvis sophistry (the mental 
Dioreclion ol' llic ohservci ') ^vas rel'ulcd by beiierbach, who 
did\iot know Ihe -rccenl i.osilivisin" but who thorough y 
knew the old idealist soi.histry. And Bazarov olTcis «« 
Llnlely nothing new, hut nierelv rei.eats 

idealists: ‘ Had 1 been there [on earth. P;>^ to ,™anl J 
woidd have seen the world so-and-so {Studies m tne 
Philosophy ol Marxism, p. 29). In other words; .1 I «n 

assun.i.hon that is ohvionsly absurd and 

ral science (that man can he an observer in an epoch before 
man existed), 1 shall he able to patch up the breach in my 

,,hdosoph^>Jes Bazarov’s knowl¬ 

edge of the subject and of his literary methods. Bazaiov dul 
noV even hint at the “difliculty" with which Avenanus, 
Petzoldt and Willy wrestled; and, moreover, he made sucli 
a hash of the whole subject, placed before the reader such 
an incredible botchi.otch, that there ultimately appears to 
be no diiVcrcnce between malerialisin and solipsism! 
ism is represented as “realism," and lo materialism is ascribed 
the denial of the existence of things outside of Ibeir ac¬ 
tion on the sense-iirgansl Truly, either Feuerbach did not 
know the elemcnlary ditVerence between materialism and 
idealism, or else Hazarov and Co. have completely altered 

the elementary truths of iihilosopby. 

Or let us take Valentinov, a philosopher who, naturally, 
is delighted with Hazarov: 1) “Herkeley is the founder of the 
correlalivist theory of the relativity of subject and object 
(p. 148). This is not Herkeleian idealism, oh, nol This is a 

' Lncl\vi« Eouorbach, Sdmllichc Werke, hcrausgogeben von W. 
Rolin und Er. .lodl. Rd. VU. SliiUgavt 1903, S. 510; or Karl 
Gritn, L, reitcrhach in svincin Hricfinccliscl und Sachtap, soieie in 
seiner pbilosoplnschcn Charakterentwicklnng, Bd. I, Leipzig 1874, 
S. 423-35. 
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“profound analysis.’* 2) “In the most realistic aspect, irre¬ 
spective of the forms [!] of their usual idealist interpretation 
[only interpretation!], the fundamental premises of the 
theory are formulated by Avenarius” (p. 148). Infants, as 
we see, are taken in by the hocus pocus! 3) “His [Avena- 
rius ] conception of the starling point of knowledge is that 
each individual finds himself in a definite environment, in 
other words, the individual and the environment are repre¬ 
sented as connected and inseparable [I] terms of one and 
the same co-ordination” (p. 148). Delightful! This is not 
Idealism Bazarov and Valentinov have risen above mate¬ 
rialism and idealism—this “inseparability” of the subject 
and object is “realism” itself. 4) “Is the reverse assertion 
^correct, namely, that there is no counter-term to which there 
(IS no corresponding central term—an individual? Naturally 

. In the archaic period the woods were verdant 
yet tlTere was no man” (p. 148). That means that the in¬ 
separable can be separated! Is that not “natural”? 5) “Yet 

linTof knowledge, the ques- 

organisms objects were never- 

fit “tL • °f identical with sensations I 

Jmmanentist school, in the person of Schubert- 
Soldern and Schuppe. clad these [1] thoughts in an unsatls- 

(p 149) cul-de-sac of solipsism” 

nin „ ■ r • thoughts” themselves, of course, con- 

paraphrase of th’ f™Pirio-criticism, of course, is not a 
paraphrase of the reactionary theories of the immanentists 

wilh rve2'r“,I '» be i- sympalh^ 

=.h™m “S “wS,”' ” ■’““"i’by, b„, 


5. DOES MAN THINK WITH THE HELP OF THE BRAIN? 

Bagrov emphatically answers this question in the affirm- 

is In i^tLnnW?' Plekhanov’s thesis that ‘consciousness 
IS an internal f? Bazarov] state of matter’ be given a more 
6—781 
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^aiisfacloiy t’orin, c.g., that ‘every psycliical process is a 
lunclioii of the cerchial process,' then neither Mach nor 
Avenarius would dispute if’ (Studies the Philosophy of 

Marxism, p. 29). 

'I’o the mouse no beast is stronger than the cal. lo the 
Uussiaii Machians there is no materialist stronger than 
IMekhanov. Was Pleklianov really the only one, or the hrst. 
to advance tlie materialist thesis lliat consciousness is an 
internal state of matter? And if Bazarov did not like Plekha- 
nov's tOrmuIation ol materialism, why did he lake Plekha- 

nov and not Kngels or I'euerhach? 

Because the Machians arc afraid lo admit the truth. They 
are lighting materialism, but pretend that it is only Plekha- 
nov they are lighting. A cowardly and unprincipled method. 

But let us turn to empirio-criticism. Avenarius “would 
not dispute*’ the statement that thought is a function of the 
brain. These words of Bazarov’s contain a direct untruth. 
Not only does Avenarius dispute the malerialist^ thesis, but 
invents a wliole “theory ” in order lo rclutc it. Ihe biain, 
says Avenarius in Der menschlichc Weltbegviff, “is not the 
habitation, the seal, the creator, it is not the instrument or 
organ, the supjjorler or substratum, etc., of thought’ 

([>. 7()—approvingly quoted by Mach in the Analyse der 
Empjindungen, p. 22, note). “'Ihoughl is not an indweller, or 
commander, or the other half, or side, etc., nor is it a prod¬ 
uct or even a physiological function, or a slate in general 
of the brain” iibid.). And Avenarius cxjiresses himself no 
less emphatically in his Bemerkungen: “presentations” are 
“not functions (physiological, psychical, or psycho-physical) 
of the brain” (op. cil., § 115). Sensations are not “psychical 
functions of Ihe brain” (§ 110). 

'riuis, according lo Avenarius, the brain is not the organ 
of thought, and thought is not a funclion of the brain. Take 
I'higels, and we immediately find directly contrary, Irankly 
materialist formulations. “Thought and consciousness,” says 
1‘higels in Aidi-Duhring, “are products of the human brain.”* 


Sl'i* Anti'Dulirituj, English ed., 1935, p. 41.— Trans. 
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This idea is often repeated in that work. In Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach we have the following exposition of the views of Feuer¬ 
bach and Engels: “...the material (siojflich), sensuously 
perceptible wor]d to which we ourselves belong is the only 
reality . . . our consciousness and thinking, however supra- 
sensuous they may seem, are the product (Erzeugnis) of a 
material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of 
mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product of mat¬ 
ter. This is, of course, pure materialism” (4th German ed., 
p. 18).* Or on p. 4, where he speaks of the reflection of the 
processes ot nature in “the thinking brain,” etc., etc. 

Avenarius rejects this materialist standpoint and says that 
“the tliinking brain” is a **fetish of natural science'* (Der 
itienschliche Welibegriff, 2. Aufl., S. 70). Hence. Avenarius 
cherishes no illusions concerning his absolute disagreement 
with natural^cience on this point. He admits, as do Mach 
and all the immanentists, that natural science holds an in¬ 
stinctive and unconscious materialist point of view. He ad¬ 
mits and explicitly declares that he absolutely differs from 
the ‘'prevailing psychology" (Bemerkungen, S. 150, etc.). 
This prevailing psychology is guilty of an inadmissible “in- 
trojeclion”—such is the new term contrived by our philos¬ 
opher—i.e., the insertion of thought into the brain, or of 
sensations into us. These “two words” (into us— in uns), 
Avenarius goes on to say, contain the assumption (Annah- 
me) that empirio-criticism disputes. “This insertion (Hinein- 
verlegung) of the visible, etc., into man is what we call 
introjeclion" (p. 153, § 45). 

Introjection deviates “in principle” from the “natural 
conception of the world” (naturlicher Weltbegriff) by sub¬ 
stituting “into me” for “before me” (vor mir, p. 154) “by 
turning a component part of the (real) environment into a 
component part of (ideal) thought” (ibid.). “Out of the 
amechanical [a new word in place of “psychical”] which 
manifests itself freely and clearly in the experienced [or, in 
what is found— im Vorgefundenen\, introjection makes 


* F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, English ed., 1934, p. 35.— Trans. 
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something which hides itself [Latitierendes, says Avenarius 
!^rnother new word] mysteriously in the central nervous 

*^^*Hcre we have the same mystification that we encountered 
in the famous defence of “naive realism” by the empirio- 
criticists and iminanentists. Avenarius here acts on the ad¬ 
vice of the charlatan in Turgenev; denounce niost ot all 

those vices which you yourself possess. Avenarius ‘nes 
pretend that he is combating idealism: philosophical idea - 
ism, you see, is usually deduced from introjection, the exter¬ 
nal world is converted into sensation, into ideas, and so 
forth while I defend “naive realism,” the equal reality of 
everything presented, both "sell’’ and environment, without 

inserting the external world into the human brain. 

The sophistry here is the same as that which we observed 
in the case of the famous co-ordination. WhUe distracting 
the attention of the reader by attacking idealism Avenarius 
is in fact defending idealism, albeit m slightly differei 
words: thought is not a function of the brain; the brain is 
not the organ of thought; sensations are not functions of 
Uie nervous system, oh, not sensations are ^ elements, 
psychical only in one connection, while in another connec¬ 
tion (although the elements are '*identicoV') they are physi¬ 
cal With his new and muddled terminology, with his new 
and pompous epithets, supposedly expressing a new “theo- 
j.y’» Avenarius merely heat about the bush and returned to 

his fundamental idealist premise. r m j * 

And if our Russian Machians (e,g., Bogdanov) failed to 

notice the “mystilication” and discerned a refutation ot 

idealism in the “new” defence of idealism, in the analysis 

of empirio-crilicism given by the philosophical experts we 

find a sober eslimalc of the true nature of Avenarius ideas. 

which is laid bare when stripped of its pretentious terminol¬ 


ogy 


9 

In 1903 Bogdanov wrote:* 


I A. Roj,'ilaiiov. “Aulhorilative Thinking," an article in the sym¬ 
posium from the Psijchologij of Society, p. U9. et sey. 
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“Richard Avenarius presented a most harmonious and 
complete philosophical picture of the development of the 
dualism of spirit and body. The gist of his ‘doctrine of intro- 
jeclion’ is the following; [we observe only physical bodies 
directly, and we infer the experiences of others, /.c., the 
mind of another person, only by hypothesis]. , .. The hypo¬ 
thesis is complicated by the fact that the experiences of the 
other person are located within his body, are inserted (in- 
trojected) into his organism. This is already a supernuous 
hypothesis and even gives rise to numerous contradictions. 
Avenarius systematically draws attention to these contradic¬ 
tions by unfolding a series of successive historical facts in 
the development of dualism and of philosophical idealism. 
But here we need not follow Avenarius. ... Introjeclion 
serves as an explanation of the dualism of mind and body.” 

Bogdanov swallowed the bait of professorial philosophy 
in believing that “introjection” was aimed against idealism. 
He accepted the evaluation of introjection given by Avena¬ 
rius himself at its face value and failed to notice the 
barb directed against materialism. Introjection denies that 
thought is a function of the brain, that sensations are func¬ 
tions of man’s central nervous system: that is, it denies the 
most elementary truth of physiology in order to destroy 
materialism. “Dualism,” it appears, is refuted idealistically 
(notwithstanding all Avenarius’ diplomatic rage against 
idealism), for sensation and thought prove to be not second¬ 
ary, not a product of matter, but primary. Dualism is here 
refuted by Avenarius only in so far as he “refutes” the 
existence of the object without the subject, matter without 
thought, the external world independent of our sensations; 
that is, it is refuted idealistically. The absurd denial of the 
fact that the visual image of a tree is a function of the ret¬ 
ina, the nerves and the brain, was required by Avenarius in 
order to bolster up his theory of the “indissoluble” connec¬ 
tion of the “complete” experience, which includes not only 
the self but also the tree, i.e., the environment. 

The doctrine of introjection is a muddle; it smuggles in 
idealistic rubbish and is contradictory to natural science, 
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which inflexihly holds that thought is a function of the brain, 
that sensations, i.e., the images of the external world, exist 
within us, produced by the action of things on our sense- 
organs. TIic materialist elimination of the duahsrii of spirit 
and body” {i.e., materialist monism) consists in the asser¬ 
tion that the spirit docs not exist independently of the body, 
that spirit is secondary, a function of the brain, a reflec¬ 
tion of tbe external world. The idealist elimination of the 
“dualism of spirit and body” {i.e., idealist monism) consists 

in tbe assertion that spirit is not a function of the body, 
that, conscqucntlv, spirit is primary, that the environment 
and the “self” exist only in an inseparable connection ot 
one and tbe same “complexes of elements.” Apart from these 
two diametrically opposed methods of eliminating the 
dualism of spirit and body,” there can be no third method, 
unless it be eclecticism, winch is a senseless jiunble of mate¬ 
rialism and idealism. And it was this jumble of Avenamis 
thal seemed to Bogdanov and Co. “the truth transcending 


materialism and idealism.’* ^ 

But the professional philosophers are not as naive and 

credulous as are Ihe Russian Machians. True, each of these 
professors-in-ordinary advocates his “omn** system of rcful- 
inc materialism, or, at any rale, of “reconciling material¬ 
ism and idealism. But when it comes to a competitor they 
unceremoniously expose the unconnected fragments of 
materialism and idealism that are contained in all the 
“recent” and “original” systems. And if a few young intel¬ 
lectuals swallowed Avenariiis* hail, that old bird Wundt was 
not to he enticed so easily. The idealist Wundt tore the mask 
from the poseur Avenariiis very unceremoniously when he 
praised him for the onfi-materiaUst tendency of the theory of 
introjectiOTt. 

”If empirio-crilicism,” Wundt wrote, “reproaches vulgar 
materialism hecause hy such expressions as the brain ‘has* 
thought, or llie brain ‘produces’ thought, it expresses a rela¬ 
tion which generally cannot be established by factual obser¬ 
vation and description [evidently, for Wundt it is a “fact** 
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that a person thinks without the help of a brain!] ... this 
reproach, of course, is well founded” (op. cit., pp. 47-48). 

Well, of course! The idealists will always join the half¬ 
hearted Avenarius and Mach in attacking materialism! ft is 
only a pity, Wundt goes on to say, that this theory of in- 
trojeclion “does not stand in any relation to the doctrine of 
the independent vital series, and was, to all appearances, 
only tacked on to it as an afterthought and in a rather arti- 
Picial fashion” (p. 365). 

Introjeclion, says O. Ewald, “is to he regarded as noth¬ 
ing hut a fiction of empirio-criticism, which the latter re¬ 
quires in order to shield its own fallacies” (op. at., p. 44). 
“We observe a strange contradiction: on the one hand, the 
elimination of infrojection and the restoration of the natural 
world conception is intended to re.^tore to the world the 
character of living reality; on the other hand, in the prin¬ 
cipal co-ordination empirio-criticism is leading to a purely 
idealist theory of an absolute correlation of the counter- 
term and the central term. Avenarius is thus moving in a 
circle. He set out to do battle against idealism but laid down 
his arms before it came to an open skirmish. He wanted 
to liberate the world of objects from the yoke of the subject, 
but again bound that world to the subject. What he has 
actually de.stroyed by his criticism is a caricature of idealism 
rather than its genuine epistemological expression” (ibid., 
pp. 64-65). 

“In his [Avenarius’] frequently quoted statement,” Nor¬ 
man Smith says, “that the brain is not the seat, organ or 
supporter of thought, he rejects the only terms which we 
possess for defining their connection” (op. at., p. 30). 

Nor is it surprising that the theory of introjection ap¬ 
proved by Wundt appeals to the sympathy of the outspoken 
spiritualist, James Ward,^ who wages systematic war on 
“naturalism and agnosticism,” and especially on Huxley 
(not because he was an insufficiently outspoken and deter- 


* James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, London, 1906. 
Vol. II, pp. 171.72. 
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mined materialist, for which Engels reproached him, but) 
because his agnosticism served in fact to conceal material- 

Let us note that Karl Pearson, the English Machian, 
who avoids all philosophical artifices, and who recognises 
tieithcr introjeclion, nor co-ordination, nor yet “the discov¬ 
ery of the world-elements,” arrives at the inevitable out¬ 
come of Machism when it is stripped of such “disguises,” 
namely, pure subjective idealism. Pearson knows no “ele¬ 
ments”; “sense impressions” are his alpha and omega. He 
never doubts that man thinks with the help of the brain. 
And the contradiction between this thesis (which alone con¬ 
forms with science) and the basis of his philosophy remains 
naked and obvious. Pearson spares no elTort in combating 
the concept that matter exists independently of our sense-im¬ 
pressions (The Cirammar of Science^ Chap. VII). Repeating 
all Berkeley's arguments, Pearson declares that matter is 
a nonentity. Rut when he comes to speak of the relation of 
the brain to thought, Pearson emphatically declares: “From 
will and consciousness associated with material machinery 
we can infer nothing whatever as to will and conscious¬ 
ness without that machinery.”' He even advances the 
following thesis as a summary of his investigations 
in this field: “Consciousness has no meaning beyond 
nervous systems akin to our own; it is illogical to assert 
that all matter is conscious [hut it is logical to assert 
that all inattcr possesses a property which is essentially 
akin to sensation, the property of reflection], still more that 
consciousness or will can exist outside matter” (ibid.y p. 75, 
2nd thesis). Pearson’s muddle is glaring! Matter is nothing 
but groups of sense-impressions. That is his premise, that 
is his philosophy. Hence, sensation and thought should be 
primary; matter, secondary. But no, consciousness wdthout 
matter does not exist, and apparently not even without a 
nervous system! That is, consciousness and sensation are 


* Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 2iid ed., London, 1900, 
p. 58. 
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secondary. The waters rest on the earth, the earth rests on 
a whale, and the whale rests on the waters. Mach’s “ele¬ 
ments” and Avenarius’ co-ordination and inlrojection do not 
clear up this muddle; all they do is to cover up traces with 
the help of an erudite philosophical gibberish. 

Just such gibberish, and of this a word or two will suf¬ 
fice, is the terminology of Avenarius, who coined a pleni¬ 
tude of diverse “notals,” “securals,” “fidentials,” etc., etc. 
Our Russian Machians for the most part shamefacedly avoid 
this professorial nonsense, and only now and again bombard 
the reader (in order to stun him) with an “existential” and 
such like. But if naive people take these words for a special 
species of bio-mechanics, the German philosophers, who are 
themselves lovers of “erudite” words, laugh at Avenarius. 
To say “notal” (noiiis=kno\vn), or to say that this or the 
other thing is known to me, is absolutely one and the same, 
says Wundt in the section entitled ^‘Scholasfischer Charakter 
des empiriokritischen Systems/* And, indeed, it is the purest 
and most dreary scholasticism. One of Avenarius’ faith¬ 
ful disciples, R. Willy, had the courage to admit it. “Avena¬ 
rius dreamed of a bio-mechanics,” says he, “. ..but an un¬ 
derstanding of the life of the brain can be arrived at only 
by actual discoveries .. .and not by the way in which Ave¬ 
narius attempted to arrive at it. Avenarius’ bio-mechanics is 
not grounded on any new observations whatever; its char¬ 
acteristic feature is purely schematic constructions of con¬ 
cepts, and, indeed, constructions that do not even bear the 
nature of hypotheses that open up new vistas, but rather 
of stereotyped speculations (blopen SpekuUerschablonen), 
which, like a wall, conceal our view.”^ 

The Russian Machians will soon be like fashion-lovers 
who are moved to ecstasy over a hat which has already been 
discarded by the bourgeois philosophers of Europe. 


^ R. Willy, Gegen die Sclwlweisheit, p. 169. Of course, the pedant 
Petzoldt will not make any such admissions. With the smug satis¬ 
faction of the philistine he chews the cud of Avenarius’ “biological” 
scholasticism (Vol. I, Chap. II). 
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fi. THE SOLIPSISM OF MACH AND AVFNARIUS 

We have seen lliat Hie slartinj; point and the fundamen¬ 
tal premise of the philosophy of cmpirio-criticism is subjec¬ 
tive idealism. 'I'he worhl is our sensation—this is the funda¬ 
mental premise, which is oliscured but in nowise altered by 
the word ‘^clement” and by the theories of the “independent 
seiies,” “co-ordination,” and “inlrojeclion.” The absurdity 
of this iihilosophy lies in the fact that it leads to solipsism, 
to the recognition of the existence of the philosophising indi¬ 
vidual only. But our Bussian Machians assure their readers 
that to “charge” Mach “with idealism and even solipsism” 
is “extreme sul>jeclivism.” So says Bogdanov in the intro¬ 
duction to the Bussian translation of Analyse dcr Einpfin- 
(liinycn (p. xi), and the whole Machian troop repeat it in a 
great variety of keys. 

Having examined the methods whereby Mach and Avc- 
narius disguise their solijisism, we have now to add only one 
thing: the “exliemc subjectivism” of assertion lies entirely 
with Bogdanov and (a).; for in |)hiIosopbical lileraUirc writers 
of the most varied trends have long since disclosed the 
fundamental sin of Machism beneath all its disguises. We 
shall confine ourselves to a mere snmmary of oi>inions which 
sufficiently indicate the “subjeclive” if/norance of our Ma¬ 
chians. Let us note in passing that nearly every profession¬ 
al philosopher sympalhises with one or another brand of 
idealism; in Iheir eyes idealism is not a reproach, as it is 
with us Marxists; but they point out Mach’s actual philo- 
so[)hical trend and oppose one system of idealism by another 
system, also idealist, but lo them more consistent. 

O. E\vald, in a book devoted lo an analysis of Avena- 
rius’ teachings, writes: “The creator of empi*io-criticism 
commils himself nolens nolens to solipsism” (/or. rf/., 

pp. (>1-()*>). 

Hans Kleinpeter, a disciple of Mach with whom Mach in 
his preface lo Iirkenntiiis and Intum explicitly declares his 
.solidarity, says; “It is ])recisely Mach who is an example of 
the compatibility of epislemological idealism with the de- 
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inands of natural science [for the eclectic everything is com¬ 
patible], and of the fact that the latter can very well start 
from solipsism without stopping there” {Archiv fur systema- 
tische Philosophic, 1900, Bd. VI, S. 87). 

E. Lucka, analj^sing Mach’s Analyse der Empfindungen, 
says: ‘‘Apart from this... misunderstanding (Mipuerstdnd- 
nis) Mach adopts the ground of pure idealism. ... It is in¬ 
comprehensible that Mach denies that he is a Berkeleian” 
{Kantstudien, Bd. VIII, 1903, S. 416-17). 

W. Jerusalem, a most reactionary Kantian with whom 
Mach in the above-mentioned preface expresses his solidar¬ 
ity (“a closer kinship” of thought than Mach had previ¬ 
ously suspected— Vorwort zii “Erkenntnis und Irriiim” 
S. X, 1906), says: “Consistent phenomenalism leads to so¬ 
lipsism.” And therefore one must borrow a little from Kant! 
(See Der kritische Idealismus und die reine Logik, Wien, 
1905, S. 26.) 

R. Hdnigswald says: “.. . the immanentists and the em- 
pirio-criticists face the alternative of solipsism or metaphys¬ 
ics in the spirit of Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel” (LJeber die 
Lehre Humes von der Realitdt der Aupendinge, 1904, S. 68). 

The English physicist Oliver Lodge, in his book denounc¬ 
ing the materialist Haeckel, speaks in passing, as though of 
something generally known, of “solipsists such as Mach and 
Karl Pearson” (Life and Matter, 1906, p. 8). 

Nature, the organ of the English scientists, through the 
mouth of the geometrician E. T. Dixon, pronounced a very 
definite opinion of the Machian Pearson, one worth quoting, 
not because it is new, but because the Russian Machians have 
naively accepted Mach’s philosophical muddle as the “philos¬ 
ophy of natural science” (A Bogdanov, introduction to 
Analyse der Empfindungen, p. xii, et seq.). 

“The foundation of the whole book,” Dixon writes, “is 
the proposition that since we cannot directly apprehend 
anything but sense-impressions, therefore the things we 
commonly speak of as objective, or external to ourselves, 
and their variations, are nolhing but groups of sense-impres¬ 
sions and sequences of such groups. But Professor Pearson 
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admits the existence of other consciousness than his own 
not only by implication in addressing his book to them, but 
explicitly in many passages.” Pearson infers the existence of 
the consciousness of others by analogy, by observing the 
bodily motions of other people; but since the consciousness 
of olhers is real, the existence of people outside myself niusl 
be cranled! “Of course it would be impossible thus to refute 
a consistent idealist, who maintained that not only 
nal things but all other consciousness were unreal and 
existed only in his imagination; but to recognise the rea ity 
of other consciousnesses is to recognise the reality of the 
means by which we become aware ot them, which ... is the 
external aspect of men's bodies.” The way out of the difu- 
cully is to recognise the “hypothesis” that to our sense-im¬ 
pressions there corresponds an objective reality outside ot 
us This hypothesis satisfactorily explains our sense-impres¬ 
sions. “I cannot seriously doubt that Professor Pearson him¬ 
self believes in them as much as anyone else. Only, if he 
were to acknowledge it explicitly, he would I'Rye to rewrite 
almost every page of The Grammar of Science. 

Ridicule—that is the response of the thinking scientists 
to the idealist philosophy over which Mach waxes so enthu- 

SlQ St iC 

And here, finally, is the opinion of a German physicist, 
L. Boltzmann. The Machians will perhaps say, as Friedrich 
Adler said, that he is a physicist of the old school. But we 
are concerned nom not with theories of physics but with a 
fundamental philosophical problem. Writing against people 
who “have been carried away by the new epistemological 
dogmas.” Boltzmann says: “Mistrust of conceptions which 
we can derive only from immediate sense-impressions has 
led to an extreme which is the direct opposite of former 
naive belief. Only sense-impressions are given us. and. there¬ 
fore, it is said, we have no right to go a step beyond. But to 
be consistent, one must further ask: are our sense-impres¬ 
sions of yesterday also given? What is immediately given 


1 Nature, July 21, 1892, pp. 268*69. 
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is only the one sense-impression, or only the one thought, 
namely, the one we are thinking of at the present moment. 
Hence, to be consistent, one would have to deny not only the 
I existence of other people outside one’s self, but also all con- 
^ ceplions we ever had in the past.”‘ 

This physicist rightly regards the supposedly “new” 
“phenomenalist” view of Mach and Co. as the old absurdity 
of philosophical subjective idealism 

No, it is those who “failed to note” that solipsism is 
Mach’s fundamental error who are stricken with “subjective” 
blindness. 


s 


' Ludwig Boltzmann, Populate Schriften, Leipzig, 1905, S. 132. 
Vgl. S. 168, 177, 187, etc. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
OF EMPIUiO-CRITICISM AND OF DIALECTICAL 

MATERIALISM. II 

1 rilE " rUlNG-IN-ITSELF,” OR V. CHERNOV REFUTES 

FREDERICK ENGELS 


Our Machiaiis have written so much about the “thing-in- 
itself’ that were all their writings to be collected they would 
result in mountains of printed matter. The “Ihing-in-itself” 
is a veritable bate noir with Bogdanov, Valentinov, Bazarov, 
Chernov, Berman and Yushkevich. There is no abuse they 
have not hurled at it, there is no ridicule they have not 
showered on it. And against whom are they breaking lances 
because of this luckless “Ihing-in-itself’? Here a division of 
the philosophers of Russian Alachism according to political 
parlies begins. All the would-be Marxists among the Mach- 
ians are combating Plckhanou's ‘’Ihing-in-itself’; they accuse 
Plekhanov of having become entangled and of having 
strayed into Kantianism, of having forsaken Engels. (We 
shall discuss the lirst accusation in the fourth chapter; the 
second accusation we shall deal with now.) The Machian 
Mr. Victor Chernov, a Narodnik and a sworn enemy of 
Marxism, opens a direct campaign against Engels because 
of the “thing-in-itself.” 

One is ashamed to confess it, but it would be a sin to 
conceal the fact that on this occasion open enmity towards 
Marxism has made Mr. Victor Chernov a more principled 
literary antagonist than our comrades in parly and oppo¬ 
nents in philosophy. For only a guilty conscience (and in ad- 
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dition, perhaps, ignorance of materialism?) could have been 
responsible for the fact that the Machiaa would-be Marxists 
have diplomatically set Engels aside, have completely 
ignored Feuerbach and are circling exclusively around 
Plekhanov. It is indeed circling around one spot, tedious and 
petty pecking and cavilling at a disciple of Engels, while a 
frank examination of the views of the teacher himself is 
cravenly avoided. And since the purpose of these cursory 
comments is to disclose the reactionary character of Mach¬ 
ism and the correctness of the materialism of Marx and 
Engels, we shall leave aside the fussing of the Machian 
would-be Marxists with Plekhanov and turn directly to 
Engels, whom the empirio-criticist Mr. V. Chernov refuted. 
In his Philosophical and Sociological Studies (Moscow, 
1907—a collection of articles written, with few exceptions, 
before 1900) the article “Marxism and Transcendental Phi¬ 
losophy” bluntly begins with an attempt to set up Marx 
against Engels and accuses the latter of “naive dogmatic 
materialism,” of “the crudest materialist dogmatism” (pp. 
29 and 32). Mr, V. Chernov states that a “sufficient” exam¬ 
ple of this is Engels’ argument against the Kantian thing-in- 

itself and Hume’s philosophical line. We shall begin with 
this argument. 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels declares that the fund¬ 
amental philosophical trends are materialism and idealism. 
I Materialism regards nature as primary and spirit as second- 
(ary; it places being first and thought second. Idealism holds 
the contrary view. This root distinction between the “two 
great camps” into which the philosophers of the “various 
schools” of idealism and materialism are divided Engels 
takes as the cornerstone, and he directly charges with “con¬ 
fusion” those who use the terms idealism and materialism 
in any other way. 

“The great basic question of all philosophy,” Engels says, 
especially of modern philosophy, is that concerning the 
relation of thinking and being,” of spirit and nature. Having 
divided the philosophers into “two great camps” on this 
basic question. Engels shows that there is “yet another side” 
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to this basic philosophical question, viz., in what relation 
do our thoughts about the world surrounding us stand 
to this world itself? Is our thinking capable of the cognition 
of the real world? Are we able in our ideas and notions of 
the real world, to produce a correct reflection of reality? 

“The overwhelming majority of philosophers give an 
affirmative answer to this question,” says Engels, including 
under this head not only the materialists but also the most 
consistent idealists, as, for example the absolute idealist 
lle«el, who considered the real world to be the reahsatio 
of some pre-miindane “absolute idea,” while the human 
(spirit, correctly apprehending the real world, apprehends in 

lit and through it the “absolute idea.” . 

“In addition [(.e., to the materialists and the consistent 

idealists] there is yet another set of different philosophers 
those who question the possibility of any cognition (or at 
least of an exhaustive cognition) of the world. To them, 
among the moderns, belong Hume and Kant and they have 
played a very imporlanl role in philosophical develop¬ 
ment (P 3*^) 

*”^Mr. V. Chernov, quoting these words of Engels’, launches 
into the fray. To the word “Kant” he makes the following 

annotation: , , 

“In 1888 it was rather strange to term such philosophers 

as Kant and especially Hume as ‘modern.* At that time it 
was more natural to hear mentioned such names as Cohen> 
Lange, Riehl, Laas, Licbmann, Goring, etc. But Engels, evi¬ 
dently, was not well versed in ‘modern* philosophy (op. cir., 

p. 33, note 2). . . 

Mr. V. Chernov is true to himself. Equally m economic 

and philosophical questions he reminds one of Turgenev s 


‘ F. Encels, Ludwig Feuerbach (quoted from the English edition, 
1934, pp. 30-31.—Trons.) Mr. V. Chernov translates the word iypieg h 
bild Utcrally (a mirror reflection), accusing Plekhanov of prcsentinK 
the theory of Engels “in a very weakened form** by speaking in Ru • 
Sian simply of a “reflection” instead of a “mirror reflection, ims 
is mere cavilling. Spiegclbild in German is also used simply in tne 
sense of Abbild (reflection, image.— Trans.), 
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Voroshilov,^ annihilaling both the ignorant Kautsky” and Ihe 
ignorant Engels by merely referring to “scholarly'^ names! 
The only trouble is that all the authorities mentioned by 
Mr. Chernov are the very Neo-Kantians whom Engels refers 
to on this very same page of his Ludwig Feuerbach as theo¬ 
retical reactionaries, who wore endeavouring to resurrect the 
corpse of the long since refuted doctrines of Kant and 
Hume. The good Chernov did not understand that it is just 
these authoritative (for Machism) and muddled professors 
whom Engels is refuting in his argument! 

Having pointed out that Hegel had already presented the 
“decisive” arguments against Hume and Kant, and that the 
additions made by Feuerbach are more ingenious than pro¬ 
found, Engels continues; 

“The most telling refutation of this as of all other philo¬ 
sophical fancies (Schrullen) is practice, viz,, experiment and 
industry. If we are able to prove TKe correctness of our con¬ 
ception of a natural process by making it ourselves, bring¬ 
ing it into being out of its conditions and using it for our own 
purposes into the bargain, then there is an end of the Kant¬ 
ian incomprehensible [or ungraspable, unfapbaren —this 
important word is omitted both in Plekhanov's translation 
and in Mr. V. Chernov’s translation] ‘thing-in-itself.’ The 
chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and 
animals remained just such ‘things-in-themselves’ until or¬ 
ganic chemistry began to produce them one after another, 
whereupon the ‘thing-in-itself’ became a thing for us, as, for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which 
we no longer trouble to grow in the madder roots in the 
field, but produce, much more cheaply and simpiv from coal 
tar” (pp. 32-33). 

Mr. V. Chernov, quoting this argument, finally loses pa¬ 
tience and completely annihilates poor Engels. Listen to 
this: “No Neo-Kantian will of course be surprised that from 

’ In lh€ novel Smoke. — Trans. 

2 V. Ilyin, The Agrarian Question, Part 1, St. Petersburg, 1908. 
(See Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. I, English ed. V. Ilyin was a pseudo¬ 
nym used by Lenin.— Trans.) 
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cual tar we can proiliue alizarin 'more cheaply and sim- 
|)Iy.’ I^ul that together with alizarin it is i)ossible to produce 
from lliis coal tar and just as cheaply a refutation of the 
Thing-in-itseir will indeed seem a wonderful and unprece¬ 
dented discovery—and not to the Neo-Kanlians alone. 

•‘Engels, api)arenlly, having learned that according to 
Kant the ‘thing-m-itself’ is unknowable, turned this theorem 
into its converse and concluded that everything unknown is 
the thing-in-ilself" (p. 33). 

Listen, Mr. Maehian: lie, but <lon l overdo it! Why, be¬ 
fore the very eyes of the public you are distorting the very 
(piolation from Engels you have set out to '‘tear to pieces," 
without even having grasped the point under discussion! 

In the (irst place, it is not true that Engels '‘is producing 
a refutation of the Ihing-in-itself." Engels said explicitly and 
clearly that he was refuting the Kantian iingraspable (or 
unknowable) Ihing-in-itself. Mr. Chernov confuses Engels' 
materialist concejition of the existence ot things independ¬ 
ently of our consciousness. In the second place, it Kants 
Iheorem reads that the thing-in-itsell is unknowable, the 
"connerse'’ llu'orem would be: the unknowable is the thing- 


in-ilself. Mr. Chernov replaces the unknowable by the un¬ 
known, without realising that by such a suhstilulion he has 
again confused and distorted the materialist view’ of Engels! 

Mr. V. (diernov is so bewildered by the reactionaries of 
oflicial philosophy whom he has taken as his mentors, that 
lie raises an outcry against bhigels without in the least coni- 
fsrehendiiuj the meaning of the example quoted. Let us try 
to exi)lain to this representative of Machism what it is all 


about. 

I'higels clearly and explicitly states that he is contesting 
both Hume and Kant. Yet there is no mention whatever in 
llume of "unknowable things-in-themselves." What then is 
there in common between these two philosophers? It is that 
they both //i principle fence off “the appearance” from that 
which appears, the perce|)tion from that which is perceived, 
the Ihing-for-us from the ‘*thing-in-itself.” Furthermore, 
Hume does not want to hear of the “Ihing-in-ilself,” he re- 
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gards the very thought of it as philosophically inadniissib](% 
as “meta^jiysics" (as the- Humeans and Kanlians call it); 
whereas Kant grants the existence of the “thing-in-ilself," 
but declares it to be “unknowable,*’ fundamentally ditl’erent 
from the phenomenon, belonging to a fundamentally differ¬ 
ent realm, the realm of the “beyond” (Jenscits)^ inacces¬ 
sible to knowledge, but revealed to faith. 

What is the kernel of Engels* objections? Yesterday we 
did not know that coal tar contained alizarin. Today we 
learned that it does. The question is, did coal tar contain 
alizarin yesterday? 

Of course it did. To doubt it would be to make a mockery 
of modern science. 

And if that is so, three important epistemological con¬ 
clusions follow: 

1) Things exist independently of our consciousness, inde¬ 
pendently of our perceptions, outside of us, for it is beyond 
doubt that alizarin existed in coal tar yesterday and it is 
equally beyond doubt that yesterday we knew nothing of the 
existence of this alizarin and received no sensations from it. 

2) There is definitely no difference in principle between 
the phenomenon and the thing-in-itself, and there can be 
no such difference. The only difference is between what is 

^known and what is not yet known. And philosophical in¬ 
ventions of specific boundaries between the one and the 
other, inventions to the effect that the thing-in itself is 
“beyond” phenomena (Kant), or that we can or must fence 
ourselves off by some philosophical partition from the prob- 
j lem of a world which in one part or another is still un¬ 
known but which exists outside us (Hume)—all this is the 
sheerest nonsense, Schrulle, trick, invention. 

3) In the theory of knowledge, as in every other branch 
of science, we must think dialectically, that is, we must not 
regard our knowledge as ready-made and unalterable, but 
must determine how knowledge emerges from ignorance, 
how incomplete, inexact knowledge becomes more complete 
and more exact. 

Once we accept the point of view that human knowledge 
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develops f rom ignorance, we shall lind luillions ot exaiuples 
of it just as simple as the ciiscovery ol alizann in coal tai, 
millions of observations not only m the history of science 
and technologv but in the everyday life ot each and every 
one of us lliat illustrate the translormation of things-in- 
themselves ■ into •‘things-for-us.*’ the appearance of -plienom- 
cna" when our sense-organs experience a jolt iroin exter¬ 
nal objecls. Ihe disappearance of "phenomena when some 
obstacle prevents the aclion upon our sense-organs ot an 
object which we know to exist. The sole and unavoidable 
deduction la be made from this—a deduction winch all ot 
us make in everyday inaclicc and which materialism de¬ 
liberately iilaces at ilie foundation of its episicmology—-is 
that outside us, and independently of us, there exist objects 
things and bodies and that our perceptions arc images ot 
the external world. Mach's converse theory (that bodies are 
complexes of sensalions) is nothing but pilitul idealist non- 
.sense And Mr. Chernov, in his "analysis" ot Lngels, once 
more revealed his Voroshilov qualities; Kngels' simple exam¬ 
ple seemed to him "strange and naive"! lie regards only 
ifclehrlcs (iction as genuine jihilosophy and is unable to dis- 
iinguish professorial eclecticism from the consistent mate¬ 
rialist theory of knowledge. 

It is both imiiossible and unnecessary to analyse Mr. 
Chernov’s other arguments; they all amount to the same 
pretentious rigmarole (like the assertion that tor the mate¬ 
rialists the atom is the thing-in-ilself!). We shall note only 
Ihe argument which is relevant to our discussion (an argu¬ 
ment which has apparently led cerlain people astray), viz., 
that Marx supposedly dilVered Irom I'-ugels. Ihe question 
at issue is Marx's second Thesis on Feuerbach and Plekha- 
nov's translation of the word DiesseititjkcU. 

Here is the second Thesis: 

"The question whelher objective truth can be altributed 
to human thinking is not a question ol theory, but is a 
practical question. In practice man must prove the truth, 
i.e., the reality and power, the ‘Ihis-sidedness’ of Ins thiiiU- 
ing! The displile over Ihe reality or non-reality of thinking 
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which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic ques¬ 
tion. 

Instead of “prove . . . the this-sidedness of . . . thinking' 
(a literal translation), Plekhanov has: prove that thinking 
“does not stop at this side of phenomena.” And Mr. V. Cher¬ 
nov cries: “The contradiction between Marx and Engels is 
eliminated very simply.... It appears as though Marx, like 
Engels, asserted the knowability of things-in-themselves and 
the ‘other-sidedness’ of thinking” (!oc. cit., p. 34, note). 

What can be done with a Voroshilov whose every phrase 
makes confusion worse confounded! It is sheer ignorance, 
Mr. Victor Chernov, not to know that all materialists assert 
the knowability of things-in-themselves. It is ignorance, Mr. 
Victor Chernov, or infinite slovenliness, to skip the very 
first phrase of the thesis and not to realise that the “objec¬ 
tive truth” (gegenstandliche Wahrheit) of thinking means 
nothing else than the existence of objects (ne., “things-in- 
themselves”) truly reflected by thinking. It is sheer illiteracy, 
Mr. Victor Chernov, to assert that from Plekhanov’s para¬ 
phrase (Plekhanov gave a paraphrase and not a translation) 
“it appears as though” Marx defended the other-sidedness 
of thought. Because only the Humeans and the Kantians 
confine thought to “this side of phenomena.” But for all 
materialists, including those of the seventeenth century 
whom Bishop Berkeley demolished (see Introduction), 
“phenomena” are “things-for-us” or copies of the “objects- 
in-themselves.” Of course, Plekhanov’s free paraphrase is 
not obligatory upon those who desire to know Marx him¬ 
self, but it is obligatory to try to understand what Marx 
meant and not to prance about like a Voroshilov. 

It is interesting to note that while among people who call 
themselves socialists we encounter an unwillingness or in¬ 
ability to grasp the meaning of Marx’s “Theses,” bourgeois 
writers, specialists in philosophy, sometimes manifest great¬ 
er scrupulousness. I know of one such writer who studied 
the philosophy of Feuerbach and in connection with it 


' Soc A|ipendix to Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach, p. —7’rr/n<f. 
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Marx’s ‘ 'nieses.” 'I'lial wriler is Albert Levy, who devoted 
the third cluipter ot the second part of his book on Feiier- 
bach to an examination of the innuence of Feuerbach on 
Marxd Willioiit going into the question whether Levy al¬ 
ways interprets Feuerl)ach correctly, or how he criticises 
Marx from the ordinary bourgeois standpoint, we shall only 
(juote his oi>inion of the |)Iiiloso])hical content of Marx s 
famous ‘ Theses." Uegarding the first Thesis. Levy sap: 
“Marx, on the one liaiid, together with all earlier material¬ 
ism and with Feuerbach, recognises that there are real and 
distinct objects outside us corresponding to our ideas ot 

) 111 

As the reader sees, it was iiniuedialely clear to Albert 
l.evy that the basic position not only of Marxian material¬ 
ism but of vvcri} materialism, of "all earlier” materialism, 
is the recognition of real objects outside us, to which objects 
our ideas “correspond." This elementary truth, which holds 
good for all materialism in general, is unknown only to the 

Hussian Machians. Levy continues: 

. . On the other hand, Marx exi)resses regret that mate¬ 
rialism had left it to idealism to appreciate the importance 
of the active forces [i.e., human practice], which, according 
to Marx, must be wrested from idealism in order to inte¬ 
grate them into the materialist system. Kut it will of course 
be necessary to give these active forces the real and sensible 
character which idealism cannot grant them. Marx s idea, 
then, is the following: just as to our ideas there correspond 
real objects outside us, so to our phenomenal activity there 
corresponds a real activity outside us, an activity of things. 
In this sense humanity partakes of the absolute, not only 
tlirough theoretical knowledge but also through practical 
activity; thus all human activity acquires a dignity, a nobil¬ 
ity, that permits it to advance hand in hand with theory. 
Revolutionarv activity henceforth acquires a metaphysical 
significance. . . 

' Albert I.6vv, La philosophic de Feuerbach ct son in/litcnce sur 
la litteraturc nlieiuandc. Paris. 1004. pp. 240-338. on llu' intluenco of 
I'eiieiltacl. ou Marx, and pp. 200-08. an exaniinalion of Uic “Theses. 
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Albert Levy is a professor. And a proper professor mu^l 
inveigh against the materialists for being metaphysicians. 
For the idealist professors of the Humean and Kantian va¬ 
riety every kind of materialism is “metaphysics,” I)ecause 
beyond the phenomenon (appearance, the thing-for-us) it 
discerns a reality outside us. A. Levy is therefore essentially 
right when he says that in Marx's opinion there corresponds 
to the “phenomenal activity” of humanity “an activity of 
things,” that is to say, human practice has not only a phenom¬ 
enal (in the Humean and Kantian sense of the term), but 
an objectively real significance. The criterion of practice— 
as we shall show in detail in its proper place (§ 6)—has 
entirely different meanings for Mach and Marx. “Humanity 
partakes of the absolute” means that human knowdedge 
reflects absolute truth (see below, § 5); the practice of hu¬ 
manity, by verifying our ideas, corrol)oralcs what in those 
ideas corresponds to absolute truth. A. Levy continues: 

“...Having reached this point, Marx naturally encoun¬ 
ters the objections of the critics. He has admitted the exist¬ 
ence of things-in-themselves, of which our theory is the 
human translation. He cannot evade the usual objection: 
what assurance have you of the accuracy of the translation? 
What proof have you that the human mind gives you an 
objective truth? To this objection Marx replies in his second 
Thesis” (p, 291). 

^ The reader sees that Levy does not for a moment doubt 
that Marx recognised the existence of things-in-themselves! 

2. “TRANSCENDENCE,” OR BAZAROV “REVISES” ENGEES 

But while the Russian Machian would-be Marxists diplo¬ 
matically evaded one of the most emphatic and explicit 
statements of Engels they “revised” another statement of 
his in quite the Chernov manner. However tedious and labo¬ 
rious the task of correcting perversions and mutilations of 
the meaning of quotations may be, he who wishes to speak 
of the Russian Machians cannot avoid it. 

Here is Bazarov’s revision of Engels. 
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la tiu' article -Oa Historical Malcrialisni,"' Engels 
si)eaUs ol the English agnostics (philosophers of Hume’s 

trend of thought) as follows; .... 

■ . Our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 

upon the information (Mitteiliiiuien) imparted to us by our 

• « 

s(‘llS(^S. 

IjCI us note for llie of our Mucliiuns tliG uf?- 

uostic (Humean) also starts from sensations and recognises 
no other source of knowledge. The agnostic is a pure •‘/jom- 
lioisl/' he it said for the henetU of the adherents of tlie “lat¬ 
est positivism." 

. . iSul. he [the agnostic) adtis, how do we know that 
(uir senses give us correct representations (Abbilder) ot the 
ohjecis we perc('ive through them? And he proceeds to iiy 
lorm us that, whenever he si)eaks of objects or their quali¬ 
ties he (loes in reality not mean these objects and qualities, 
of which he cannot know anything for certain, but mere¬ 
ly the impressions which tliey have ])roduced on his 
senses. . . 

What two lines of philosophical tendency does Engels 
contrast here? ()t\e line is that the senses give us faithful 
images of things, that we know the thiiujs themscines, that 
the outer world acts on our sense-organs. This is material¬ 
ism—with whicti the agnostic is not in agreement. What 
then is the essence of the agnostic’s line? It is that he does 
not <fo beyond sensations, that he stoj)s on this side of phe¬ 
nomena, refusing to see anything “certain'’ beyond the 
boundary of sensations. Abt)ut these thinys themselves (i.e., 
alxtiit the things-in-lhemselves, the “objects-in-themselves,” 
as the materialists whom Berkeley opposed called them), 
we can know nothing certain—so the agnostic categorically 
insists. H(*nce, in the controversy of which Engels speaks 


* rhis ailicle forms llu* IiUrodnction to llio Kaglisli oililion of 
laigcls’ S<yci<!lism: Viopian and Scicnti/ic aiut was transtated I'V 
I’tigcls Iiiinst'lf into Gorman in Iho \cuo /rit, XI. I (1802-93, No. 1). 
Tlu* only Unssian Iranslation, if I am not mistakon, is to be found In 
Ihe symi)osinm Historical Materialism, p. 102, of scq. Itazarov quotes 
the passage in the Stadics “in" the Philosophy of Marxism, p (VI. 
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' the materialist affirms the existence and knowability of 
Ihings-in-themselves. The agnostic does not even admit tlic 
thought of things-in-themselves and insists that we can 
know nothing certain about them. 

It may be asked in what way the position of the agnos¬ 
tic as outlined by Engels differs from the position of Mach? 
In the “new” term “element”? But it is sheer childishness 
to believe that a nomenclature can change a philosophical 
line, that sensations when called “elements” cease to he sen¬ 
sations! Or does the difference lie in the “new” idea that 
the very same elements constitute the physical in one con¬ 
nection and the psychical in another? But did you not ob¬ 
serve that Engels’ agnostic also puts “impressions” in place 
of the “things themselves”? That means that in essence the 
agnostic too dilTcrentiates between physical and psychical 
'‘impressioits”\ Here again the difference is excliisivelij one 
of nomenclature. When Mach says that objects are com¬ 
plexes of sensations, Mach is a Berkeleian; when Mach 
“corrects” himself, and says that “elements” (sensations) 
can be physical in one connection and psychical in another, 
Mach is an agnostic, a Humean. Mach does not go beyond 
these two lines in his philosophy, and it requires extreme 
naivete to take this muddlehead at his word and believe 
that he has actually “transcended” both materialism and 
idealism. 

Engels deliberately mentions no names in his exposition, 
and criticises not individual representatives of Humism (pi'o- 
fessional philosophers are very prone to call original systems 
the petty variations one or another of them makes in ter¬ 
minology or argument), but the whole Humean line. Engels 
criticises not particulars but the essential thing; he examines 
the fundamental wherein all Humeans deviate from mate¬ 
rialism, and his criticism therefore embraces Mill, Huxley 
and Mach alike. Whether we say (with J. S, Mill) that mat¬ 
ter is the permanent possibility of sensation, or {with Ernst 
Klach) that matter is more or less stalile complexes of “ele¬ 
ments”—sensations—we remain within the bounds of agnos¬ 
ticism, or Humism. Both standpoints, or more correctly both 
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loriniilalions, arc covered by Engels’ exposition of agnosti¬ 
cism: the agnostic does not go beyond sensations and asserts 
Uiat he cannot know anything certain about their source, 
about their original, etc. And if Mach attributes such great 
inii)ortance to his disagreement with Mill on this question, 
it is I)ecause Mach comes under Engels' characterisation of 
a i>rofessor-in-ordinary: Flohknacker. Ay, gentlemen, you 
have only cracked a flea by making ]>etty corrections and 
by altering terminology instead of entirely abandoning the 
basic, half-hearted standpoint. 

And how does the materialist luigels—at the beginning 
of the article Engels exi)licilly and emphatically contrasts 
his materialism to agnosticism—refute the foregoing argu¬ 
ments? 

. . Now, this line of reasoning seems undoubtedly hard 
to beat by mere argumentation. But before there was argu¬ 
mentation there was action, liu Anfang tvar die Tat. And 
human action had solved the difticully long before human 
ingenuity invented it. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. From the moment we turn to our own use these ob¬ 
jects, according to the qualities we perceive in them, we pul 
to an infallible test the correctness or otherwise of our 
sense-perceptions. If these perceptions have been wrong, 
then our estimate of the use to which an object can he turned 
must also he wrong, and our attempt must fail. But if we 
succeed in accomplishing our aim, if we find that the object 
does agree with our idea of it, and does answer the purpose 
we intended it for, then that is positive proof that our per- 
ceplions of it and of its qualities, so far. agree with reality 
outside ourselves. . . 

Thus, the materialist theory, the theory of the reflection 
of objects by our mind, is here presented with absolute 
clarity: things exist outside us. Our perceptions and ideas 
are tlieir images. Veritiention of these images, differentia¬ 
tion helween true and false images, is given by practice. But 
let Tis listen to a little more of Engels (Bazarov at this point 
ends his quotation from Engels, or rather from Plekhanov. 
for be deems it luuiecessary to deal with Engels himself); 
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. . And whenever we find ourselves lace to lace with a 
failure, then we £»cnerally are not lon^ in inakini' out tiu' 
cause that made us fail; we find that the perception upon 
which we acted was either incomplete and superficial, or 
combined with the results of other perceptions in a way 
not warranted by them [the Russian translation in On Histor- 
ical Materialism is incorrect]—what we call defective rea¬ 
soning. So long as we take care to train and to use our senses 
properly, and to keep our action within the limits pres¬ 
cribed by perceptions properly made and properly used, so 
long we shall find that the result of our action proves the 
conformity (Ucbereinstimmiing) of our perceptions with the 
objective (gcgenstdndlich) nature of the things perceived. 
Not in one single instance, so far, have we been led to the 
conclusion that our sense-perceptions, scientifically con¬ 
trolled, induce in our minds ideas respecting the outer world 
that are, by their very nature, at variance with reality, or 
that there is an inherent incompatibility between the outer 
world and our sense-perceptions of it. 

“But then come the Neo-Kanlian agnostics and say. . . 

We shall leave to another time the examination of the 
arguments of the Neo-Kantians. Let us remark here that 
anybody in the least acquainted with the subject, or even 
the least bit attentive, cannot fail to understand that Engels 
is here expounding the very same materialism against which 
the Machians are alwavs and evervwhere doing battle. And 
now just watch the manner in which Bazarov revises Engels; 

“Here,” writes Bazarov in connection with the fragment 
of the quotation we have given, “Engels is actually attack¬ 
ing Kantian idealism... 

It is not true. Bazarov is muddling things. In the passage 
which he quoted, and which is quoted by us more fully, 
there is not a syllable either about Kantianism or about 
idealism. Had Bazarov really read the whole of Engels’ ar¬ 
ticle, he could not have avoided seeing that Engels speaks 
of Neo-Kantianism, and of Kanfs whole line, only in the 
next paragraph, just where we broke off our quotation. .A.nd 

had Bazarov attentivelv read and reflected on the fragment 

% 
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lie himself quotes, lie could not have avoided seein^t that in 
the arguments of the agnostic which Engels here refutes 
lliere is iiof a trace of cither idealism or Kantianism; for 
idealism begins only wlien the [ihilosoplier says that things 
are our sensations, while Kantianism begins when the philos- 
riplier says that the Ihing-in-itself (‘xisls hut is unknowable. 
Bazarov confuses Kantianism with Ifumism; and he con¬ 
tuses them because, being himself a semi-I5erkeleian, a semi- 
niimean of tlie Machian sect, he docs not understand (as 
will I)G shown in detail below) the distinction lictween the 
Humean and the materialist opposition to Kantianism. 

■‘...But, alas!’ continues Bazarov. “Ins argument is 
aimed against Plekhanov’s philosophy just as much as it is 
against Kantian plnlosophy. fn the school of Plckhanov- 
Orlhodox, as Bogdanov has already pointed out, there is a 
fatal misunderstanding regarding consciousness. To Plekha- 
uov, as to all idealists, it seems that everything percep¬ 
tually given, i.e., cognised, is ‘.sul>jective*; that to proceed 
only from what is tactually given is to l)c a solipsist; that 
real beiii(f can he lonnd only l)cyond llio boundaries of 
everything that is immediately given. . . 

I Ills is entirely in the spirit of Chernov and Iiis assur¬ 
ances that Liehknecht was a Irue-Rnssian Narodnik! If 
Plekhanov is an idealist who lias deserted Engels, tlicn why 
is it that von, wiio are supposedly an adliorent of Engels, are 
not a materialist? lliis is nottiing hnl wretched myslifica- 
lion, CiOinrade Bazarov! By means of the Machian expres¬ 
sion ''immcilialehf ffivetf* you liegin to confuse the differ¬ 
ence between agnosticism, idealism and materialism. Don’t 
you understand that such expressions as the “immediately 
given” and the “factually given” are jiarl of llie rigmarole 
of llie Macliians, the immanonlisls, and the other reaction¬ 
aries in philosophy, a masquerade, whereby llie agnostic (and 
sometimes, as in Macli’s case, tlic idealist too) disguises 
iiimsclf in the cloak of the materialist? For the malerialisl 
the “factually given” is tlie outer world, the image of which 
is our sensations. For the idealist the ‘facliially given” is 
seiisalion. and the outer world is declared to he a “complex 
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ol seiibulions. For the agnostic liic ■iniiiiediateiy given " is 
also sensation, but the agnostic does not go on either to the 
materialist recognition of the reality of the outer world, or 
to the idealist recognition of the world as our sensation. 
Therefore your statement that “real being [according to 
Plekhanov] can be found only beyond the boundaries of 
everything that is immediately given'" is sheer nonsense and 
inevitably follows from your Machian position. But while 
you have a perfect right to adopt any position you choose, 
including a Machian one, you have no right to falsify Engels 
when you speak of him. And from Engels’ words it is per¬ 
fectly clear that for the materialist real being lies beyond 
the “sense-perceptions,” impressions and ideas of man, 
while for the agnostic it is impossible to go beyond these 
perceptions. Bazarov believed Mach, Avenarius, and Schuppe 
wiien tliey said that the “immediately” (or factually) given 
connects the perceiving self with the perceived environment 


in the famous “indissoluble” co-ordinalion, and endeavours, 
unobserved by the reader, to impute this nonsense to the 
materialist Engels! 

.. It is as though the foregoing passage from Engels 
was deliberately written by him in a very popular and 
accessible form in order to dissipate this idealist misunder¬ 


standing. . . .” 


Not for nought was Bazarov a pupil of Avenarius I He 
continues his mystification: under the pretence of combat¬ 
ing idealism (of which Engels is not speaking here), he 
smuggles in the idealist “co-ordinalion.” Not bad, Comrade 
Bazarov! 

.. The agnostic asks, how do we know that our subjec¬ 
tive senses give us a correct presentation of objects?. . .” 

You are muddling things. Comrade Bazarov! Engels 
himself does not speak of, and does not even ascribe to his 
foe the agnostic, such nonsense as ‘'subjective’* senses. There 
are no other senses except human, i.e., “subjective” senses, 
for we are speaking from the standpoint of man and not 
of a hobgoblin. You are again trying to impute Machism 
to Engels, to imply that he says: the agnostic regards sens- 
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c's, or, to be liioie precise, scnsalioiis, as only subjective 
(whicli the agnostic does not do!), while wc and Avcnariiis 
Jiave "co-ordinated ’ the object into an indissoluble connec¬ 
tion with llie subject. Not bad, Comrade Bazarov! 

■*. . . I3ut what do you term 'correct'?—Engels rejoins.— 
i’liat is correct which is confirmed by our practice; and 
consequently, since our scnse-i)crccptions are confirmed by 
(‘xperience, they are not ‘subjective,’ that is, they are not 
arbitrary, or illusory, but correct and real as such....” 

You arc muddling things, Comrade Bazarov 1 You have 
sul)stiluted lor the question of the existence of things out¬ 
side our sensations, ])erceplions, ideas, the question of the 
criterion of the corrcclness of our ideas of “these same” 
things, or, more j)recisel 3 ', you are hedginy the former ques¬ 
tion with the help ol the latter. But Engels says explicitly 
an<i clearly tiiat what distinguishes him from the agnostic is 
not only the agnostic s doubt as to whether our images are 
correct, but also the agnostic's doubt its to whether we 
may speak ol the things thcinscliycs, as to whether we may 
have “certain" knowledge of their existence. Whv did Baza¬ 
rov resort to this Juggling? In order to obscure and con¬ 
found what is the basic question for materialism (and for 
Engels, as a malerialisl), oiz., the question of the existence 
of things outside our mind, which, by acting on our sense- 
oigans, evoke sensations. It is impossible to be a materialist 
without answering this question in the affirmative; but one 
can be a materialist and still dilfer on what constitutes the 
criterion of (he correctness of the images presented by our 
senses. 

And Bazarov muddles mailers still more when he attri¬ 
butes to Engels, in the dispute with the agnostic, the absurd 
and ignorant expression that our sense-perceptions are con¬ 
firmed by ^'experienced Engels did not use and could not 
have used this word here, for bhigcls was well aware that 
the idealist Berkeley, the agnostic Hume and the materialist 
Diderot all haci recourse to ex])crience. 

.. . Inside the limits within which we have to do with 
objects in practice, perceptions of the object and of its 
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properties coincide with a reality existing outside us. “To 
coincide’ is somewhat ditferent from being a ‘hieroglyphic.’ 
‘They coincide' means that, within the given limits, the 
sense-perception is [Bazarov's italics] the reality existing 
outside us... 

The end crowns the work. Engels has been treated a la 
Mach, fried and served with a Machian sauce. But take care 
you do not choke, worthy cooks! 

“Sense-perception is the reality existing outside us!” This 
is just the fundamental absurdity, the fundamental muddle 
and falsity of Machism, from which flows all the rest of the 
balderdash of this philosophy and for which Mach and 
Avenarius have been embraced by those arrant reactionaries 
and preachers of clericalism, the immanentists. However 
much V. Bazarov wriggled, however cunning and diplomatic 
he was in evading ticklish points, in the end he gave him¬ 
self away and betrayed his true Machian character! To say 
that “sense-perception is the reality existing outside us" is to 
return to Humism, or even Berkeleianism, concealing it¬ 
self in the fog of “co-ordination.” This is either an idealist 
lie or the subterfuge of the agnostic, Comrade Bazarov, for 
sense-perception is not the reality existing outside us, it is 
only the image of that reality. Are trying to make capi¬ 
tal of the ambiguous Russian word sovpadatV Are you 
trying to lead the unsophisticated reader to believe that “to 
coincide” here means “to be identical,” and not “to corres¬ 
pond to”? That means basing one’s falsification of Engels 
a la Mach on a perversion of the meaning of a quotation, 
and nothing more. 

Take the German original and you will find there the 
words stimmen mit, which means to correspond witli, “to 
voice with”—the latter translation is literal, for Stimme 
means voice. The words *^stimmen mit*^ cannot mean “to 
coincide” in the sense of “fo be identical.” And even for the 
reader who does not know German but who reads Engels 
with the least bit of attention, it is perfectly clear, it cannot 
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Sovpadat —to coincide.— Trans. 
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1)C‘ olherwisc lluu) rkar. Ihal Engels Ihroiighoul his whole 
arginiK'nl Irca.is the expression "scnse-perccpUon” as the 
inwffc (Abhild) of the reality existing outsiJe us, aiul that 
llierelore the word ’’eoincide ' can ho used in Russian exclu¬ 
sively in tlie sense of “correspondence," “concurrence," etc. 
To altril)ute to Engels the IhoughI that “sense-perception is 
the reality existing {)ulsidc us" is such a i>earl of Machian 
distortion, such a llagranl attempt to palm oil agnosticism 
and idealism as materialism, tliat one must admit that Baza¬ 
rov has broken all records! 

One asks, how can sane i)eople in sound mind i\nd judg¬ 
ment assert that “sense-perception [within what limits is not 
importanti is tiie reality existing outside ns"? Tiie earth is 
a reality existing oulsi<lc us. It cannot “coincide" (in the 
sense of l)eing identical) with our sense-perception, or be 
in indissoluble co-ordinalion with it, or be a “complex of 
tlemenls" in another connection identical wilh sensation; 
lor the earth existed at a time when there were no men, no 
sense-organs, no mailer organiseti in that superior form in 
which its i)roperly of sensation is in any way clearly per- 
cej)lible. 

That is just the point, tliat the torlnous theories of “co¬ 
ordination," “inlrojeclion." and llie newly-discovered world 
elements wliich we analysed in Chapter 1 serve to cover up 
this idealist absurdity. Bazarov’s formulaliou, so inadvert- 
enlly ami incautiously thrown oil' hy him. is excellent in 
tliat il patently reveals that crying aiisurdily, which other¬ 
wise it would have been necessary to excavate from the piles 
of eriulile, pscudo-scientilic, professorial rigmarole. 

AH jiraise to yon, Comrade Bazarov 1 We shall erect 
a monument to you in your liielimc. On one side we shall 
engrave voiir dictum, and on the oilier; “To the Russian 
Machian who dug the grave of Machism among the Russian 

Marxists!" 


We shall speak separately of the Iwo points louched ou 
hv Ra/arov in Ihe ahove-menlioned quolalion, vi:., the crile- 
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ria of practice of the agnostics (Machiaiis included) and the 
materialists, and the ditrerence between the theory of reflec¬ 
tion (or images) and the theory of symbols (or hieroglyph¬ 
ics). For the present we shall continue to quote a little more 
from Bazarov: 

.. But what is beyond these boundaries? Of this Engels 
does not say a word. He nowhere manifests a desire to 
perform that ‘transcendence,’ that stepping beyond the 
boundaries of the perceptually-given world, which lies at the 
foundation of Plekhanov’s ‘theory of knowledge’... 

Beyond what “boundaries”? Does he mean the bound¬ 
aries of the “co-ordination” of Mach and Avenarius, which 
supposedly indissolubly merges the self with the environ¬ 
ment, the subject with the object? The very question put by 
Bazarov is devoid of meaning. But if he had put the ques¬ 
tion in an intelligible way, he would have clearly seen that 
the external world lies “beyond the boundaries” of man’s 
sensations, perceptions and ideas. But the word “transcend¬ 
ence” once more betrays Bazarov. It is a specifically Kan¬ 
tian and Humean “crotchet” to erect in principle a bound¬ 
ary between the appearance and the thing-in-itself. To pass 
from the appearance, or, if you will, from our sensation, 
perception, etc., to the thing existing outside of perception 
is a transcendence, Kant says; and we permit this transcend¬ 
ence not to knowledge but to faith. We do not permit tran¬ 
scendence at all. Hume objects. And the Kantians, like the 
Humeans, call the materialists transcendental realists, “meta¬ 
physicians,” who effect an illegitimate passage (in Latin, 
transcensus) from one region to another, fundamentally 
different, region. In the works of the contemporary profes¬ 
sors of philosophy who follow the reactionary line of Kant 
and Hume, you may encounter (take only the names enu¬ 
merated by Voroshilov-Chernov) endless repetitions made 

keys of the charge that materialism is “meta¬ 
physical” and “transcendent.” Bazarov borrowed from the 
reactionary professors both the word and the process of 
thought, and flourishes them in the name of “recent positiv¬ 
ism’! As a matter of fact the very idea of the “transcend- 
8—781 
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eiice,” i.e., of a boundary in principle between the appear¬ 
ance and the lliing-in-ilselt, is a nonsensical idea of the 
agnostics (Iluineans and Kantians included) and the ideal¬ 
ists. We have already explained this in connection with 
Engels’ example of alizarin, and we shall explain it again 
in the words of Eeuerbach and Joseph Dietzgen. But let us 
first finish with Bazarov's “revision” of Engels: 

“...In one place in his Anti-Duhrimj^ Engels says that 
■being’ outside of the realm of sense-perception is an offene 
Fragc, i.e,, a question, for the answer to which, or even for 
tlie asking of which we have no data.” 

Bazarov repeats this argument after the German Ma- 
chian, Friedrich Adler. This last example is perhaps even 
\vorse tlian the “sense-perception” which “is the reality 
existing outside us.” In his Anti-Duhring Engels says: 

“The unity of the world does not consist in its being, 
although its being is a pre-condition of its unity, as it must 
eerlainly fust be, before it can be one. Being, indeed, is al¬ 
ways an open question (ofjene Frage) beyond the point 
where our sphere of observation (Gesichtskreis) ends. The 
real unily of the world coiKsists in its materiality, and this 
is proved not by a few juggling phrases, but by a long and 
protracted development of philosophy and natural science.”^ 

Behold the new hash our cook has prepared, Engels is 
s])eaking of being bcijond the point where our sphere of 
observation ends, for instance, the existence of men on Mars. 
Obviously, such being is indeed an open question. And Ba¬ 
zarov, as though delilieratcly refraining from giving the full 
quotation, jiaraphrases Engels as saying that *^being outside 
the re(dm of sense^perception** is an open questionl! This 
is the sheerest nonsense and Engels is here being saddled 
with the views of those professors of philosophy whom 
Bazarov is accustomed to lake at their word and whom 
Dietzgen justly called the graduated flunkeys of clericalism 
or fideism. Indeed, fideism positively asserts that something 
does exist “beyond the world of perception.” The material- 


r, Engels, Anti-Duhring, pp. 62-53. — Trans. 
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ists, in agreement with natural science, vigorously deny 
this. An intermediate position is held by those professors, 
Kanlians, Humeans (including the Machians), etc., “who 
have found the truth outside materialism and idealism” and 
who “compromise,” saying: it is an open question. Had 
Engels ever said anything like this, it would be a shame and 
disgrace to call oneself a Marxist. 

But enoughi Half a page of quotation from Bazarov pre¬ 
sents such a complete tangle that we are obliged to content 
ourselves with what has already been said and not to con¬ 
tinue following all the waverings of Machian thought, 

3. L. FEUERBACH AND J. DIETZGEN ON THE THING-IN-ITSELF 

To show how absurd are the assertions of our Machians 
that the materialists Marx and Engels denied the existence 
of things-in-themselves (i.e., things outside our sensations, 
perceptions, and so forth) and the possibility of their cogni¬ 
tion, and that they admitted the existence of an absolute 
boundary between the appearance and the thingdn-ilself, 
we shall give a few more quotations from Feuerbach. The 
whole trouble with our Machians is that they set about par¬ 
roting the words of the reactionary professors on dialectic¬ 
al materialism without themselves knowing anything either 
of dialectics or of materialism. 

“Modern philosophical spiritualism,” says Feuerbach, 
“which calls itself idealism, utters the annihilating, in its 
own opinion, stricture against materialism that it is dogma¬ 
tism, viz., that it starts from the sensuous (sinnlichen) world 
as though from an undisputed (ausgemachte) objective truth, 
and assumes that it is a world in itself (an sich), i.e., as 
existing without us, while in reality the world is only a 
product of spirit” (Samtllche Werke, Band X, 1866, S. 185). 

This seems clear enough. The world in itself is a world 
that exists without us. This materialism of Feuerbach’s, 
like the materialism of the seventeenth century contested by 
Bishop Berkeley, consisted in the recognition that “objects- 
in-themselves” exist outside our mind. The an sich (of itself, 
8 * 
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or “in itself") of Feuerbach is the absolute contrary of the 
an sich of Kant. Let us recall the excerpt from Feuerbach 
already quoted, where lie rebukes Kant because for the latter 
the ‘Hhing-in-ilself’ is an “abstraction without reality.” For 
Feuerbach the 'Thing-in-itself ’ is an “abstraction with real¬ 
ity,” that is, a world existing outside us, completely know- 
able and fundamentally not dillerent troin “appearance. 

Feuerbach very ingeniously and clearly explains how 
ridiculous it is to poslulate a “Iransceiulence” from the world 
of phenomena to the world in ilselt, a sort of impassable 
gulf created by the priests and taken over from them by the 
professors of philosophy. Here is one ot his explanations: 

“Of course, the products of fantasy are also products of 
nature, for the force of fantasy, like all other human forces, 
is in the last analysis (ziiletzt) both in its basis and in Us 
origin a foice of nature; nevertheless, a human being is a 
being distinguishetl from the sun, moon and stars, from 
stones, animals and plants, in a word, from those beings 
f VV^c.sc/0 which he designates by the general name, ‘nature; 
and consequently, man's presentations (Bilder) of the sun, 
moon and stars and the other beings ol nature (Naturwcsert)y 
although these i)rcsenlalions are jiroducls of nature, are 
yet products distinct i'rom their objects in nature” (WerkCj 
Band VII, Stuttgart 1903, S. 516). 

The objects of our ideas are distinct from our ideas, the 
Ihing-in-itsclf is distinct from the thing-for-us, tor the latter 
is only a part, or only one aspect, of the former, just as 
man himself is only a fragment of the nature reflected in 
his ideas. 

. . The taste-nerve is just as much a product of nature 
as salt is, but it does not follow from this that the taste of 
salt is directly as such an objective property of salt, that 
what sail is merelv as an object of sensation it also is in 
itself (an iind fiir sich), hence that the sensation of salt on 
the tongue is a property of salt thought of without sensa¬ 
tion (dc$ ohne Empl'indiing gedachten Salzcs)...." And 
several pages earlier: “Saltiness, as a taste, is the subjective 
expression of an objective properly of salt” {ibid., p. 514). 
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Sensation is the result of the action of a thing-in-itself, 
existing objectively outside us, upon our sense-organs—such 
is Feuerbach’s theory. Sensation is a subjective image of 
the objective world, of the world an und fur sich. 

. . So is man also a being of nature (Naturwesen)^ like 
sun, star, plant, animal, and stone, nevertheless, he is' dis¬ 
tinct from nature, and, consequently, nature in the head 
and heart of man is distinct from nature outside the human 
head and heart.’* 

. . However, this object, viz.^ man, is the only object 
in which, according to the statement of the idealists them¬ 
selves, the requirement of the ‘identity of object and subject’ 
is realised; for man is an object whose equality and unity 
with my being are beyond all possible doubt... . And is rot 
one man for another, even the most intimate, an object of 
tantasy, of the imagination? Does not each man comprehend 
another in his own way, after his own mind (in und nach 
seinem Sinne)^,.. And if even between man and man, 
between mind and mind, there is a very considerable differ¬ 
ence which it is impossible to ignore, how much greater 
must be the difference between an unthinking, non-human, 
dissimilar (to us) being in itself (Wesen an sich) and the 
same being as we think of it, perceive it and apprehend it?” 
(ibid., p. 518.) 

AH the mysterious, sage and subtle distinctions between 
the phenomenon and the thing-in-itself are sheer philosoph¬ 
ical balderdash. In practice each one of us has observed time 
without number the simple and palpable transformation of 
the “Ihing-in-itself” into phenomenon, into the “thing-for- 
us,” It is precisely this transformation that is cognition. The 

4 since we know only sensations, 
we cannot know of the existence of anything beyond the 
bounds of sensation, is an old sophism of idealist and ag¬ 
nostic philosophy served up with a new sauce. 

Joseph Dietzgen is a dialectical materialist. We shall 
show below that his mode of expression is often inexact, 
that he is often not free from confusion, a fact which has 
been seized upon by various foolish people (Eugene Dietz- 
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<-en among them) and of course by our Machians But they 
did not take the trouble or were unable to ana yse the domi- 
nant line of bis philosophy and to disengage h.s matenahsm 

“I ct us lake the world as the tlung-m-ilself, says 
Dietz-cn in his Das der mcnschlichen Kopfarbeit 

“We shall easily see that the ‘world in itself’ and the world 
as it appears to us, the phenomena ol the world differ from 
each other only as the whole (hITers from its parts (German 
ed. 1903, p. 05). “A phenomenon dilTers no more and no 
less from the thing which produces it than the 'emmile 
stretch of a road dilTers from the road itself (pp. 71-72). 
There is not, nor can there he, any essential difference here, 
any “Iranscendcnce,” or “innate disagreement. But a differ¬ 
ence there is, to he sure, viz., the passage beyond the bounds 
of sense-perceptions to the existence of things outside us. 

“We learn by experience (ivir erfahren),” says Dietz^n 
in his Slreifziiyen eines Sozialisten in das Gebiet der Er- 
kennlnislheorie, “that each experience is only a part of that 
which, in the words of Kant, passes beyond the bounds of 
all experience_For a consciousness that has become con¬ 

scious of its own nature, each particle, he it of dust, or of 
Slone or of wood, is something unknotvable in its full extent 
(Una’uskenntliches), i.e., each iiarticlc is inexhaustible mate¬ 
rial for the human faculty of cognition and, consequently, 
something which passes beyond experience” (Kleinere philo- 

sophische Schriften, 100.3, S. 199). _ 

You sec; (/i the words of Kant, i.e., adopting—exclusively 

for purposes of popularisation, for purposes of contrast— 
Kant’s erroneous, confusing terminology, Dietzgen recognises 
the jiassage “beyond exiicricnce.” This is a good example 
of what the Machians are grasping at when they pass from 
materialism to agnosticism: you see, they say, we do not 
wish to go “beyond experience”; for us “sense-perception 

is the reality existing outside us.” 

“Unhealthy mysticism [Dietzgen objects precisely to such 

a philosophy]' iinscicntilically separates the absolute truth 
from the relative truth. It makes of the thing as it appears 
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and the ‘thing-in-itself,’ that is, of the appearance and truth, 
two categories which differ toto coelo completely, funda- 

4 are not contained sublated 

in any common category” (S. 200). 

We can now judge the knowledge and ingenuity of Bog- 
danov, the Russian Machian, who does not wish to acknowl¬ 
edge himself a Machian and wishes to he regarded as a 
Marxist m philosophy. 

“A golden mean [between “panpsychism and panmateri- 
K ? ' adopted by materialists of a more critical 

haye rejected the absolute unknowability of the 
thmg-in-itself, but at the same time regard it as beins 
fundamentally [Bogdanov’s italics] different from the ‘phe^- 

in°ff ^bevonT'^’ only ‘dimly discernible’ 

in it beyond experience as far as its content is concerned 

[that is, presumably, as far as the “elements” are concerned 

which are not the same as elements of experience] but vet 

SI '" '”'"=<1 <■>” 

perience, i.e., time, space and causality. Such is annroxi 
mately the standpoint of the French materialists if the 

EngelTiLd hirr^ and among the modern philosophers— 

Bk' 11 / 2 ! 

This is a complete muddle. 1) The materialists of the 

’ “gainst whom Berkeley argues, hold 
that objects in themselves” are absolutely knowable for 

or reflections of those 

2) ^FeuerhnH^ *nind” (see Introduction). 

uT Dietzgen after him, vigorously dispute 

^nndamental” difference between the thing-in-iiself 

hh^ disposes of this view by 

n example of the transformation of the “thin<J-in- 

itself into the “thing-for-us.” 3) Finally, to maintain that 

dimIv^H^J^“^ *^mgs-in-themselves as “always only 

dimly discernible m the phenomenon” is sheer nonsense as 

w^h^een from Engels’ refutation of the agnostii The 

* A pseudonym of Plekhanov.—Trans. 
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reason for Bogdanov’s distortion of materialism lies in his 
failure to understand the relation of absolute truth to rela¬ 
tive truth (of which we shall speak later). As regards the 
■‘oulside-of-experience*’ thing-in-ilself and the “elements ot 
experience,” these are already the beginnings of the Machian 
muddle of which we have aiready said enough. 

Barroting the incredible nonsense uttered by the reac¬ 
tionary professors about the materialists, disavowing Engels 
in 1907, and attempting to “revise” Engels into agnosticism 
in 1908—such is the philosophy of the “recent positivism” 
of the Russian Machiansl 


4. DOES OBJECTIVE TRUTH EXIST? 

Bogdanov declares; “As T understand it, Marxism con¬ 
tains a denial of the unconditional objectivity of any truth 
whatsoever, the denial of all eternal truths” [Empirio-Mon- 
ism, I5k. Ill, pp. iv-v). What is meant by unconditional 
objectivity”? “Truth for all eternity” is “an objective truth 
in the absolute meaning of the word,” says Bogdanov in the 
same passage, and agrees to recognise “ohjcctivc truth only 
within the limits of a given ei)och.” 

'i'wo (piestions are obviously confused here: 1) Is there 
such a thing as objective truth, that is, can human ideas 
have a content that does not depend on a subject, that does 
not depend either on a human being, or on humanity? 
2) If so, can human ideas, which give expression to objec¬ 
tive truth, express it all at one lime, as a whole, uncondi¬ 
tionally, al)Solutcly, or only approximately, relatively? This 
second question is a question of the relation of absolute 
truth to relative truth. 

Bogdanov replies to the second question clearly, explic¬ 
itly an{l definitely I)y rejecting even the slightest admission 
of absolute truth and by accusing Engels of eclecticism for 
making such an admission. Of this discovery of eclecticism 
in Engels by A. Bogdanov we shall speak separately later 
on. For the present we shall confine ourselves to the first 
question, which Bogdanov, without saying so explicitly, like- 
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wise answers in the negative—for although it is possible to 
deny the element of relativity in one or another human idea 
without denying the existence of objective truth, it is im¬ 
possible to deny absolute truth without denying the existence 
of objective truth. 

. . The criterion of objective truth,” writes Bogdanov a 
little further on (p. ix), “in Boltov’s sense, does not exist; 
truth is an ideological form, an organising form of human 
experience.. . 

Neither “Beltov’s sense”—for it is a question of one of 
the fundamental philosophical problems and not of Beltov—• 
nor the criterion of truth—which must be treated separate¬ 
ly, without confounding it with the question of whether 
objective truth exists —has anything to do with the case here. 
Bogdanov’s negative answer to the latter question is clear: 
if truth is only an ideological form, then there can be 
no truth independent of the subject, of humanity, for 
neither Bogdanov nor we know any other ideology but 
human ideology. And Bogdanov’s negative answer emerges 
still more clearly from the second half of his statement: if 
truth is a form of human experience, then there can 
be no truth independent of humanity; there can be no 
objective truth. 

Bogdanov’s denial of objective truth is agnosticism and 
subjectivism. The absurdity of this denial is evident even 
from the single example of a scientific historical truth quoted 
above. Natural science leaves no room for doubt that its 
assertion that the earth existed prior to man is a truth. This 
is entirely compatilile with the materialist theory of knowl¬ 
edge: the existence of the thing reflected independent of the 
reflector (the independence of the external world from the 
mind) is a fundamental tenet of materialism. The assertion 
made by science that the earth existed prior to man is an 
objective truth. This proposition of natural science is in¬ 
compatible with the philosophy of the Machians and with 
their doctrine of truth: if truth is an organising form of 
human experience, then the assertion of the earth’s existence 
outside human experience cannot be true. 
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Bui thal is not all. If truth is only an organising form 
of human experionce, llien the teaching, say, of Catholicism 
is also true. For there is not the slightest doubt that Cathol¬ 
icism is an “organising form of human experience.” Bogda¬ 
nov himself senses tlie crying falsity of his theory and it 
is extremely interesting to watch how he attempts to extri¬ 
cate himself from the swamp into which he has fallen. 

“The basis of objectivity,” we read in Book I of Empi- 
rio-Monism, “must lie in the sphere of coUective experience. 
We term those data of experience objective which have the 
same vital meaning for us and for oilier people, those data 
upon which not only we construct our activities without 


contradiction, but uiion which, we arc convinced, other 
people must also base themselves in order to avoid contra¬ 
diction. 'I’he objective character of the physical world con¬ 
sists in the fact that it exists not for me personally, but for 
everybody [that is not true! It exists independcntlij of every¬ 
body!], and has a definite meaning for everybody, the same, 
I am convinced, as for me. The objectivity of the physical 


series is its uuivers(d significance [p. 25, Bogdanov's italics], 
'riie objectivity of the jihyslcal bodies we encounter in our 


experience 


is in tlic last analysis established bv the mutual 


verification and co-ordination of 


the utterances of various 


people. In general, the physical world is socially-co-ordinated, 
socially-harmonised, in a word, socially-organised experi¬ 
ence" (p. .30, Bogdanov's italics). 

We sliall not repeal that this is a fundamentally untrue, 
idealist definition, that the physical world exists indepen¬ 
dently of humanity and of human experience, thal the phys¬ 
ical world existed at a lime when no “sociality” and no 
“oiganisalion” of human experience was possible, and so 
forth. We shall now stop to expose the Machian philosophy 
from another aspect. Objectivity is so defined thal religious 
doctrines, which undoubtedly possess a “universal signifi¬ 
cance,” and so forth, come under the definition. But listen 
to Bogdan{)v again: “^^'e remind the reader once more that 
‘objective* experience is by no means the same as ‘social* 
experience. . . . Social experii'iice is far from being altogether 
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socially organised and always contains various contradictions, 
so that certain of its parts do not agree with others. Sprites 
and hobgoblins may exist in the sphere of social experience 
of a given people or of a given group of people—for ex¬ 
ample, the peasantry; but they need not therefore be included 
under socially-organised or objective experience, for they do 
not harmonise with the rest of collective experience and do 
not lit in with its organising forms, for example, with the 
chain of causality” (p. 45). 

Of course it is very gratifying that Bogdanov himself 
“does not include” the social experience in respect to sprites 
and hobgoblins under objective experience. But this well- 
meant amendment in the spirit of anti-fideism by no means 
corrects the fundamental error of Bogdanov’s whole posi¬ 
tion. Bogdanov’s definition of objectivity and of the phys¬ 
ical world completely falls to the ground, since the religious 
doctrine has “universal significance” to a greater degree than 
the scientific doctrine; the greater part of mankind cling to 
the former doctrine to this day. Catholicism has been “so¬ 
cially organised, harmonised and co-ordinated” by centuries 
of development; it “/ 1/5 in” with the “chain of causality” in 
the most indisputable manner; for religions did not originate 
without cause, it is not by accident that they retain their 
hold over the masses under modern conditions, and it is 
quite “in the order of things” that professors of philosophy 
should adapt themselves to them. If this undoubtedly uni¬ 
versally significant and undoubtedly highly-organised social 
and religious experience does “not harmonise” with the 
“experience” of science, it is because there is a fundamental 
difference between the two, which Bogdanov obliterated 
when he rejected objective truth. And however much Bogda¬ 
nov tries to “correct” himself by saying that fideism, or 
clericalism, does not harmonise with science, the undeniable 
fact remains that Bogdanov’s denial of objective truth com¬ 
pletely “harmonises” with fideism. Contemporary fideism 
does not at all reject science; all it rejects is the “exaggerated 
claims” of science, to wit, its claim to objective truth. If 
objective truth exists (as the materialists think), if natural 
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science, reflecting tlic outer world in human “experience,” 
is alone capable of giving us objective truth, then all fide- 
ism is absolutely refuted. But if there is no objective truth, 
if truth (including scientific truth) is only an organising 
form of human experience, then tiiis in itself is an admis¬ 
sion of the fundamental premise of clericalism, the door is 
thrown open lor it, and a place is cleared for the “organ¬ 
ising forms” of religious experience. 

The question arises, does this denial of objective truth 
belong personally to Bogdanov, who refuses to own himself 


a Machian, or does it follow from the fundamental teachings 
of Mach and Avenarius? The second is the only possible an¬ 
swer to the ([uestion. If oidy sensation exists in the world 
(Avenarius in 187r)), if bodies are complexes of sensations 
(Mach, in the Amdijse dcr Empfindiingen), then we are ob¬ 
viously confronted with a philosophical sidijectivism which 
inevitably leads to the denial of oI)jcctive truth. And if 
sensations are called “elements” which in one connection 
give rise to the ])hysical and in another to the psychical, this, 
as we have seen, only confuses but does not reject the funda¬ 
mental point of departure of emi)irio-criticism. Avenarius 
and Mach recognise sensations as the source of our knowl- 
edge. Consequently, they adopt the standpoint of empiri¬ 
cism (all knowledge derives from experience) or sensa¬ 
tionalism (all knowledge derives from sensations). But this 
standpoint gives rise to the difTerence between the funda- 
menlal philosophical trends, idealism and materialism, and 
does not eliminate that ditTerence, no matter in what “new” 
verbal garb (“elements”) you clothe it. Both the solipsist, 
that is, the subjective idealist, and the materialist may re¬ 
gard sensations as the source of our knowledge. Both Berke¬ 
ley and Diderot started from Locke. The first premise of 
the tlieory of knowledge undoubtedly is that the sole source 
of our knowledge is sensation. Having recognised the first 
premise, Mach confuses the second important premise, i.c., 
regarding the objective reality that is given to man in his 
sensations, or that forms the source of man’s sensations. 
Starting from sensations, one may follow the line of subjec- 
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tivism, which leads to solipsism (“bodies are complexes or 
combinations of sensations”), or the line of objectivism, 
which leads to materialism (sensations are images of ob¬ 
jects, of the external world). For the first point of view, i.e., 
agnosticism, or, pushed a little further, subjective idealism, 
there can be no objective truth. For the second point of view, 
i.e., materialism, the recognition of objective truth is es¬ 
sential. This old philosophical question of the two trends, or 
rather, of the two possible deductions from the premises of 
empiricism and sensationalism, is not solved by Mach, it is 
not eliminated or overcome by him, but is muddled by verbal 
trickery with the word “element,” and the like. Bogdanov’s 
denial of objective truth is an inevitable consequence of 
Machism as a whole, and not a deviation from it. 

Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach calls Hume and Kant 
philosophers “who question the possibility of any cognition 
(or at least of an exhaustive cognition) of the world. 
Engels, therefore, lays stress on what is common both to 
Hume and Kant, and not on what divides them. Engels 
slates further that “what is decisive in the refutation of this 
[Humean and Kantian] view has already been said by 
Hegel.In this connection it seems to me not uninteresting 
to note that Hegel, declaring materialism to be “a consistent 
system of empiricism,” wrote: “For empiricism the external 
(das Aeuperliche) in general is the truth, and if then a 
supersensible too be admitted, nevertheless knowledge of it 
cannot occur (soil dock eine Erkenntnis desselben [d. h. des 
Uebersinr^lichen] nicht stattfinden A*dnnen^ and one must 
keep exclusively to what belongs to perception (das der 
Wahrnehmung Angehorige), However, this principle in its 
realisation (Durchfiihrung) produced what was subsequently 
termed materialism. This materialism regards matter, as 
such, as the truly objective (das wahrhaft Objektive).'"^ 

All knowledge comes from experience, from sensation, 

^ Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 82.—Trans. 

* Ibid. 

^ Hegel, *‘Enzyklopddie der philosophiscben Wissenseha^cn im 
Gnindrisser Werke, 1840. Bd. VI, S. 83. Vgl. S. 122. 
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from perception. Thai is true. But the question arises, does 
objective realilij ‘‘belong to perception,” i.e., is it the source 
of perception? If you answer yes, you are a materialist. If 
y()u answer no, you are inconsistent and will inevitably ar¬ 
rive at subjectivism, or agnosticism, irrespective of whether 
you deny the knowability of the Ihing-in-itself, or the ob¬ 
jectivity of time, space and causality (with Kant), or 
whether you do not even permit the thought of a thing-in- 
itself (with Ilume). The inconsistency of your empiricism, of 
your philo.soi)Iiy of experience, will in that case lie in the 
fact that you deny the objective content of experience, the 
objective truth of experimental knowledge. 

Those who hold to the line of Kant and Hume (Mach 
and Avenarius included, in so far as they are not pure 
Berkeleiatis) call us, the materialists, “metaphysicians” 
because we recognise objective reality which is given us in 
experience, because we recognise an objective source of our 
sensations independent of man. We materialists follow 
Engels in calling the Kantians and Ilumcans agnostics, 
because they deny objective reality as the source of our 
sensations. Agnostic is a Greek word: a in Greek means 
“no,” gnosis “knowledge.” The agnostic says: I do not know 
if there is an objective reality which is rcllecled, imaged by 
our sensations; I declare there is no way of knowing this 
(see the words of Engels above quoted setting forth the 
position of the agnostic). Hence the denial of objective truth 
I>y the agnostic, and the tolerance—the philistine, cowardly 
tolerance—of the dogmas regarding sprites, hobgoblins, 
Catbolic saints, and the like. Mach and Avenarius, preten¬ 
tiously resorting to a “new” terminology, a supposedly “new” 
point of view, re|)eat. in fact, although in a confused and 
muddled way, the reply of the agnostic; on the one hand, 
bodies are complexes of sensations (pure subjectivism, pure 
Berkelcianism); on the other hand, if we rechristen our 
sensations “elements,” we may think of them as existing 
independently of our sense-organs! 

The Machians love to declaim that they are philosophers 
who completely trust the evidence of our sense-organs, who 
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regard the world as actually being whal it seems to us to be, 
full of sounds, colours, etc., whereas to the materialists, they 
say, the world is dead, devoid of sound and colour, and in 
its reality different from what it seems to be, and so forth. 
Such declamations are indulged in by J. Petzoldt, both in 
his Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung and 
in his Weltproblem von positivistischem Standpunkte aus 
(1906). Petzoldt is parroted by Mr. Victor Chernov, who 
waxes enthusiastic over the “new” idea. But, in fact, the 
Machians are subjectivists and agnostics, for they do not 
sufficiently trust the evidence of our sense-organs and are 
inconsistent in their sensationalism. They do not recognise 
objective reality, independent of man, as the source of our 
sensations. They do not regard sensations as the true copy 
of this objective reality, thereby directly conflicting with 
natural science and throwing the door open for fideism. On 
the contrary, for the materialist the world is richer, livelier, 
more varied than it actually seems, for with each step in the 
development of science new aspects are discovered. For the 
materialist, sensations are images of the ultimate and sole 
objective reality, ultimate not in the sense that it has already 
been explored to the end, but in the sense that there is 
not and cannot be any other. This view irrevocably closes 
the door not only to every species of fideism, but also to 
that professorial scholasticism which, while not regarding 
objective reality as the source of our sensations, “deduces” 
the concept of the objective by means of such artificial ver¬ 
bal constructions as universal significance, socially-organ¬ 
ised, and so on and so forth, and which is unable, and 
frequently unwilling, to separate objective truth from belief 
in sprites and hobgoblins. 

The Machians contemptuously shrug their shoulders at 
the antiquated” views of the “dogmatists,” the materialists, 
who still cling to the concept matter, which supposedly has 
been refuted by “recent science” and “recent positivism.” 
We shall speak separately of the new theories of physics on 
the structure of matter. But it is absolutely unpardonable to 
confound, as the Machians do, any particular theory of the 
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stiuctuio oi matter witli the epistemological category, to 
confound the problem of the new properties of new aspects 
of matter (electrons, for example) with the old problem of 
the theory of knowledge, with llie problem of the sources of 
our knowledge, the existence of objective truth, etc. We are 
told that Mach ‘ discovered the world-elements”: red, green, 
hard, soft, loud, long, etc. We ask, is a man given objective 
reality when he sees something red or ieels something hard, 
etc or not? This hoary philosophical query is confused by 
Mach. If you hold that it is not given, you, together with 
Mach, inevitably sink to subjectivism and agnosticism and 
deservedly fall into the embrace of the inimanenlists, i.e., 
the philosophical Menshikovs. If you hold that it is given, 
a philosophical concept is needed for this objective real^ily, 
and this concept has been worked out long, long ago. Tins 
concept is matter. Matter is a philosophical category desig¬ 
nating the objective reality which is given to man by his 
sensations, and which is copied, photographed and reflected 
by our sensations, while existing independently of them, 
'i'herclore, to sav that such a conceiit can become “anti¬ 
quated'’ is cliildish talk, a senseless repetition of the argu¬ 
ments of fashionable reactionary iihilosophy. Could the 
struggle lietween materialism and idealism, the struggle 
between the tendencies or lines of Plato and Democritus in 
philosophy, the struggle between religion and science, the 
denial of objective truth and its assertion, the struggle be¬ 
tween the adherents of supersensible knowledge and its 
adversaries have liecomc antiquated during the two thousand 


years of the development of philosophy? 

Acceptance or rejection of the concept mailer is a ques¬ 
tion of the confidence man places in the evidence of his 
sense-organs, a question of the source of our knowledge, a 
question which has lieen asked and deb:iled Irom the very 
inception of philosopliy, wdiich may be disguised in a thou¬ 
sand diircrcnt garbs by professorial clowns, but which can 
no more become antiquated than the question whether the 
source of human cognition is sight and touch, hearing and 
smell. To regard our sensations as images of the external 
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world, to recognise objective truth, to hold the materialist 
theory of knowledge—these are all one and the same thing. 
To illustrate this, I shall only quote from Peuerbach and 
from two textbooks of philosophy, in order that the reader 
may judge how elementary this question is. 

“How banal,’* wrote Feuerbach, “to deny that sensation 
is the evangel, the gospel (Verkundiing) of an objective 
saviour,’’^ A strange, a preposterous terminology, as you see, 
but a perfectly clear philosophical line: sensation reveals 
objective truth to man. “My sensation is subjective, but its 
foundation [or ground— Grund] is objective” (S. 195). 
Compare this with the quotation given above where Keuer- 
bach says that materialism regards the perceptual world 
as the ultimate (ausgemachte) objective truth. 

Sensationalism, we read in Franck’s dictionary of 
philosophy,^ is a doctrine which deduces all our ideas “from 
the experience of sense-organs, reducing all knowledge to 
sensations.” There is subjective sensationalism (scepticism 
and Berkeleianism), moral sensationalism (Epicureanism), 
and objective sensationalism. “Objective sensationalism is 
nothing but materialism, for matter or bodies are, in the 
opinion of the materialists, the only objects that can affect 
our senses (atteindre nos sens)'" 

“If sensationalism,” says Schwegler in his history of 
philosophy,® “asserted that truth or being can be appre¬ 
hended exclusively by means of the senses, one had only 
[Schwegler is speaking of philosophy at the end of the 
eighteenth century in France] to formulate this proposition 
objectively and one had the thesis of materialism: only the 

perceptual exists; there is no other being save material 
being.” 

These elementary truths, which have managed to find 

their way even into the textbooks, have been forgotten by 
our Machians. 

^ Feuerbach, Samfliche Werke, Bd. X. 1866, S. 194-95. 

2 Dictionnairc ties sciences philosophiques, Paris, 1875. 

® Dr. Albert Schwegler, Geschichte der Philosophic im UmriO. 15. 
Aiifl., S. 194. 
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s \BS0LUTE and RELATIVE TRUTH, OR THE ECLECTICISM OF 

ENGELS AS DISCOVERED BY BOGDANOV 

Bocclaiiov made Ids discovery in 1906, 

Ho. k I I of Ids Empirio-Monism. ‘ Engels m Anti-Duhnng, 
Bo"danov. “expresses himself almost rn the same 

in wlnrh I have just described the relativity of 
.sense „„at is, in the sense of denying all eternal 

iruih “denyin^^ the unconditional objcclivily of 
whatsoever"). “Engels is wrong m his indecision, in the 
Hin'^ar in Ipite of his irony he vecognises cer^m e^nid 

: ency can '-e permi^^cli e^eeti^resi^^ as 

B'ogdanov-; ladiitalioii of Engels' 

on Mays, 18‘21,” says Engels in "f the 

chapter "Eternal Truths,” where he reminds D ihring of the 

“nlatitudes” (IHatthcitcn) to which he who claims to d 

clti eterna/triiths in the P-'orical sciences ms to confin 

himself. Bogdanov thus answers Ei'Sels. \\ ha 
•truth’ is that? And what is there ‘eternal ahout it? Ihe 
recording of a single correlation, which perhaps even has no 
longer any real signilicancc for our generation, canno serve 
as a basis for any activity, and leads nowhere (P- 
on page viii: “Can Plaltheiten be called 
‘platitudes’ truths? Truth is a vital organising form of ex¬ 
perience; it leads us somewhere in our activity and provides 

a point of .support in the struggle of life.” 

11 is cpiite clear from these two quotations that uo„- 
danov, instead of refuting Engels, makes a mere ‘/'’c/omnfio/ . 
If YOU cannot assert that the iiroposition “Napoleon died o‘\ 
May 5, 18‘21,” is false or inexact, you acknowledge that it is 
true. If you do not assert that it may be refuted in the tu- 
ture YOU acknowledge this truth to he eternal. Bui lo can 
phrases such as truth is a “vital organising form ot ey 
iicrience” an answer, is to palm olT a mere jumlylc of words 
as philosophv. Did the earth have the history winch is ex¬ 
pounded in gcotogv, or was the earth created in seven dnysr 
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Is one to be allowed to dodge this question by talking about 
“vital” (what does that mean?) truth which “leads” some¬ 
where, and the like? Gan it be that knowledge of the history 
of the earth and of the history of humanity “has no real 
significance”? That is just turgid nonsense, used by 
Bogdanov to cover his retreat. For it is a retreat, when, 
having taken it upon himself to prove that the admission of 
eternal truths by Engels is eclecticism, he dodges the issue 
by a noise and clash of words and leaves unrefuted the fact 
that Napoleon did die on May 5, 1821, and that to regard 
this truth as refutable in the future is absurd. 

The example given by Engels is elementary, and any¬ 
body without the slightest difficulty can think of scores of 
similar truths that are eternal and absolute and that only 
insane people can doubt (as Engels says, citing another exam¬ 
ple: “Paris is in France”). Why does Engels speak here of 
“platitudes”? Because he refutes and ridicules the dogmatic, 
metaphysical materialist Diihring, who was incapable of 
applying dialectics to the relation between absolute and 
relative truth. To be a materialist is to acknowledge objective 
truth, which is revealed to us by our sense-organs. To 
acknowledge objective truth, he., truth not dependent upon 
man and mankind, is, in one \vay or another, to recognise 
absolute truth. And it is this “one way or another” which 
distinguishes the metaphysical materialist Diihring from the 
dialectical materialist Engels. On the most complex ques¬ 
tions of science in general, and of historical science in par¬ 
ticular, Diihring scattered words right and left: ultimate, 
final and eternal truth. Engels jeered at him. Of course there 
are eternal truths, Engels said, but it is unwise to use high- 
sounding words (gewaltige Worte) in connection with simple 
things. If we want to advance materialism, we must drop 
this trite play with the words “eternal truth”; we must learn 
to put, and answer, the question of the relation between 
absolute and relative truth dialectically. It was on this issue 
that the fight between Duhring and Engels was waged thirty 
years ago. And Bogdanov, who managed “nof to notice’* 
Engels* explanation of the problem of absolute and relative 

y* 
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truth given in the very same chapter, and who managed to 
accuse Engels of “eclecticism” for his admission of a prop¬ 
osition which is a truism for all forms of materialism, only 
once again helrays his utter ignorance of both materialism 
ajid dialectics. 

. . Now we come to the question,” Engels writes in 
Anti-DiUiriny, in the beginning of the chapter mentioned 
(Part I, Chap. IX), “whether any, and if so which, products 
of human kuowh’dge ever can have sovereign validity and 
an unconditional claim (Aiispruch) to truth” (op. cit., p.99). 
And laigels answers the (lueslion thus: 

“. .. d'he sovereignty of thought is realised in a number 
of extremely unsovereignly-lhinking human beings; the 
knowledge which has an unconditional claim to truth is 
realised in a number of relative errors; neither the one nor 
the other [i.e., neither the absolute truth of knowledge, nor 
the sovereignty of thought) can be fully realised except 
through an endless eternity of human existence. 

“Here once again we find the same contradiction as we 
found above, between the character of human thought, neces¬ 
sarily conceived ;is absolute, and its reality in individual 
human beings with their extremely limited thought. This is 
a contradiction which can oulv be solved in the inlinite 
progression, or what is for us, at least from a practical 
standpoint, the endless succession, of generalions of man¬ 
kind. In this sense human thought is just as much sovereign 
as not sovereign, and its capacity for knowleclge just as 
much unlimited as limited. It is sovereign and unlimited in 
its disposition (Anhuje), its vocation, its possibilities and its 
historical goal; it is not sovereign and it is limited in its 
individual expression and in its realisation at each particular 
moment.”^ 


^ Cf. P. Choniov, loc. cit., p. f>4, vt scq. Clicrnov, the Mnchian, 
fully shares ll\e position of Uo^tlanov wlio does not wish to own 
himself a Machian. The dilTon nce is that Rogdanov tries to cover up 
his disagreeinonl with Engels, to present it as a casual matter, etc., 
while Clicrnov feels that it is a tjueslion of a struggle against both 
materialism and dialectics. 
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“It is just the same,” Engels continues, “with eternal 
Iriilhs” (p. 100). 

This argument is extremely important for the question 
of relativism, /.e., the principle of the relativity of our knowl¬ 
edge, which is stressed by all Machians. The Machians one 
and all insist that they are relativists, but the Russian 
Machians, while repealing the words of the Germans, are 
afraid, or unable to propound the question of the relation of 
relativism to dialectics clearly and slraightforwardly. For 
Bogdanov (as for all the Machians) the recognition of the 
relativity of our knowledge excludes even the least admis¬ 
sion of absolute truth. For Engels absolute truth is com¬ 
pounded from relative truths. Bogdanov is a relativist; Engels 
is a dialectician. Here is another, no less important, argu¬ 
ment of Engels from the chapter of Anti-buhriiuj already 

quoted: 

, . Truth and error, like all concepts which are ex¬ 
pressed in polar opposites, have aljsolute validity only in an 
extremely limited field, as we have just seen, and as even 
Herr Diihring would realise if he had any acquaintance with 
the first elements of dialectics, which deal precisely with the 
inadequacy of all polar opposites. As soon as we apply the 
antithesis between truth and error outside of that narrow 
field which has been referred to above it becomes relative 
and therefore unserviceable for exact scientific modes of 
expression; and if we attempt to apply it as absolutely valid 
outside that field we then really find ourselves beaten-: both 
poles of the antithesis become transformed into their op¬ 
posites, truth becomes error and error truth” (p. 104). Here 
follows the example of Boyle's law (the volume of a gas is 
inversely proportional to its pressure). The “grain of truth” 
contained in this law is only absolute truth within certain 
limits. The law, it appears, is a truth “only approximately.” 

Human thought then by its nature is capable of giving, 
and does give, absolute truth, which is compounded of a 
sum-total of relative truths. Each step in the development 
of science adds new grains 16 the sum of absolute truth, but 
the limits of the truth of each scientific proposition are 
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relative, now expanding, now shrinking with the growth of 
knowledge. “Absolute truth,” says Dietzgen in his Streifziigen 
eincs Suzialisten, “can he seen, Iieard, smelt, touched and, of • 
course, also he known; but it is not entirely absorbed (geht 
nicht mil) into knowledge” (p. 105). “It goes without saying 
that a picture does not exhaust its object and the artist 
remains behind his model.... How can a picture ‘coincide’ 
with its model? Approximately it can” (p. 197). “Hence, we 
can know nature and her parts only relatively; since even 
a part, though only a relation of nature, possesses neverthe¬ 
less tlie nature of the absolute, the nature of nature as a 
whole (dcs l^ntnrganzcn an sich} which cannot be ex¬ 
hausted by knowledge. . . . How, then, do we know that be¬ 
hind the [)henomena of nature, behind the relative truths, 
there is a universal, unlimited, absolute nature which does 
not reveal itself to man completely?. . . Whence this knowl¬ 
edge? It is innate; it is given us with consciousness” 
(p. 108). This last statement is one of the inexactitudes of 
l)ictzgen's which led Marx, in one of his letters to Kugel- 
mann, to speak of the confusion in Dielzgen’s views. Only by 
seizing upon such incorrect passages can one speak of a 
specific philosophy of Dietzgen dilTering from dialectical 
materialism. But Dietzgen corrects himself on the same 
page: “When I say that the consciousness of eternal, abso¬ 
lute truth is innate in us, that it is the one and only a prion 
knowledge, exj)erience also confirms this innate conscious¬ 
ness”- (j). 108). 

l-'rom all these statements by Engels and Dietzgen it is 
o])vious that for dialectical materialism there is no impas¬ 
sable boundary between relative and absolute truth. Bog¬ 
danov entirely failed to grasp this if he could write: “It [the 
world outlook of the old materialism] sets itself up as the 
ahsolule ohjecline knowledge of the essence of things 
[Bogdanov's italics] and is incompatible with the histor¬ 
ically condilif)nal nature of all ideologies” (Empirio-Monism, 
Bk. HI, p. iv). From the standpoint of modern inalerialism 
i.e., Marxism, the limits of approximation of our knowledge 
to the objective, absolute truth are historically conditional, 
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but the existence of such truth is unconditional, and the fact 
that we are approaching nearer to it is also unconditional. 
The contours of the picture are historically conditional, but 
the fact that this picture depicts an objectively existing 
model is unconditional. When and under what circumstances 
we reached, in our knowledge of the essential nature of 
things, the discovery of alizarin in coal tar or the discovery of 
electrons in the atom is historically conditional, but that every 
such discovery is an advance of “absolutely objective knowl¬ 
edge'* is unconditional. In a word, every ideology is histori¬ 
cally conditional, but it is unconditionally true that to every 
scientific ideology (as distinct, for instance, from religious 
ideology), there corresponds an objective truth, absolute 
nature You will say that this distinction between relative 
and absolute truth is indefinite. And I shall reply: yes, it 
is sufficiently “indefinite” to prevent science from becom¬ 
ing a dogma in the bad sense of the term, from becoming 
something dead, frozen, ossified; but it is at the same time 
sufficiently “definite” to enable us to dissociate ourselves in 
Ihe most emphatic and irrevocable manner from fideism and 
agnosticism, from philosophical idealism and the sophistry of 
the followers of Hume and Kant. Here is a boundary which 
you have not noticed, and not having noticed it, you have 
fallen into the swamp of reactionary philosophy. It is the 
boundary between dialectical materialism and relativism. 

We are relativists, proclaim Mach, Avenariiis and Pclz- 
oldt. We are relativists, echo Mr. Chernov and certain Rus¬ 
sian Machians, would-be Marxists. Yes, Mr. Chernov and 
Comrades Machians—and therein lies your error. For to 
make relativism the basis of the theory of knowledge is in¬ 
evitably to condemn oneself either to absolute scepticism, 
agnosticism and sophistry, or to subjectivism. Relativism as 
the basis of the theory of knowledge is not only the recogni¬ 
tion of the relativity of our knowledge, but also a denial ot 
any objective measure or model existing independently o 
humanity to which our relative knowledge approximates. 
From the standpoint of naked relativism one can justify any 
sophistry; one may regard as “conditional” whether 
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Napoleon died on May 5, 1821, or not; one may declare the 
admission, alongside of scientific ideology (“convenient” in 
one respecl), of religious ideology (very “convenient” in 
another respecl) a mere “convenience” for man or humanity, 
and so forth. 

Dialectics—as Ilegel in his lime explained— contains an 
element of relativism, of negation, of scepticism, but is not re- 
dncible to relativism. The materialist dialectics of Marx and 
Engels certainly does contain relativism, but is not reducible 
to relativism, that is, it recognises the relativity of all our 
knowledge, not in the sense of the denial of objective truth, 
but in the sense of the historically conditional nature of 
the limits of the approximation of our knowledge of this 
truth. 

Bogdanov writes in italics: ^'Consistent Marxism does not 
admit such dogmatism and such static concepts'* as eternal 
truths. (Empirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, p. ix.) This is a muddle. 
If the world is eternally moving and developing matter (as 
the Marxists think), refiected I^y the developing human 
consciousness, what is there “static” here? The point at issue 
is not the immutable essence of things, or an immutable 
consciousness, but the correspondence between the con¬ 
sciousness which retlecls nature and the nature which is re¬ 
flected by consciousness. In connection with this question, 
and this question alone, the term “dogmatism” has a specific, 
characteristic, philosophical flavour: it is a favourite word 
used by the idealists and the agnostics against the material¬ 
ists, as we have already seen in the case of the fairly “old” 
materialist, Feuerbach. The objections brought against mat¬ 
erialism from the standpoint of the celebrated “recent posi¬ 
tivism” are just such ancient trash, 

G. THE CRITERION OF PRACTICE IN THE THEORY 

OF KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen that Marx in 1845 and Engels in 1888 and 
1802 placed the criterion of practice at the basis of the mat¬ 
erialist theory of knowledge. “The dispute over the reality 
or non-reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is 
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a purely scholastic question,” says Marx in his second 
Thesis on Feuerbach. The best refutation of Kantian and 
Humean agnosticism as well as of other philosophical fan¬ 
cies (SchruUen) is practice^ repeats Engels. “The success of 
our actions proves the correspondence (Uebereinstimmung) 
of our perceptions with the objective nature of the things 
perceived,” he says in reply to the agnostics. 

Compare this with Mach’s argument about the criterion 
of practice: “In the common way of thinking and speaking 
‘appearance’ is usually contrasted with ‘reality.’ A pencil 
held in front of us in the air is seen as straight; when we 
dip it slantwise into water we see it as crooked. In the latter 
case we say that the pencil appears crooked, but in reality 
it is straight. But what entitles us to declare one fact to be 
the reality, and to degrade the other to an appearance?. . . 
Our expectation is deceived when . .. we fall into the nat¬ 
ural error of expecting what we are accustomed to although 
the case is unusual. The facts are not to blame for that. In 
these cases, to speak of ‘appearance’ may have a practical 
significance, but not a scientific significance. Similarly, the 
question which is often asked, whether the world is real or 
whether we merely dream it, is devoid of all scientific sig¬ 
nificance. Even the wildest dream is a fact as much as any 
other” (Analyse der Empfindungen, S. 18-19). 

It is true that not only is the wildest dream a fact, but 
also the wildest philosophy. No doubt of this is possible 
after an acquaintance with the philosophy of Ernst Mach. 
Egregious sophist that he is, he confounds the natural-his¬ 
torical and psychological investigation of human errors, of 
every “wild dream” of humanity, such as belief in sprites, 
hobgoblins, and so forth, with the epistemological distinc¬ 
tion between truth and “wildness.” It is as if an economist 
were to say that both Senior’s theory^ that the whole profit 
of the capitalist is obtained from the “last hour” of the 
worker’s labour and Marx’s theory are both facts, and that 
from the standpoint of science there is no point in asking 


* See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Chap. IX, sec. 3.—Trans. 
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which theory expresses objective truth and which—the pre¬ 
judice of the bourgeoisie and the venality of its professors. 
The tanner Joseph Oietzgen regarded the scientific, i.e., the 
materialist, theory of knowledge as a “universal weapon 
against religious belief” (Klcincre philosophische Schriften, 
S. 55), but for the profcssor-in-ordinary Ernst Mach a dis¬ 
tinction between the materialist and the subjective-idealist 
tlicories of knowledge “is devoid of all scientific signifi¬ 
cance”! That science is non-partisan in the struggle of mate¬ 
rialism against idealism and religion is a favourite idea not 
only of Mach but of all modern bourgeois professors, who 
are, as Dielzgen justly expresses it, “graduated flunkeys who 
stiijicfy the people by their twisted idealism” (op.cit., p. 53). 

And a twisted professorial idealism it is, indeed, when the 
criterion of practice, which for every one of us distinguishes 
illusion from realitv, is removed by Mach from the realm 
of science, from the realm of the theory of knowledge. 
Human practice jiroves the correctness of the materialist 
theory of knowledge, said Marx and Engels, who dubbed 
all attempts to solve the fundamental question of episte¬ 
mology without the aid of ju'acticc “scholastic” and “philo¬ 
sophical fancies.” But for Mach practice is one thing and 
the theory of knowledge another. They can be placed side 
by side without making the latter conditional on the former. 
In his last work, Erkenntiris und /rrh/m.Mach says: “Knowl¬ 
edge is .. . a biologically useful (forderndes) psychical expe¬ 
rience” (p. 115 of the second German edition). “Only suc¬ 
cess can separate knowledge from error...” (p. 116). “The 
concept is a physical working hypothesis” (p. 143). In their 
astonishing naivete our Russian Machian would-be Marxists 
regard such phrases of Mach’s as proof that he comes close 
to Marxism. But Mach here comes just as close to Marxism 
as Bismarck to the labour movement, or Bishop Eulogius 
to democracy. With Mach such propositions stand side by 
side with his idealist theory of knowledge and do not deter¬ 
mine the choice of one or another definite line of epistc- 
mology. Knowledge can lie useful biologically, useful in 
human practice, useful for the preservation of life, for the 
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preservation of the species, only when it reflects an objec¬ 
tive truth independent of man. For the materialist the “suc¬ 
cess” of human practice proves the correspondence between 
our ideas and the objective nature of the things we perceive. 
For the solipsist “success” is everything needed by me in 
practice, which can be regarded separately from the theory 
of knowledge. If we include the criterion of practice in the 
foundation of the theory of knowledge we inevitably arrive 
at materialism, says the Marxist. Let practice be material¬ 
ist, says Mach, but theory is another matter, 

“In practice,” Mach writes in the Analyse der Empfin- 
dungen, we can as little do without the idea of the self 
when we perform any act, as we can do without the idea of 
a body when we grasp at a thing. Physiologically we re¬ 
main egoists and materialists with the same constancy as 
we forever see the sun rising again. Cut theoretically this 
view cannot be adhered to” (p. 291), 

Egoism is beside the point here, for egoism is not an 
epistemological category. The question of the apparent move¬ 
ment of the sun around the earth is also beside the point 
for in practice, which serves us as a criterion in the theory 
of knowledge, we must include also the practice of astronom¬ 
ical observations, discoveries, etc. There remains only 
Mach s valuable admission that in their practical life men 
are entirely and exclusively guided by the materialist theory 
of knowledge; the attempt to obviate it “theoretically” is 
characteristic of Mach’s gclehrte scholastic and twisted ide¬ 
alistic endeavours. 


To what extent these efforts to eliminate practice—as 
something unsusceptible to epistemological treatment—in 
order to make room for agnosticism aAd idealism are not 
new is shown by the following example from the history of 
German dassical philosophy. Between Kant and Fichte 
stands E. Schulze (known in the history of philosophy as 

openly advocates the sceptical 
trend m philosophy and calls himself a follower of Hume 

(and of the ancients Pyrrho and Sextus). He emphatically 

rejects every thing-in-itself and the possibility of objective 
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knowledge, and einpliatically insists that we should not go 
beyond ‘'experience," beyond sensations, in whicli connec¬ 
tion he anticipates the following objection from the other 
camp: “Since ... the sceptic ... when he ... takes part in 
the alfairs of life assumes as induljilalilc the reality of ob¬ 
jective tlnngs, behaves accordingly, and thus admits a crite¬ 
rion of truth, his own behaviour is the best and clearest 
refutation of his scepticism.'’* “Such proofs,” Schulze indig¬ 
nantly retorts, “arc only valid for the mob” (p. 254). For 
‘‘my scepticism does not concern the reciuirements of prac¬ 
tical life, but remains within the bounds of philosophy” 
(p. 255). 


In simitar nninner, the subjective idealist Fichte also 
hopes to find room within the bounds of idealistic philos¬ 
ophy for that “realism which is inevitable (sich aiifilringt) 
for all of us, and even for the most determined idealist, 
when it comes to action, i.c., the assumption that objects 
exist ([uite iiulependentlv of us and outside us” (Werke, 1, 
S. 455). 

Mach's recent positivism has not travelled far from 
Schulze and Fichte! Let us note as a curiosity that on this 
question too for llazarov there is no one but Plekhanov— 


there is no beast stronger tlian the cat. Bazarov ridicules the 
'‘sdlto viidJc |>hilosophy of Plekhanov” {Studies, etc., p. 60), 
who indeed made the absurd remark, that “belief” in the 
existence of the outer world “is an inevitable salto vitalc** 
(vital lea[>) of |ihiloso|)hy {Notes on Ludwig Feuerbach, 
]). 111). The word “belief,” although pul in quotation marks 
(taken from llume), discloses a confusion of terms on 
Ph'kiianov's part. 4'here can be no question al)out that. But 
what has Plekhanov got to do with it? Why did not Baza¬ 
rov lake some other materialist, Feuerbach, for instance? 
Is it only because he does not know him? But ignorance is 
no argument. Feuerbach also, like Marx and Engels, makes 


* G. E. Schulze, .tenesidemus oder ilbcr die Fundoniente der oon 
dem flerrn Professor Reinhotd in Jena gclicferten Ftementnrphiloso- 
phic. S. 2S:t. 
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an imperiiiissible—from the point of view of Schulze, Fichte 
and Mach—‘"leap” to practice in the fundamental problems 
of epistemology. Criticising idealism, Feuerbach explains its 
essential nature by the following striking quotation from 
Fichte, which superbly demolishes Machism: “‘Y^ou assume,’ 
writes Fichte, ‘that tilings are real, that they exist outside 
of you, only because you see them, hear them and touch 
them. But vision, touch and hearing are only sensations. ... 
Y’^ou perceive, not the objects, but only your sensations’” 
(Feuerbach, Werke, Bd. X, S. 185). To which Feuerbach 
replies that a human being is not an abstract ego, but either 
a man or woman, and the question whether the world is 
sensation can be compared to the question: is the man or 
woman my sensation, or do our relations in practical life 
prove the contrary? “That is the fundamental defect of ideal¬ 
ism; it asks and answers the question of objectivity and 
subjectivity, of the reality or unreality of the world, only 
from the standpoint of theory” (ibid., p. 189). Feuerbach 
makes the sum-total of human practice the basis of the 
theory of knowledge. He says that idealists of course also 
recognise the reality of the I and the Thou in practical life. 
For the idealists “this point of view is valid only for practi¬ 
cal life and not for speculation. But a speculation which 
contradicts life, which makes the standpoint of death, of a 
soul separated from the body, the standpoint of truth, is a 
dead and false speculation” (p. 192), Before we perceive, 
we breathe; Ave cannot exist without air, food and drink. 

“Does this mean that we must deal with questions of 
food and drink when examining the problem of the ideality 
or reality of the world?—exclaims the indignant idealist. 
How vile I What an offence against good manners soundly 
to berate materialism in the scientific sense from the chair 
of philosophy and the pulpit of theolog 3 ^ only to practice 
materialism with all one’s heart and soul in the crudest 
form at the table d’hote” (p. 196). And Feuerbach exclaims 
that to identify subjective sensation with the objective world 
“is to identify pollution Avith procreation” (p. 198). 

A comment not of the politest order, but it hits the vdtal 
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spot of those philosophers who teach that sense-perception 
is the reality existing outside us. 

The standpoint of life, of practice, should be first and 
fundamental in the theory of knowledge. And it inevitably 
leads to materialism, brushing aside the endless fabrications 
of professorial scholasticism. Of course, we must not forget 
that the criterion of practice can never, in the nature of 


things, either confirm or refute any human itlea completely. 
This criterion also is sufficiently “indefinite” not to allow 


human knowledge to become “absolute,” but at the same 


time it is sufficiently detinile to wage a ruthless fight on all 
varieties of idealism and agnosticism. If what our practice 
confirms is the sole, ullimalc and objective truth, then from 
this must follow the recognition that the only path to this 
truth is the path ot science, which holds the materialist point 
of view. For instance, Bogdanov is prepared to recognise 
Marx’s theory of the circulation of money as an objective 
truth only for “our time,” and calls it “dogmatism” to attri¬ 
bute to this theory a “super-historically objective” truth 
(Empirio-iMonism, Bk. ill, p. vii). This is again a muddle. 
The corrcs|)ondence ot this theory to practice cannot be 
altered by any future circumsiances, for the same simple 
reason that makes it an eternal truth that Napoleon died on 
May 5, 1821, But inasmucli as the criterion of practice, i.e., 
the course of development of all capitalist countries in the 
last few decades, proves only the objective truth of Marx’s 
wliolc social aiul economic Iheory in general, and not merely 
ol one or olher of its parts, formulations, etc., it is clear 
that to talk of the “dogmatism” of the Marxists is to make 


an unpardonable concession to bourgeois economics. The 
sole conclusion to be drawn from the opinion of the Marxists 
that Marx s theory is an objective truth is that by following 
the path ot Marxian Iheory we shall draw closer and closer 
to objective truth (without ever exhausting it); but by fol¬ 
lowing any other path we sliall arrive at nothing but con¬ 
fusion and lies. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM. Ill 

1. WHAT IS MATTER? WHAT IS EXPERIENCE? 

The first of these questions is constantly being hurled 
by the idealists and agnostics, including the Machians, at 
the materialists; the second question by the materialists at 
the Machians. Let us try to make the point at issue clear. 

Avenarius says on the subject of matter: 

“Within the purified, ‘complete experience’ there is noth¬ 
ing ‘physical’—‘matter’ in the metaphysical absolute con¬ 
ception—for ‘matter’ according to this conception is only 
an abstraction; it would be the total of the counter-terms 
abstracted from every central term. Just as in the principal 
co-ordination, that is, ‘complete experience,’ a counter-term 
is inconceivable (undenkbar) without a central term, so 
matter in the absolute metaphysical conception is a com¬ 
plete chimera (Undingy^ {Bemerkungen, § 119). 

In all this gibberish one thing is evident, namely, that 
Avenarius designates the physical or matter by the terms 
absolute and metaphysics, for, according to his theory of 
the principal co-ordination (or, in the new way, “complete 
experience’’), the counter-term is inseparable from the cen¬ 
tral term, the environment from the self; the non-self is in¬ 
separable from the self (as J. G. Fichte said). That this 
theory is disguised subjective idealism we have already 
shown, and the nature of Avenarius’ attacks on “matter” is 
quite obvious: the idealist denies physical being that is in¬ 
dependent of the psychical and therefore rejects the con- 
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ccpt elaboralcd by philosophy for such being. That matter 
is “physical” (i.e., that which is most familiar and immedi¬ 
ately given to man, and the existence of which no one save 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum can doubt) is not denied by 
Avenarius; he only insists on the acccjitance of ‘'his** theory 
of the indissoluble connection between the environment and 
the self. 


Mach expresses the same thought more simply, without 
jjliilosophical nourishes: “What we call matter is a certain 
systematic combination of the elements (sensations)’* (Ana- 
lijsc der Einpfindnwjen, S. 270). Mach thinks that by this 


assertion he is effecting a “radical change” in the usual 


world outlook. In reality this is the old, old subjective 
idealism, the nakedness of which is concealed by the word 
“element.” 


And lastly, the English Machian, Pearson, a rabid antag¬ 
onist of materialism, says: “Now there can l)e no scientific 
objection to our classifying certain more or less permanent 
groups of sense-impressions together and terming them mat¬ 
ter,—to do so indeed leads us very near to John Stuart Mill’s 
definition of matter as a ‘permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
—but this definition of mailer then leads us entirely away 
from matter as the thing which moves” (The Grammar of 
Science, 2nd cd., 1900, p. 249). Here there is not even the 
lig-leat ot the “elements,” and the idealist openly stretches 
out a hand to the agnostic. 

As the reader sees, all these arguments of the founders 
of einpirio-criticism entirely and exclusively revolve around 
the old e])istcmological (pieslion of the relation of thinking 
to being, of sensation to the physical. It required the extreme 
naiveld of the Russian Machians to discern anything here 
that is even remotely related to “recent science,” or “recent 
positivism.” All the philosophers mentioned by us, some 
frankly, others guardedly, replace the fundamental philo¬ 
sophical line of materialism (from being to thinking, from 
matter to sensation) by the reverse line of idealism. Their 
denial of matter is the old answer to epistemological prob¬ 
lems, which consists in denying the existence of an external, 
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objective source of our sensations, of an objective reality 
corresponding to our sensations. On the other hand, the re¬ 
cognition of the philosophical line denied by the idealists 
and agnostics is expressed in the definitions: matter is that 
which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensation; 
matter is the objective reality given to us in sensation, and 
so forth. 

Bogdanov, pretending to argue only against Beltov and 
cravenly ignoring Engels, is indignant at such definitions, 
which, don’t you see, “prove to be simple repetitions” {Em- 
pirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, p. xvi) of the “formula” (of Engelsj 
our “Marxist” forgets to add) that for one trend in philos¬ 
ophy matter is primary and spirit secondary, while for the 
other trend the reverse is the case. All the Russian Machians 
exultantly echo Bogdanov’s “refutation”! But the slightest 
refiection could have shown these people that it is impos¬ 
sible, in the very nature of the case, to give any definition 
of these two latter concepts of epistemology save one that 
indicates which of them is taken as primary, \\liat is meant 
by giving a “definition”? It means essentially to bring a 
given concept within a more comprehensive concept. For 
example, when I give the definition “an ass is an animal,” 
I am bringing the concept “ass” within a more comprehen¬ 
sive concept. The question then is, are there more compre¬ 
hensive concepts, with which the theory of knowledge could 
operate, than those of being and thinking, matter and sen¬ 
sation, physical and psychical? No. These are the ultimate 
concepts, the most comprehensive concepts, which episte¬ 
mology has in point of fact so far not surpassed (apart from 
changes in nomenclature, which are always possible). One 
must be a charlatan or an utter blockhead to demand a 
“definition” of these two “series” of concepts of ultimate 
comprehensiveness which would not be a “mere repetition”: 
one or the other must be taken as the primary. Take the 
three afore-mentioned arguments on matter. What do they 
all amount to? To this, that these philosophers proceed from 
the psychical, or self, to the physical, or environment, as 
from the central term to the counter-term—or from sen- 
10—781 
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salion to matter, or Irom sense-perception to matter. Gould 
Avenarius, Mach and Pearson in fact have given any other 
“definition” of these fundamental concepts, save by point¬ 
ing to the trend of their i)hilosophical line? Could they have 
defined in any other way, in any si)ecific way. what the self 
is, what sensation is, what sense-perception is? One has only 
to formulate the cpiestion clearly to realise what utter non¬ 
sense the Maciiians arc talking when they demand that the 
materialists give a definition of matter which would not 
amount to a repetition of the proposition that matter, nature, 
Ijeing, the physical—is primary, and spirit, consciousness, 
sensation, the psycliical—is secondary. 

One expression of the genius of Marx and Engels was 
that they desi>ised pedantic playing with new words, erudite 
terms, and subtle “isms,” and that they said simply and 
plainly: there is a materialist line and an idealist line in 
phiIoso|)hy, and Ijetween them there are various shades of 
agnosticism. The painful (juest for a “new” point of view 
in i)hilosophy betrays the same poverty of spirit that is re¬ 
vealed in the i)ainful elVoiT to create a “new” theory of 
value, or a “new” theory of rent, and so forth. 

Of Avenarius, his disciple Carslanjen says that he once 
expressed himself in private conversation as follows: ‘T 
know neither the ])hysical nor the psychical, but only some 
third.” To the remark of one writer that the concept of this 
third was not given by Avenarius, Pelzoldt replied: “We 
know why he could not advance such a concept. The third 
lacks a counter-concept (Gegenbcgriff). . . . The question, 
what is the third? is illogically put.”' Pelzoldt understands 
that the latter concept cannot be defined. But he does not 
understand that the resort to a “third” is a mere subterfuge, 
for every one of us knows what is physical and what is psy- 
cliical, but none of us knows at present what that “third” 
is. Avenarius was merely covering up his tracks by this 
subterfuge and actually was declaring that the self is the 


s. 


‘ Einfiiltrunt/ in die Philosophic der reinen Erfnhrung, Bd. II, 
:V29. 
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primary (central term) and nature (environment) the sec¬ 
ondary (counter-term). 

Of course, even the antithesis of matter and mind has 
absolute significance only within the bounds of a very lim¬ 
ited field—in this case exclusively within the bounds of the 
fundamental epistemological problem of what is to be 
regarded as primary and what as secondary. Beyond these 
bounds the relative character of this antithesis is indubit¬ 
able. 

Let us now examine how the word “experience” is used 
in empirio-critical philosophy. The first paragraph of the 
Kritik der reinen Erfahrung expounds the following “as¬ 
sumption”: “Any part of our environment stands in relation 
to human individuals in such a way that, the former having 
been given, the latter speak of their experience as follows: 
‘this is experienced,’ ‘this is an experience’; or ‘it followed 
from experience,’ or ‘it depends upon experience.’ ” Thus 
experience is defined in terms of these same concepts: self 
and environment; while the “doctrine” of their “indisso¬ 
luble” connection is for the time being kept out of the way. 
Further: “The synthetic concept of pure experience”—na¬ 
mely, experience “as a predication, for which, in all its 
components only parts of the environment serve as a prem¬ 
ise” (pp. 3 and 4). If we assume that the environment 
exists independently of “declarations” and “predications” 
of man, then it becomes possible to interpret experience in 
a materialist way I “The analytical concept of pure experi¬ 
ence”—“namely, as a predication to which nothing is ad¬ 
mixed that would not be in its turn experience and which, 
therefore, in itself is nothing but experience” (p. 5). Experi¬ 
ence is experience. And there are people who take this 
quasi-erudite rigmarole for true wisdom! 

It is essential to add that in the second volume of the 
Kritik der reinen Erfahrung Avenarius regards “experience” 
as a “special case of the psychical; that he divides experi¬ 
ence into sachhafte Werte (thing-values) and gedankcnhafte 
Werte (thought-values); that “experience in the broad sense” 
includes the latter; that “complete experience” is identified 
10 ^ 
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with the principal co-ordination (BemerkungeTiy etc.). In 
sliort, you pay your money and take your choice. “Experi¬ 
ence” embraces l)olh tlie materialist and the idealist trend 
in i)hilosophy and sanctilies the muddling of them. But while 
our Macliians conlidingly accept “pure experience” as pure 
coin of the realm, in philosophical literature the representa¬ 
tives of the various trends are alike in pointing to Avenarius* 
abuse of this concept. “What pure experience is,” A. Riehl 
writes, “remains vague with Avenarius, and his explanation 
that ‘pure experience is experience to which nothing is ad¬ 
mixed that is not in its turn experience’ is obviously a vicious 
circle” (Sijsicmatische Philosophie, Leipzig, 1907, S. 102). 
Pure experience for Avenarius, writes Wundt, is at times any 
kind of fantasy, and at others, a predication with the char¬ 
acter of “corporeality” (Plulosophisclie Stiidierij Bd. XllI, 
S. 92-93). Avenarius strelches the concept experience (S. 
382). “On the precise (lefinition of the terms experience and 
pure experience.” writes ("ouwelaert, “depends the mean¬ 
ing of the whole of this i)hiloso|)hy. Avenarius does not give 
tlicse precise definitions” (Hcviie neo-schohistique, f^vrier 
1907, p. 01). “Tlic vagueness of the term ‘experience* stands 
him in good stead, and so in the end Avenarius falls back 
on the timeworn argument of subjective idealism” (under 
the pretence of coinl)aling it), savs Norman Smith (Mind, 
Vol. XV, p. 29). 

“I openly declare that the inner sense, the soul of my 
philosophy consists in this that a human being possesses 
nothing save experience; a human being comes to everything 
to which he comes only through experience....” A zealous 
philosopher of pure experience, is he not? The author of 
these words is the subjective idealist Fichte (Sonnenklarer 
Bcricht, usii)., S. 12). We know from the history of philos¬ 
ophy that the interpretation of tlie concept experience di¬ 
vided llie classical materialists from the idealists. Today 
professorial philosophy of all shades disguises its reactionary 
nature by declaiming on the subject of “experience.” All the 
iminanentists fall back on experience. In the preface to the 
second edition of his Erkenntnis and Irrtiim, Mach praises 
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a book by Professor Wilhelm Jerusalem in which we read: 
“.The acceptance of a divine original being is not contra¬ 
dictory to experience” (Der kritlsche Idealismus iind die 
reine Logik, S. 222). 

One can only commiserate with people who believed 
Avenarius and Co.—who believed that the “obsolete” dis¬ 
tinction between materialism and idealism can be surmount¬ 
ed by the word “experience.” When Valentinov and Y'ushke- 
vich accuse Bogdanov, who departed somewhat from pure 
Machism, of abusing the word experience, these gentlemen 
are only betraying their ignorance. Bogdanov is “not guilty” 
in this case; he only slavishly borrowed the muddle of Mach 
and Avenarius. When Bogdanov says that “consciousness 
and immediate psychical experience are identical con¬ 
cepts .. {Bmpirio-Monism, Bk. II, p. 53) while matter is 
“not experience” but “the unknown which evokes every¬ 
thing known” (Empirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, p. xiii), he is inter¬ 
preting experience idealistically. And, of course, he is not 
the first^ nor the last to build petty idealist systems on the 
word experience. When he replies to the reactionary philos¬ 
ophers by declaring that attempts to transcend the bounda¬ 
ries of experience lead in fact only to “empty abstractions 
and contradictory images, all the elements of which have 
nevertheless been taken from experience” (Bk. I, p. 48), 
he is drawing a contrast between the empty abstractions of 
the human mind and something which exists outside of 
man and independently of his mind, in other words, he is 
interpreting experience as a materialist. 

Similarly, even Mach, although he makes idealism his 
starling point (bodies are complexes of sensations or “ele¬ 
ments”) frequently strays into a materialist interpretation of 
the word experience. “We must not philosophise out of our¬ 
selves (nicht aus uns herausphilosophieren)^ but must lake 

1 In England Comrade Belfort Bax has been exercising himself in 
this way for a long time. A French reviewer of his book, The Roots 
of Reality, rather bitingly remarked: “Experience is only another 
word for consciousness; then come forth as an open idealistl” 
(Revue de philosophic, 1007, p. 399). 
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from experience,” he says in the Mechanik (3. Aufl.. 1897, 

S. 14). Here a contrast is drawn between experience and 
philosophising out of ourselves, in other words, experience 
is regarded as something objective, something given to man 
from the outside; it is interpreted materialistically. Here is 
another example; ‘ What we observe in nature is imprinted, 
although uncomprehended and iinanalysed, upon our ideas, 
which, then, m their most general and strongest features 
imitate (nachahmen) the processes of nature. In these expe¬ 
riences we possess a treasure-store (Schatz) which is ever 
to hand.. .” (op. cit., p. 27). Here nature is taken as primary 
and sensation and experience as products. Had Mach con¬ 
sistently adhered to this point of view in the fundamental 
questions of epistemology, he would have spared humanity 
many foolish idealist “complexes.” A third example: “The 
close connection of thought and experience creates modern 
natural science. Experience gives rise to a thought. The lat¬ 
ter is further elaborated and is again compared with experi¬ 
ence.. (Erkenntnis iind Irrtiimy S. 200). Mach’s special 
“philosophy” is here thrown overboard, and the author in¬ 
stinctively accepts the customary standpoint of the scien¬ 
tists, who regard experience nialerialistically. 

To summarise; the word “experience,” on which the 
Machians build their systems, has long been serving as a 
shield for idealist systems, and is now serving Avenarius and 
Co. in eclectically passing to and fro between the idealist 
position and the materialist position. The various -“defini¬ 
tions” of this concept arc only expressions of those two fun¬ 
damental lines in philosophy which were so strikingly re¬ 
vealed by Engels. 

2. PLEKIIANOV’S ERROR CONCERNING THE CONCEPT 

“EXPERIENCE” 

On pages x-xi of his introduction to L. Feuerbach (1905 
cd.) Plckhanov says; 

“One German writer has remarked that for empirio- 
crilicism experience is only an object of investigation, and 
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not a means of knowledge. If that is so, then the distinc¬ 
tion between empirio-criticism and materialism loses all 
meaning, and the discussion of the question whether or not 
empirio-criticism is destined to replace materialism is abso¬ 
lutely shallow and idle.” 

This is one complete muddle. 

Fr. Carstanjen, one of Ihe most “orthodox” followers of 
Avenarius, says in his article on empirio-criticism (a reply 
to Wundt), that “for the Kritik der reinen Erlahning expe¬ 
rience is not a means of knowledge but only an object of 
investigation.”^ It follows that according to Plekhanov any 
distinction between the views of Fr. Carstanjen and material¬ 
ism is meaningless I 

Fr. Carstanjen is almost literally quoting Avenarius, who 
in his Bemerkungen emphatically contrasts his conception 
of experience as that which is given us, that which we find 
(das Vorgefundene), with the conception of experience as a 
“means of knowledge” in “the sense of the prevailing theo¬ 
ries of knowledge, which essentially are fully metaphysical” 
(op. cit.y p. 401). Petzoldt, following Avenarius, says the same 
thing in his Einfiihriing in die Philosophie der reinen Er- 
fahrung (Bd. I, S. 170). Thus, according to Plekhanov, the 
distinction between the views of Carstanjen, Avenarius, Pet¬ 
zoldt and materialism is meaningless! Either Plekhanov has 
not read Carstanjen and Co. as thoroughly as he should, 
or he has taken his reference to “a German writer” at fifth 
hand. 

What then does this statement, uttered by some of the 
most prominent empirio-criticists and not understood by 
Plekhanov, mean? Carstanjen wishes to say that Avenarius 
in his Kritik der reinen Erjahriing takes experience, i.e., all 
“human predications,” as the object of investigation. Ave¬ 
narius does not investigate here, says Carstanjen (op. cff., 
p. 50), whether these predications are real, or whether they 
relate, for example, to ghosts; he merely arranges, systema- 


1 Vierteljahrsschrift fut wissenschcrffliche Philosophie, Jalirg. 
22, 1898, S, 45. 
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tlses, formally classifies all possible human predications, both 
idealist and materialist {p. 53), without going into the es¬ 
sence of the question. Carslanjen is absolutely right when 
he characterises this point of view as “scepticism par excel¬ 
lence” (p. 213), In this article, by the way, Carstanjen de¬ 
fends his beloved master from the ignominious (for a Ger¬ 
man professor) charge of materialism levelled against him 
by Wundt. Wliy are we materialists, pray?—such is the 
burden of Carstanjen’s objections—when we speak of 
“experience” we do not mean it in the ordinary current 
sense, which leads or might lead to materialism, but in the 
sense that we investigate everything that men “predicate” 
as exj)erience. Carslanjen and Avenarius regard the view 
that experience is a means of knowledge as materialistic 
(that, perhaps, is the most common opinion, but neverthe¬ 
less, untrue, as we have seen in the case of Fichte). Avena¬ 
rius entrenches himself against the “prevailing” “metaphys¬ 
ics” which persists in regarding the brain as the organ of 
thought and which ignores the theories of introjection and 
co-ordination. By the given or the found (das Vorgefundene), 
Avenarius means the indissoluble connection between the 
self and the environment, which leads to a confused idealist 
interpretation of “experience.” 

Hence, both the materialist and the idealist, as well as 
the Humean and the Kantian lines in philosophy may un¬ 
questionably be concealed beneath the word “experience”; 
but neither the definition of experience as an object of in¬ 
vestigation,* nor its definition as a means of knowledge is 
decisive in this respect. Carstanjen’s remarks about Wundt 
especially have no relation whatever to the question of the 
distinction between empirio-criticism and materialism. 

As a curiosity let us note that on this point Bogdanov and 
Valentinov, in their reply to Plekhanov, revealed no greater 


' Plekhanov perhaps thought that Carstanjen had said, “an object 
of knowledge independent of knowledge,” and not an “object of in¬ 
vestigation ? This would indeed be materialism. But neither Carstan¬ 
jen, nor anybody else nc.cpiainted with empirio-criticism, said, or could 
have said, any such thing. 
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knowledge of the subject. Bogdanov declared: “It is not 
quite clear” (Bk. Ill, p. xi).—“It is the task of empirio- 
crilicists to examine this formulation and to accept or reject 
the condition.” A very convenient position: I, forsooth, am 
not a Machian and am not therefore obliged to find out in 
what sense a certain Avenarius or Carstanjen speaks of 
experience! Bogdanov wants to make use of Machism (and 
of the Machian confusion regarding “experience”), but he 
does not want to be held responsible for it. 

The “pure” einpirio-criticist Valentinov transcribed Ple- 
khanov’s remark and publicly danced the cancan; he 
sneered at Plekhanov for not naming the author and for 
not explaining what the matter was all about (op. ci7., pp, 
108-09). But at the same time this empirio-critical philoso¬ 
pher in his answer said not a single word on the substance 
of the matter, although acknowledging that he had read 
Plekhanov’s remark “three times or more” (and had appar¬ 
ently not understood it). Oh, those Machians! 

3. CAUSALITY AND NECESSITY IN NATURE 

The question of causality is particularly important in 
determining the philosophical line of any new “ism,” and 
we must therefore dwell on it in some detail. 

Let us begin with an exposition of the materialist theory 
of knowledge on this point. L. Feuerbach’s views are 
expounded with particular clarity in his reply to R. Hayin 
already referred to. 

“ ‘Nature and human reason,’ says Haym, ‘are for him 
(Feuerbach) completely divorced, and between them a gulf 
is formed which cannot be spanned from one side or the 
other.’ Ha 3 'm grounds this reproach on § 48 of my Essence 
of Religion where it is said that ‘nature may be conceived 
only through nature itself, that its necessity is neither human 
nor logical, neither metaphysical nor mathematical, that na¬ 
ture alone is the being to which it is impossible to apply any 
human measure, although we compare and give names to 
its phenomena, in order to make them comprehensible to 
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ns and in Rcncial apply human expressions and concep- 
on^to ihenn as for example: order, purpose, law; and are 
obliged to do so because of tbe character of our language^ 
What docs this mean? Docs it mean that there is no order 
^n nature, so that, for example, autumn may be suc- 
cee’kTby summer, spring by winter, winter by autumn? 
'I'hat there is no purpose, so that, for example, there is n 
co-ordination between the lungs and the air, between hgh 
and the eye. between sound and the car? That there is no 
law so that, for example, the earth may move now m an 
ellipse, now in a circle, that it may 

now in a year, now in a quarter of an liour? What non 
sense' What then is meant by this passage? Nothing mor 
thin to distinguish between that which belongs to nature 

bclons. to n.™. i> .loo, «»> "iTr 

is actuallv nothing in nature corresponding to the ssords or 
iL is of order, purpose, law. All that it does is to deny the 
identity between thought and being; it denies that they exist 
in nature cxacUv as they do in the head or mind of man. 
Order, imrpose. law arc words used by man to 
acts of nature into Ms own language in order that lie may 
understand them. These words arc not devoid of mcanin„ or 
o obiechve content (McM-sinn-, d. h. gegenstandslose 
WortJy, nevertheless, a distinction must be made 
the original and the translation. Order, purpose, law in the 

human sense expre.ss something arbitrary. 

“From the contingency of order, purpose and b 
nature theism expressly infers their arbitrary origin; it m- 
."rihe .Vms clisllnc. Iron, ""'..re wh.ch 

brings order, purpose, law into a nature tlia is in 
6(c/i) chaotic (dissolute) and indifferent to all determination. 

The reason of the theists ... is reason the 

ture reason absolutely devoid of understandin„ of the es 

sene’e of nature. The reason of the theists splits nature in 

two heings—one material, and the other formal or spiritual 

(Werkc Bd. VII, 1903, S. 518-20). 

Thus Feuerbach recognises objedive law in nature am 

objective causality, which are reflected only with approxi- 
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mate fidelity by human ideas of order, law and so forth. 
With Feuerbach the recognition of objective law in nature 
is inseparably connected with the recognition of the objec¬ 
tive reality of the external world, of objects, bodies, things, 
reflected by our mind. Feuerbach’s views are consistently 
materialistic. All other views, or rather, any other philosoph¬ 
ical line on the question of causality, the denial of objec¬ 
tive law, causality and necessity in nature, are justly regard¬ 
ed by Feuerbach as belonging to the fideist trend. For it is, 
indeed, clear that the subjectivist line on the question of 
causality, the deduction of the order and necessity of nature 
not from the external objective world, but from conscious¬ 
ness, reason, logic, and so forth, not only cuts human rea¬ 
son off from nature, not only opposes the former to the lat¬ 
ter, but makes nature a part of reason, instead of regarding 
reason as a part of nature. The subjectivist line in the ques¬ 
tion of causality is philosophical idealism (varieties of which 
are the theories of causality of Hume and Kant), i.e., fide- 
ism, more or less weakened and diluted. The recognition of 
objective law in nature and the recognition that this law is 
reflected with approximate fidelity in the mind of man is 

materialism. 

As regards Engels, he had, if I am not mistaken, no 
occasion to contrast his materialist view with other trends 
on the particular question of causality. He had no need to 
do so, since he had definitely dissociated himself from all 
the agnostics on the more fundamental question of the objec¬ 
tive reality of the external world in general. But to anyone 
who has read his philosophical works at all attentively it 
must be clear that Engels does not admit even the shadow 
of a doubt as to the existence of objective law, order, cau¬ 
sality and necessity in nature. We shall confine ourselves to 
a few examples. In the first section of Anti-Duhring Engels 
says: “In order to understand these details [of the general 
picture of the world phenomena], we must detach them 
from their natural or historical connections, and examine 
each one separately, as to its nature, its special causes and 
effects, etc.’* (p. 27). That this natural connection, the con- 
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neclion between natural phenomena, exists objectively, is 
obvious Engels particularly emphasises the dialectical view 
of cause and eilect: ‘‘It is just the same ^uth cause and 
elTect; these are conceptions which only have validity in 
their ai)plication to a particular case as such, but when we 
consider the particular case in its general connection with 
the world as a whole they merge and dissolve m the con¬ 
ception of universal action and interaction, in which causes 
and elTects are constantly changing places, and what is now 
or here an elTect becomes there or then a cause, and vice 
verscr (p. 29). Hence, the human conception of cause and 
elTect always somewhat simplifies the objective connection 
of the phenomena of nature, reflecting it only approximate¬ 
ly, aililicially isolating one or another aspect of a single 
world j)rocess. If we And that the laws of thought corres¬ 
pond with the laws of nature, says Engels, this becomes 
quite conceivable when we take into account that reason 
and consciousness are “products of the human brain and that 
man himself is a i>ro(hict of nature.'’ Of course, “the products 
of tlie human brain, being in the last analysis also products 
of nature, do not contradict the rest of nii[urc (Naturzusam' 
menliang) but arc in correspondence with if’ (pp. 44-45). 
There is no doubt that there exists a natural, objective inter¬ 
connection between the ])henomena of the world. Engels 
constantly speaks of the “laws of nature,” of the “necessities 
of nature” (Naturnotwemligkcitcn), without considering it 
necessary to explain the generally known propositions of 


materialism. 

In Ludwig Feuerbach also we read that the general 
laws of motion—both of the external world and of human 
thought—[are] two sets of laws which are identical in sub¬ 
stance but difl'er in their expression in so far as the human 
mind can applv them consciously, while in nature and also 
up to now for the most part in human history, these laws 
assert themselves unconsciously in the form of external 
necessity in the midst of an endless series of seeming acci¬ 
dents (op. ci7., p. 54). And Engels reproaches the old natural 
philosophy for having replaced “the real but as yet un- 
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known inler-connections” (of the phenomena of nature) by 
“ideal and imaginary ones” (p. 57). Engels’ recognition of 
objective law, causality and necessity in nature is absolutely 
clear, as is his emphasis on the relative character of our, i.e., 
man’s, approximate reHections of this law in various concepts. 

Passing to Joseph Dietzgen, we must first note one of 
the innumerable distortions committed by our Machians. One 
of the authors of Studies “i/i” the Philosophy of lilorxisni, 
Mr. Helfond, tells us: “The basic points of Dietzgen’s world 
outlook may be summarised in the following propositions: .. . 
(9) The causal dependence which we ascribe to things is in 
reality not contained in the things themselves” (p. 248). 
This is sheer nonsense. Mr. Helfond, whose own views rep¬ 
resent a veritable hash of materialism and agnosticism, has 
outrageously falsified J. Dietzgen. Of course, we can find 
plenty of confusion, inexactnesses and errors in Dietzgen, 
such as gladden the hearts of the Machians and oblige 
materialists to regard Dietzgen as a philosopher who is not 
entirely consistent. Hut to attribute to the materialist 
J, Dietzgen a direct denial of the materialist view of causal¬ 
ity—only a Helfond, only the Russian Machians are capable 

of that. 

“Objective scientific knowledge,” says Dietzgen m his 
Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit (German ed. 1903), 
“seeks for causes not by faith or speculation, but by experi¬ 
ence and induction, not a priori, but a posteriori. Natural 
science looks for causes not outside or back of phenomena, 
but within or by means of them” (pp. 94-95). “Causes are 
the products of the faculty of thought. They are, however, 
not its pure products, but are produced by it in conjunction 
with sense material. This sense material gives the causes 
thus derived their objective existence. Just as we demand 
that a truth should be the truth of an objective phenome¬ 
non, so we demand that a cause should be real, that it 
should be the cause of some objective effect” (pp. 98-99). 
“The cause of the thing is its connection” (p. 100). 

It is clear from this that Mr. Helfond has made a state¬ 
ment which is directly contrary to fact. The world outlook 
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of rnalerialisni expoiindecl by J. Diclzgen recognises that tlie 
causal dependence ’ is coiilaiiied “in the things themselves. 

It was necessary for the ^lachian Iiash that Mr. Helfond 
should confuse the materialist line with the idealist line on 

the question of causality. 

Let us now proceed to the latter line. 

A clear slatement of the starting point ot Avenarius 
philosophy on this question is to be found in his first work, 
Philosophic als Denken der Welt gemd/i dem Prinzip des 
kleinsten Krajima^cs. In § 81 we read: “Just as Ave do not 
experience (erfahren) force as causing motion, so we do not 
experience the necessity for any motion-All we expe¬ 

rience (erfahren) is that the one follows the other.” This is 
the Humean standpoint in its purest form: sensation, expe¬ 
rience, tell us nothing of any necessity. A philosopher who 
asserts (on the principle of “the economy of thought”) that 
only sensation exists could not have come to any other 
conclusion. “Since the idea ot causality^ we read turther, 
demands force and necessity or constraint as integral parts 
of the effect, so it falls together with the latter” (§ 82). “Ne¬ 
cessity , .. therefore expresses a particular degree of probabil¬ 
ity ... with which the ctTect is. or may be, expected” (§ 83, 
thesis). 

This is outspoken subjectivism on the question of cau¬ 
sality. And if one is at all consistent one cannot come to 
any other conclusion without recognising objective reality 
as the source of our sensations. 

Let us turn to Mach. In a special chapter, “Causality and 
Explanation” [Die Prinzipien der Wdrmclehre, 2. Aiiflage, 
1900, S. 432-39), we read: “The Humean criticism (of the 
conception of causality) nevertheless retains its validity.” 
Kant and Hume (Mach docs not trouble to deal with other 
philosophers) solve the problem of causality dilTcrently. 
“We prefer” Hume’s solution. “Apart from logical necessity 
[Mach’s italics] no other necessity, for instance physical 
necessity, exists.” This is exactly the view which was so 
vigorously combated by Feuerbach. It never even occurs to 
Mach to deny his kinship with Hume. Only the Russian 
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Macliians could go so far as to assert that Hume’s agnosti¬ 
cism could be ^'combined’’ with Marx s and Engels niatciiai- 
ism. In Mach’s Mechanik, we read: “In nature there is nei¬ 
ther cause nor effect” (S. 474, 3. Auflage, 1897). “I have 
repeatedly demonstrated that all forms of the law of cau¬ 
sality spring from subjective motives ( 7’ncbcn; and that there 
is no necessity for nature to correspond with them” (p. 495). 

We must here note that our Russian Machians with 
amazing naivete replace the question of the materialist or 
idealist trend of all arguments on the law of causality by 
the question of one or another formulation of this law. They 
believed the German empirio-critical professors that merely 
to say “functional correlation” was to make a discovery in 
“recent positivism” and to release one from the “fetishism” 
of expressions like “necessity,” “law,” and so forth, ^lis of 
course is utterly absurd, and Wundt was fully justified in 
ridiculing such a change of words (in the article, quoted 
above, in Philosophische Studien, S. 383, 388), which in fact 
changes nothing. Mach himself speaks of “all forms” of the 
law of causality and in his Erkenntnis and Irrtum (2. 
Auflage, S. 278) makes the self-evident reservation that the 
concept function can express the “dependence of elements” 
more precisely only when the possibility is achieved of 
expressing the results of investigation in measurable quanti¬ 
ties, which even in sciences like chemistry has only partly 
been achieved. Apparently, in the opinion of our Machians, 
who are so credulous as to professorial discoveries, Feuer¬ 
bach (not to mention Engels) did not know that the con¬ 
cepts order, law, and so forth, can under certain conditions 
be expressed as a mathematically defined functional rela¬ 
tion! 

The really important epistemological question that di¬ 
vides the philosophical trends is not the degree of precision 
attained by our descriptions of causal connections, or wheth¬ 
er these descriptions can be expressed in exact mathemat¬ 
ical formulae, but whether the source of our knowledge of 
these connections is objective natural law or properties of 
our mind, its innate faculty of apprehending certain a priori 
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truths, and so forth. This is what so irrevocably divides the 
materialists Feuerbach, Marx and Engels from the agnostics 

(Humcans) Avenarius and Mach. 

In certain parts of his works, Mach, whom it would be 

a sin to accuse of consistency, frequently “lorgets Ins 
agreement with Hume and his own subjectivist theory ot 
causality and argues “simply” as a scientist, i.e., from the 
instinctive materialist standpoint. For instance, in his lUe- 
chanik, we read of “the unilormity . . . which nature teaches 
us to find in its phenomena.” (French ed., p. 182). But it 
we do find uniformity in the phenomena ot nature, does this 
mean that uniforinilv exists objectively outside our mind? 
No On tlie question of the uniformity of nature Mach also 
delivers himself thus: “The power that prompts us to com¬ 
plete in thought facts only partially observed is the power 
of association. It is greatly strengthened by repetition It 
then aiipears to us to he a power which is independent ot 
our will and of individual fads, a power which directs 
thoughts <md [Mach’s italics] facts, which keeps both in 
mutual correspondence as a low governing both. That we 
consider ourselves capable of making prediclions with the 
help of such a li:w only [I] proves that there is sufficient 
iinilorinily in our ouviroiuncnt, but it docs not prove the 
neccssilii o( the success of our prediclions” (Warmelehre, 

S. 383).' 

It follows that we may and ought to look for a necessity 
opart from the uniformity of our environment, i.e., of na- 
tiirc! Where to look for it is the secret of idealist philosophy 
which is afraid to recognise man’s perceptive faculty as a 
simple rellection of nature. In his last work, Erkenntms and 
Irrtiim, Mach even delincs a law of nature as a “limitation 
of expectation” (2. .^ullage, S. 450 ff.)! Solipsism claims its 

own. 

Let us examine the position of other writers of the same 
philosophical trend. The Englishman, Karl Pearson, expres¬ 
ses himself with characteristic precision (The Grammar of 
Science, 2nd ed.): “The laws of science are products of the 
human mind rather than factors of the external world 
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(p. 36). “Those, whether poets or materialists, who do hom¬ 
age to nature, as the sovereign of man, too often forget that 
the order and complexity they admire are at least as much a 
product of man’s perceptive and reasoning faculties as are 
their own memories and thoughts” (p. 185), “The compre¬ 
hensive character of natural law is due to the ingenuity of 
the human mind” (ibid), “it/rm is the maker of natural law” 
it is stated in Chapter III, § 4. “There is more moaning in 
the statement that man gives laws to nature than in its 
converse that nature gives laws to man,” although, the 
worthy professor is regretfully obliged to admit, the latter 
(materialist) view is “unfortunately far too common today” 
(p. 87). In the fourth chapter, which is devoted to the ques¬ 
tion of causality, Pearson formulates the following thesis 
(§ 11): “The necessity lies in the world of conceptions” and not 
in the world of perceptions.W. should be noted that for Pearson 
perceptions or sense-impressions are the reality existing out¬ 
side us. “In the uniformity with which sequences of percep¬ 
tion are repeated (the routine of perceptions) there is also no 
inherent necessity, but it is a necessary condition for the 
existence of thinking beings that there should be a routine in 
the perceptions. The necessity thus lies in the nature of the 
thinking being and not in the perceptions themselves; thus it 
is conceivably a product of the perceptive faculty” (p. 139). 

Our Machian, with whom Mach himself frequently 
expresses complete solidarity, thus arrives safely and 
soundly at pure Kantian idealism: it is man who dictates 
laws to nature and not nature that dictates laws to man I 
The important thing is not the repetition of Kant’s doctrine 
of apriorism—which does not define the idealist line in 
philosophy as such, but only a particular formulation of 
this line—^but the fact that reason, mind, consciousness are 
here primary, and nature secondary. It is not reason that is 
a part of nature, one of its highest products, the reflection 
of its processes, but nature that is a part of reason, which 
thereby is stretched from the ordinary, simple human reason 
known to us all to a “stupendous,” as Dietzgen puts it, 

11—781 
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mysterious, divine reason. 'I'lie Kanliaii-Machian formula, 
that “man gives laws to nature, ’ is a fideisl formula. If our 
Machians stare wide-eyed on reading Engels’ statement that 
the fundamental characteristic of materialism is the accept¬ 
ance of nature and not spirit as primary, it only shows 
how incapable they are of distinguishing the really impor¬ 
tant philosophical trends from the mock erudition and sage 


jargon of the professors. 

J. Pctzoldt, who in his Iwo-volumc work analysed and 
developed Avenarius, may serve as an excellent example of 
reactionary Machian scliolasticism. Even to this day, ^ says 
he, “one hundred and lifly years after Hume, substantiality 
and causality paralyse the daring of the thinker (Ein- 
fuhning in die Philosophic dor rW/u*/i Erfahning, Bd. I, S. 
31). It goes without saying that those who arc most “daring” 
are the solipsisis who discovered sensalion without organic 
matter, thought without brain, nature without objective law! 
“And the last formulation of causality, which we have not 
yet mentioned, necessity, or necessity in nature, contains 
something vague and myslical''—(Ihc idea of “fetishism, 
“anthropomorphism," etc.) (pp. 32, 34). Oh, the poor mys¬ 
tics, Feuerbach, Marx and Engelsl They have been talking 
all the lime of necessity in nature, and have even been call¬ 
ing those who hold the Humean position theoretical reac¬ 
tionaries! Petzoldt rises above all “anthropomorphism.” He 
has discovered the great ^'lain of unigue determination,^^ 
which eliminates every obscurity, every trace of “fetishism,” 
etc., etc., etc. For example, the parallelogram of forces (p. 35). 
This cannot be “proven”: it must be accepted as a “fact 
of experience.” It cannot be conceded that a body under like 
imi)ulses will move in difl'ercnt ways. “We cannot concede 
nature such indetinileness and arbitrariness; we must de¬ 
mand from it definiteness and law" (p. 35). Well, welll We 
demand of nature obedience to law. The bourgeoisie demands 
reaction of its professors. “Our thought demands definite¬ 
ness from nature, and nature always conforms to this de¬ 


mand; we shall even see that in a certain sense it is com¬ 
pelled to conform to it" (p. 30). Why, having received an im- 
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pulse in the direction of the line AB. does a Ijody move 
towards C and not towards D or F, etc.? 




D 

C 

F 


“Why does nature not choose any of the countless other 
directions?” (p. 37). Because that would be “multiple de¬ 
termination,” and the great empirio-critical discovery of 
Joseph Petzoldt demands unique determination. 

The “empirio-crilicists” fill scores of pages with such 
unutterable trash 1 

., We have remarked more than once that our thesis 
does not derive its force from a sum of separate experiences, 
hut that, on the contrary, we demand that nature should 
recognise its validity (seine Geltung). Indeed, even before it 
becomes a law it has already become for us a principle with 
which we approach reality, a postulate. It is valid, so to 
speak, a priori, independently of all separate experiences. It 
would, indeed, be unbefitting for a philosophy of pure expe¬ 
rience to preach a priori truths and thus relapse into the 
most sterile metaphysics. Its apriorism can only be a logical 
one, never a psychological, or metaphysical one” (p. 40). 
Of course, if we call apriorism logical, then the reactionary 
nature of the idea disappears and it becomes elevated to the 
level of “recent positivism”! 

There can be no unique determination of psychical phe¬ 
nomena, Petzoldt further teaches us; the role of imagination, 
the significance of great inventions, etc., here create excep¬ 
tions, while the law of nature, or the law of spirit, tolerates 
“no exceptions” (p. 65). We have before us a pure metaphys¬ 
ician, who has not the slightest inkling of the relativity of 
the difference between the contingent and the necessary. 

I may, perhaps, be reminded—continues Petzoldt—of 
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‘necessity’ is a purely logical (not a ‘transcendental’) charac¬ 
teristic (Merkmal), or. as I would rather say and liave 
already said, a purely verbal (spracMch) characteristic^ 

(R. Willy, Gegen die Schiiliveislieit, Munchen 1905, S. Jl. 

vsl. S. 173, 175.) ... 

The agnostic calls our materialist view of necessity 

“transcendental,” for from the standpoint of Kantian and 
Humean “school wisdom.” which Willy docs not reject hut 
only furbishes up, any recognition of objective reality given 

us in experience is an illicit “transcendence. 

Among the French writers of the philosophical trend we 
are analysing, we find Henri Poincare constantly straying 
into this same path of agnosticism. Henri Poincare is an 
eminent physicist but a poor philosopher, whose errors 
Yushkevich, of course, declared to be the last word of 
recent positivism, so “recent,” indeed, that it even i«inired 
a new “ism,” viz., empirio-symbolism. For Poincare (with 
whose views as a whole we shall deal in the chapter on 
the new physics), the laws of nature are symbols, conven¬ 
tions, which man creates for the sake of convenience. 
“The only true objective reality is the internal harmony 
of the world.” By “objective,” Poincare means that which 
is generally regarded as valid, that which is accepted by 
the majority of men, or by all;' that is to say. in a purely 

subjectivist manner he destroys objective 
all the Machians. And as regards “harmony, he categori¬ 
cally declares in answer to the question whether it exists 
outlide of ns—“undoubtedly, no.” It is perfectly obvious 
that the new terms do ,not in the least change the ancient 
philosophical position of agnosticism for the 
kincare’s “original” theory amounts to a ^ f 

he is far from consistent) of objective reality and of “ 

law in nature. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that in con 
tradistinction to the Russian Machians, who accept n 
formulations of old errors as the latest discoveries, the 
man Kantians greeted such views as a conversion to the 
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own views, i.c., to agnosticism, on a fundamental question 
of philosoi)hy. “The French mathematician Henri Poin¬ 
care,” we read in the work of the Kantian, Philipp Frank, 
‘diolds the i)oint of view that many of the most general laws 
of science {e.fj., the law of inertia, the law of the conserva¬ 
tion of energy, etc.), of which it is so often difficult to say 
wlietlier they are of empirical or of a priori origin, are, in 
fact, neither one nor the other, but are purely conventional 
propositions dei)ending upon human discretion. . . “Thus 
[exults the Kantian] the latest Natiirphilosophie unexpected¬ 
ly renews tiie fundamental idea of critical idealism, namely, 
that experience merely fills in a framework which man 
l>rings with him from nature. . . 

We quote this example in order to give the reader a 
clear idea of the degree of naivete of our Yushkeviches, 
who take a “theory of symbolism” for something genuinely 
whereas philosophers in the least versed in their sub¬ 
ject say plainly and explicitly: he has become converted 
to tlie standpoint of critical idealism! For the essence of this 
l)oint of vicnv does not necessarily lie in the repetition of 
Kant's formulations, but in the recognition of the funda¬ 
mental idea coiiiiuon to bolh Hume and Kant, viz,, the de¬ 
nial of ob jective law in nature and the deduction of particular 
“conditions of experience,” particular principles, postulates 
and propositions from the subject, from human conscious¬ 
ness, and no! from nature. Engels w%as right when he said 
that il is not important to which of the numerous schools of 
malerialism or idealism a particular philosopher belongs, 
but ralher whether he takes nature, the external world, 
matter in motion, or spirit, reason, consciousness, etc., as 
primary. 


Anolher characterisation of Machism on this question, 
in contrast to the other iihilosophical lines, is given by the 
expert Kantian, E. Lucka. On the queslion of causality 


“Mach cnlirclv agrees with Hume.”“ “P. Volkmann derives 


^ Annnlcn dcr Naturphiloaophie, Bd. VI, 1007, S. 443, 447. 

“ E. Lucka, Das ihkcnnttusproblem und Machs ‘'Analyse der 
I'.inpf'nuhiutn'n," in Knntstadicn, Bd. Vlll, S. 400. 
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the necessity of thought from the necessity of the processes 
of nature—a standpoint that, in contradistinction to Mach 
and in agreement with Kant, recognises the fact of ne¬ 
cessity; but contrary to Kant, it seeks the source of 
necessity not in thought, but in the processes of nature” 


(p. 424). 

Volkmann is a physicist who writes fairly extensively 
on epistemological questions, and who tends, as do the vast 
majority of scientists, to materialism, albeit an inconsistent, 
timid, and incoherent materialism. The recognition of neces¬ 
sity in nature and the derivation from it of necessity in 
thought is materialism. The derivation of necessity, causal¬ 
ity, law, etc., from thought is idealism. The only inaccuracy 
in the passage quoted is that a total denial of all necessity is 
attributed to Mach. We have already seen that this is not 
true either of Mach or of the empirio-critical trend generally, 
which, having definitely departed from materialism, is inev¬ 


itably sliding into idealism. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the Russian 
Machians in particular. They would like to be Marxists; 
they have all “read” Engels’ decisive demarcation of materi¬ 
alism from the Humean trend; they could not have failed 
to learn both from Mach himself and from everybody in 
the least acquainted with his philosophy that Mach and 
Avenarius follow the line of Hume. Yet they are all careful 
not to say a single word about Humism and materialism on 
the question of causality! Their confusion is Let us 

give a few examples. Mr. P. Yushkevich preaches tjie ne^^ 

empirio-symbolism. The “sensations of h 
these supposed data ot pure experience and the creatio 
supposedly of pure reason, such as a chimera or a chess 
game”—all these are “empirio-symbols ’ (Studies, etc., p. ^ 
“Knowledge is empirio-symbolic, and as it eve ops 
to empirio symbols of a greater degree of symbohsation .^ 

The so^alled ^w^ «re 

iJ^uH; fa tJ?^bW learned fellow, this Mr. YushUe- 
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vich!]' ultimate system of symbols to which all our knowl¬ 
edge is striving...” (p. 188). “The stream of experience... 
which lies at the foundation of our knowledge is... irra¬ 
tional ... illogical .. .” (pp. 187. 194). “Energy is just as little 
a thing, a substance, as time, space, mass and the other 
fundamental concepts of science: energy is a constancy, an 
empirio-symbol, like other empirio-symbols that for a time 
satisfy the fundamental human need of introducing reason, 
Logos, into the irrational stream of experience” (p. 209). 

Clad like a harlequin in a garish motlf^y of shreds of the 
“latest” terminology, there stands before us a subjective 
idealist, for whom the external world, nature and its laws 
are all symbols of our knowledge. The stream of experience 
is devoid of reason, order and law: our knowledge brings 
reason into it. The celestial bodies are symbols of human 
knowledge, and so is the earth. If science teaches us that 
the earth existed long before it was possible for man and^ 
organic matter to have appeared, we, you see, have changed 
all that I The order of the motion of the planets is brought 
about by us, it is a product of our knowledge. And sensing 
that human reason is being inflated by such a philosophy 
into the author and founder of nature, Mr. Yushkevich puts 
alongside of reason the word Logos, that is, reason in the 
abstract, not reason, but Reason, not a function of the 
human brain, but something existing prior to any brain, 
something divine. The last word of “recent positivism” is 
that old formula of fideism which Feuerbach has already 
exposed.^ 

Let us take A. Rogdanov, In 1899, when he was still a 
semi-materialist and had only just begun to go astray under 
the influence of a very great chemist and very muddled 
philosopher, Wilhelm Ostwald, he wrote: “The general 
causal connection of ])henomcna is the last and best child 
of human knowledge; it is the universal law, the highest of 
those laws which, to express it in the words of a philoso- 


^ The exclamation is provoked by the fact that Yushkovich here 
uses the foreign word infinite witii n Russian ending.— Trans. 
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pher, human reason dictates to nature” (Fundamental Ele¬ 
ments, etc., p. 41). 

Allah alone knows from what source Bogdanov took this 
reference. But the fact is that “the words of a philosopher” 
trustingly repeated by the “Marxist”—are the words of 
Kant. An unpleasant event! And all the more unpleasant in 
that it cannot even be explained by the “mere” influence of 
Ostwald. 

In 1904, having already managed to discard both nat¬ 
ural-historical materialism and Ostwald, Bogdanov wrote: 

.. Modern positivism regards the law of causality only as 
a means of cognitively connecting phenomena into a con¬ 
tinuous series, only as a form of co-ordinating experience” 
(From the Psychology of Society, p. 207). Bogdanov either 
did not know, or would not admit, that this modern positiv¬ 
ism is agnosticism and that it denies the objective necessity 
of nature, which existed prior to, and outside of, “knowl¬ 
edge” and man. He accepted on faith what the German pro¬ 
fessors called “modern positivism.” Finally, in 1905, having 
passed through all the previous stages and the stage of em- 
pirio-criticism, and being already in the stage of “empirio- 
monism,” Bogdanov wrote: “Laws do not belong to the 
sphere of experience.., they are not given in it, but are 
created by thought as a means of organising experience, of 
harmoniously co-ordinating it into a symmetrical whole” 
(Empirio-Monism, I, p. 40). “Laws are abstractions of 
knowledge; and physical laws possess physical properties 
just as little as psychological laws possess psychical prop¬ 
erties” (ibid.). 

And so, the law that winter succeeds autumn and the 
spring winter is not given us in experience but is created by 
thought as a means of organising, harmonising, co-ordinat¬ 
ing ... what with what. Comrade Bogdanov? 

“Empirio-monism is possible only because knowledge 
actively harmonises experience, eliminating its infinite 
contradictions, creating for it universal organising forms, 
replacing the primeval chaotic world of elements by a de¬ 
rivative. ordered world of relations” (p. 57), That is not true. 
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The i<lea that knowledge can “create ’ universal terms, re- 
i>lace the primeval chaos by order, etc., is the idea of idealist 
philosopliv. The world is inatler moving in conformity 
to hnv and our knowledge, being the highest product 
of nature, is in a posilion only to rcllcct this conformity 

to iow. 

In brief, our Machians, Idindly believing the recent 
reactionary professors, repeat the mistakes ot Kantian and 
Humean agnosticism on the question ot causality and fail 
to notice either that these doctrines arc in absolute contra¬ 
diction to Marxism, i.e., materialism, or that they themselves 
are rolling down an inclined plane towards idealism. 


4 Till- ‘ PUINCIPLE OF ECONOMY OF THOUGHT” AND THE 
PROBLEM OF THE ‘ UNITY OF THE WORLD” 

“The principle of the least expenditure of energy,’ which 
Mach. Avenarius and many others made the basis of the 
theory of knowledge, is unquestionably a ‘Marxist' tendency 

in epistemology.” 

So Hazarov asserls in the Studies, cTc., page bJ. 

'rhere is “economy” in Marx: there is “economy in 
Mach. Hut is il indeed “uiupieslionable" that there is even a 

shadow of resemblance between the two? 

Avenarius’ work, Philosophie als Denkcn dcr U elt ge- 
iiidp dem Prinzip des kiviusten Kniftmupes (1876), as we 
have seen, applies this “prineiple " in such a way that in the 
name of “economy of thought ' sensation alone is declarctl 
to exist. Holh causality and “substance” (a word which the 
professorial gentlemen, “for the sake of importance, preter 
to the clearer and more exact word: matter) are declared 
“eliminated" on the same plea of economy. Thus ''ve gel 
sensation without mailer and thought without brain. aIus 
utter nonsense is an attempt to smuggle in subjective ideal¬ 
ism under a now guise, 'bhal such precisely is the charactci 
of this basic work on the celebraled “economy of thought 
is, as we have seen, generallij acknowledged in philosophical^ 
lileralur<v 'Phal our Machians did not notice the subjeclnt 
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idealism under the '“new” flag is a fact belonging to the 
realm of curiosities. 

In the Analyse der Empfindiingen (S. 40), Mach refers 
incidentally to his work of 1872 on this question. And this 
work, as we have seen, also propounds the standpoint of 
pure subjectivism and reduces the world to sensations. Thus, 
both the fundamental works which introduce this famous 
“principle” into philosophy expound idealism! What is the 
reason for this? The reason is that if the principle of econ¬ 
omy of thought is really made ''the basis of the theory of 
knowledge,” it can lead to nothing but subjective idealism. 
That it is more “economical” to “think” that only I and 
my sensations exist is unquestionable, provided we want to 
introduce such an absurd conception into epistemology. 

Is it “more economical” to “think” of the atom as indi¬ 
visible, or as composed of positive and negative electrons? 
Is it “more economical” to think of the Russian bourgeois 
revolution as being conducted by llie liberals or as being 
conducted against the liberals? One has only to put the ques¬ 
tion in order to sec the absurdity, the subjectivism of apply¬ 
ing the category of “the economy of thought” here. Human 
thought is “economical” only when it correctly reflects ob¬ 
jective truth, and the criterion of this correctness is practice, 
experiment and industry. Only by denying objective reality, 
that is, by denying the foundations of Marxism, can one 
seriously speak of economy of thought in the theory of 
knowledge. 

If we turn to Mach’s later works, we shall find in them 
an interpretation of the celebrated principle which fre¬ 
quently amounts to its complete denial. For instance, in the 
Wdrmelehre Mach returns to his favourite idea of “the 
economical nature” of science (2nd German ed.. p. 866). 
But there he adds that we engage in an activity not 
for the sake of the activity (p. 366; repealed on p. 391): 
“the purpose of scientific activity is to present the fullest. .. 
most tranquil. . . picture possible of the world” (p. 366). If 
this is the case, the “principle of economy” is banished not 
only from the basis of epistemology, but virtually from 
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cpistemolof»y generally. When one says that the purpose of 
science is to present a true picture of the world (tranquillity 
is entirely beside the point here), one is repeating the mate¬ 
rialist point of view. When one says this, one is admitting 
the objective reality of the world in relation to our know!- 
edge, of the model in relation to the picture. To talk of 
cconomi] of thought in such a connection is merely to use a 
clumsy and pretentious word in ])lace of the word “correct¬ 
ness.” Mach is muddled here, as usual, and the Machians 
behold the muddle and worship it! 

In Erhenutnis und Irrtum, in the chapter entitled “Illus¬ 
trations of Methods of Investigation,” we read the follow¬ 
ing: 


^“The ‘complete and simplest description' (KirchholT, 
IH74), the ‘economical presentation of the factual' (Mach. 
1872), the ‘concordance of thinking and being and the mu¬ 
tual concordance of the processes of thought' (Grassmanii, 
1844)—all these, with slight variations, express one and the 
same thought.” 

Is this not a model of confusion? “Economy of thought,” 
from which Mach in 1872 inferred that sensations alone 
exist (a ])oint of view which he himself subsequently was 
obliged to acknowledge an idealist one), is declared to be 
equhudent to the purely malerialisl dictum of the malhe- 
maticiati Grassmann regarding the necessity of co-ordinat¬ 
ing thinking and being, equivalent to tlie simplest dcscrip- 
lion (of an objective realily, the existence of which it never 


occurred to Kirchhofl' to doubt!). 

an application of the principle of “economy of 
thought is but an example of Mach's curious philosophical 
waverings. And if such curiosities and lapses are eliminated, 
the idealist character of “the principle of the economy of 
thought becomes unquestionable. For example, the Kant¬ 
ian Ilbnigswald, controverting the philosophy of Mach, 
greets hh “piinciple of economy” as an approach to the 
Kantian circle of ideas” (Dr. Richard Hbnigswald, Zur 
Kritik eler Machschen Philosophic, Berlin 1903, S. 27). And, 
in truth, if we do not recognise the objective reality given 
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us in our sensations, whence are we to derive the “principle 
of economy” if not from the subjects Sensations, of course, 
do not contain any “economy.” Hence, thought gives us 
something which is not contained in sensations! Hence, the 
“principle of economy” is not taken from experience {Le., 
sensations), hut precedes all experience and, like a Kanlian 
category, constitutes a logical condition of experience. 
Honigswald quotes the following passage from the Analyse 
der Empfindiingen: “We can .. . from our bodily and spirit¬ 
ual stability infer the stability, the uniqueness of determi¬ 
nation and the uniformity of the processes of nature” 
(p. 288). And, indeed, the subjective-idealist character of such 
propositions and the kinship of Mach to Petzoldt, who has 
gone to the length of apriorism, are beyond all shadow of 
doubt. 

In connection with “the principle of the economy of 
thought,” the idealist Wundt very aptly characterised Mach 
as “Kant turned inside out” (Systematische Philosophic, 
Leipzig 1907, S. 128). Kant has a priori and experience, Mach 
has experience and a priori, for Mach’s principle of the econ¬ 
omy of thought is essentially apriorism (p. 130). The con¬ 
nection (Verkniipfiing) is either in things, as an “objective 
law of nature [and this Mach emphatically rejects], or else 
it is a subjective principle of description” (p. 130). The 
principle of economy with Mach is subjective and kommt 
wie aus der Pistole geschossen —appears nobody knows 
whence—as a teleological principle which may have a diver¬ 
sity of meanings (p. 131). As you see, experts in philoso¬ 
phical terminology are not as naive as our Machians, who 
are blindly prepared to believe that a “new” term can elim¬ 
inate the contrast between subjectivism and objectivism, 
between idealism and materialism. 

Finally, let us turn to the English philosopher James 
Ward, who without circumlocution calls himself a spiritual¬ 
ist monist. He does mot controvert Mach, but, as we shall see 
later, utilises the entire Machian trend in physics in his fight 
against materialism. And he definitely declares that in Mach 
“the criterion of simplicity ... is in the main subjective, not 
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objective” (Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. I, 3rd ed., 
P* 82). 

That the principle of the economy of thought as the basis 
of epistemology pleased the German Kanlians and English 
spiritualists will not seem strange after all that has been 
said above That people who are desirous of feeing Marxists 
should link tlie political economy of the materialist Marx 
with the epistemological economy of Mach is simply ludi¬ 
^ It would be appropriate here to say a few words about 
the unily of the world. ' On this cpiestion Mr. P. Yushke- 
vich sirikingly exemplilics—for the thousandth lime per- 
laps the abysmal confusion created by our Machians 
Lnsels in his Anti-Duhrim,, replies to biihring, who had 
deduced Hie iiiiily of the world from the unity of tlioughl. 
as ollows: I lie real unily of llie world consists in its malc- 
riahly and this is ,,roved not l.y a few ju-filins phrases, but 
a 1011 ” and luolraeled development of philosophy and 
naluial science (p. 53). Mr. Vushkevich cites this passage 
and retorls: “First of all it is not clear what is meant h«e 

y he asser , 01 . that ‘the unity of the world consists in its 
maleriahty {op. cit., p. 52). 

In m-Uo""/"”’. if '* ''Xlividiial undertakes publicly 

Plate about the |.hilosophy of Marxism, and then declares 

“n, I 7' elemeidary propositions of materialism are 
not eleai to him! Enj^els showed, using Diihring as an 
txample, that any philosophy that claims to be consistent 
wh'icl^ of ll>e world eilher from thought-in 

llnH.nm''- '■'* '“''J’J'’” spiritualism and fideism 

nhn«r> • 7/7’ arguments become mere 

nnf/irio'^i"”'’ objective reality which exists 

under the " ' r” * ••’oory ol knowledge has long gone 

/deii/e n '"‘‘‘'er, and which is studied by natural 

wl o n s, individual to 

dear” tnt- // ■'"" ^avs it is “not 

s ver to a a ' 7"''"'''""^ ^'adc giving a genuine an- 

talks niire nm ^ 7*^ materialist position. And, doing so, he 
talks pure Duhringian nonsense about “the cardinal postu- 
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late of the fundamental homogeneity and connection of be¬ 
ing” (Yushkevich, op. dt.j p. 51), about postulates being 
“propositions” of which “it would not be exact to say that 
they have been deduced from experience, since scientific 
experience is possible only l^ecause they are made the basis 
of investigation” (op, cit). This is nothing but twaddle, for 
if this individual had the slightest respect for Ihe printed 
word he would detect the idealist character in general, and 
the Kantian character in particular of the idea that there 
can be postulates which are not taken from experience and 
without which experience is impossible. A jumble of \vords 
culled from diverse books and coupled with the obvious 
errors of the materialist Dielzgen—such is the “philosophy” 
of Mr. Yushkevich and his like. 

Let us rather examine the argument for the unity of the 
world expounded by a serious empirio-criticist, Joseph 
Pelzoldt. Section 29, Vol. II, of his Einfiihrung is termed: 
“The Tendency to a Uniform (cinheiilich) Conception of the 
Realm of Knowledge; the Postulate of the Unique Determi¬ 
nation of All That Happens.” And here are a few samples 
of his line of reasoning: ,. Only in unity can one find 

that natural end beyond which no thought can go and in 
which, consequently, thought, if it takes into consideration 
all the facts of the given sphere, can reach quiescence” 
(p. 79). .. It is beyond doubt that nature does not always 

respond to the demand for unity, but it is equally beyond 
doubt that in many cases it already satisfies the demand 
for quiescence and it must be held, in accordance with all 
our previous investigations, that nature in all probability 
will satisfy this demand in the future in all cases. Hence, 
it would be more correct to describe the actual soul behav¬ 
iour as a striving for states of stability rather than as a 
striving for unity. . . . The principle of the states of stability 
goes farther and deeper. .. . Haeckel’s proposal to put the 
kingdom of the protista alongside the plant and animal 
kingdom is an untenable solution for it creates two new 
difficulties in place of the former one difficulty: while for¬ 
merly the boundary between the plants and animals was 
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doubtful, liow it becomes impossible lo demarcate the pro¬ 
tista from both plants and animals.. .. Obviously, such a 
state is not final (cmlyultUj), Sucli nmbiguitij of concepts 
must in one way or anolher l)e eliminated, if only, should 
there be no oilier means, by an agreement between the 
specialisLs, or by a ma jority vole’’ (pp. 80-81), 

l^iougii, I think? It is evident that the empirio-criticist 
Pelzoldt is not one wlu'f belter than Diihring. But we must 

lie lair even lo an adversarv; Petzoldl at least has sufficient 

% 

scienlilic integrity lo reject materialism as a philosophical 
trend iinlUnchiiu/ly and dccisivclij in all his works. At least, 
he does not humiliate himself to the extent of posing 
as a materialist and declaring that the most elementary 
distinction between the fundamental philosophical trends 
is “not clear.*’ 


5. SPACE AND TIME 

Hecognising the existence of r>hjectivc reality, i.c., matter 
in motion independently of our mind, materialisni must also 
inevitably recognise the objective reality of time and space, 
in contrast above all to Kantianism, which in this question 
sides with idealism and regards lime and space not as objec¬ 
tive realities but as forms of human understanding. The 
basic dilTerence between the two fundainenlal philosophical 
lines on this question is also quite clearly recognised by 
writers of the most diverse trends who are in any way con¬ 
sistent thinkers. Let us begin with the materialists. 

‘kS'pocc and time,*' says Feuerbach, “are not mere forms 
of phenomena but essential conditions (^'esensbedingun’ 
gen). . . o/ being" (\Verke, II, S. 332). Regarding the sensible 
world we know through sensations as objective reality, 
reuerbach naturally also rejects the phenomenalist (as Mach 
would call his own conception) or the agnostic (as Engels 
calls it) conception of space and lime. Just as things or bod¬ 
ies are not mere phenomena, not complexes of sensations, 
but objective realities acting on our senses, so space and time 
are not mere torms of phenomena, but objectively real forms 
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of being. There is nothing in the world but matter in motion, 

and matter in motion cannot move otherwise than in space 

and time. Human conceptions of space and time are relative, 

but these relative conceptions go to compound absolute 

truth, piese relative conceptions, in their development, move 

towards absolute truth and approach nearer and nearer to 

it. The mutability of human conceptions of space and time 

no more refutes the objective reality of space and time than 

the mutability of scientific knowledge of the structure and 

forms of matter in motion refutes the objective reality of 
the external world. 

Engels, exposing the inconsistent and muddled material- 
isl Duhring, catches him on the very point where he speaks 
of the change in the idea of time (a question beyond contro¬ 
versy for contemporary philosophers of any importance 
even of the most diverse philosophical trends) but evades a 
direct answer to the question: are space and time real or 
Ideal, and are our relative conceptions of space and time 
approximations to objectively real forms of being; or are 
they only products of the developing, organising and har¬ 
monising human mind? This and this alone is the basic 
epistemological problem on which the truly fundamental 
philosophical trends are divided. Engels, in Anti-Diihring, 
says: We are here not in the least concerned as to what 
ideas change in Herr DUhring’s head. The subject at issue is 
not the idea of time, but real time, which Herr Duhring can¬ 
not rid himself of so cheaply [i.e., by the use of such phrases 
as the mutability of our conceptions]” (op. cit., p. 62). 

This would seem so clear that even the Yushkeviches 
should be able to grasp the essence of the matterl Engels 
sets up against Duhring the proposition of reality which is 
generally accepted by and obvious to every materialist, viz., 
he objective reality of time, and says that one cannot escape 
a direct affirmation or denial of this proposition merely by 
talking of the change in the ideas of space and time. The 
point Es not that Engels denies the necessity and scientific 
value of investigations into the change and development of 
our ideas of time and space, but that we should give a con- 

12—781 
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sistent answer to the epistemological question, viz., the ques¬ 
tion of the source and signihcance of human knowledge in 
general. Any moderately intelligent philosophical idealist— 
and Engels when he speaks of idealists has in mind the 
great consistent idealists of classical philosophy—will readily 
admit the development of our ideas of time and space; he 
would not cease to be an idealist for thinking, for example, 
tliat our developing ideas of lime and space are approach¬ 
ing towards the absolute idea of time and space, and so 
forth. It is impossible to hold consistently to a standpoint 
in pliilosophy which is inimical to all forms of fideism and 
idealism if we do not definitely and resolutely recognise that 
our developing notions of time and space reflect an objec¬ 
tively real time and space; that here, too, as in general, they 
are approaching objective truth. 

“The basic forms of all being,” Engels admonishes 
Oiihring, “are .si)ace and time, and existence out of time is 
just as gross an absurdity as existence out of space” (op. 
cit.). 

Why was it necessary for Engels, in the first half of the 
quotation, to repeat Feuerbach almost literally and, in the 
second, to recall the struggle which Feuerbach fought so 
successfully against the utter absurdities of theism? Because 
Diihring, as one sees from this same chapter of Engels’, could 
not gel the ends of his philosophy to meet without resorting 
now to the “final cause” of the world, now to the “initial 
impulse” (which is another expression for the concept 
“God,” Engels says). Diihring no doubt wanted to be a 
materialist and atheist no less sincerely than our Machians 
want to be Marxists, but he was uiutblc consistently to de¬ 
velop the philosophical point of view that would really cut 
tlie ground from under the idealist and theist absurdity. 
Since he did not recognise, or, at least, did not recognise 
clearly and distinctly (for he wavered and was muddled on 
this question), the objective reality of time and space, it "was 
not accidental but inevitable that Diihring should slide down 
an inclined plane to “final causes” and “initial impulses”; 
lor he had deprived himself of the objective criterion which 
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prevents one going beyond the bounds of time and space. If 
time and space are only concepts, man, who created them, 
is justified in going beyond their bounds, and bourgeois pro¬ 
fessors are justified in receiving salaries from reactionary 
governments for defending the right to go beyond these 

bounds, for directly or indirectly defending medieval “ab¬ 
surdity.” 

Engels pointed out to Diihring that Ihe denial of the ob¬ 
jective reality of time and space is theoretically pliilosophi- 
cal confusion, while practically it is capitulation to, or impo¬ 
tence in face of, fideism. 

Behold now the “teachings” of “recent positivism” on 
this subject. We read in Mach: “Space and time are well- 
ordered (wohUjeordnete) systems of series of sensations” 
(Meclmnik, 3. Autlage, S. 498). This is palpable idealist non 
sense, such as inevitably follows from the doctrine that bod¬ 
ies are complexes of sensations. According to Mach, it is 
not man with his sensations that exists in space and time, 
but space and time that exist in man, that depend upon man 
and are generated by man. Pie feels that he is falling into 
idealism, and “resists ’ by making a host of reservations and, 
like Duhring, burying the question under lengthy disquisi¬ 
tions (see especially Erkenntnis und Irrtum) on the muta¬ 
bility of our conceptions of space and lime, their relativity, 
and so forth. But this does not save him, and cannot save 
him, for one can really overcome the idealist position on this 
question only by recognising the objective reality of space 
and time. And this Mach will not do at any price. He con¬ 
structs his epistemological theory of time and space on the 
principle of relativism, and that is all. In the very nature 
of things such a construction can lead to nothing but sub¬ 
jective idealism, as we have already*made clear when speak- 
ing of absolute and relative truth. 

Resisting the idealist conclusions which inevitably follow 
from his premises, Mach argues against Kant and insists 
that our conception of space is derived from experience 
{Erkenntnis und Irrtum, 2. Auflage, S. 350, 385). But if ob¬ 
jective reality is not given us in experience (as Mach teaches), 
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such an objection to Kant does not in the least destroy the 
general position of agnosticism in the case either of Kant or 
of Mach. If our conception of space is taken from experience 
and is not a reflection of objective reality outside us, Mach’s 
theory is idealistic. Tlie existence of nature in time, meas¬ 
ured ill millions of years, prior to the appearance of man 
and human experience, shows how absurd this idealist 
theory is. 

“In a physiological respect,” writes Mach, ‘‘time and 
space arc systems of sensations of orientation which together 
with sense-perceptions determine the discharge (AiislosiingJ 
of biologically purposive reactions of adaptation. In a physi¬ 
cal respect, lime and space arc interdependencies of physical 
elements” (ibid., |). 434). 

The relativist Mach coniines himself to an examination 
of the concept of time in its various aspeclsl And like 
Diiliring he gets nowhere. If “elements” are sensations, then 
the dependence of physical elements upon each other can¬ 
not exist outside of man, and could not have existed prior 
to man and prior to organic matter. If the sensations of time 
and space can give man a biologically purposive orientation, 
Ihis can only be so on the condition that these sensations 
reflect an objective realiUj outside man: man could never 
have adapted himself biologically to the environment if his 
sensations had not given him an objectively correct presen¬ 
tation of that environment. The theory of space and time 
is inseparably connected with the answer to the fundamental 
question of epistemology: are our sensations images of bod¬ 
ies and things, or arc bodies complexes of our sensations? 
Mach merely blunders about between the two answers. 

In modern physics, he says, Newton’s idea of absolute 
lime and space prevails (pp. 44‘2-44), of lime and space as 
such. This idea seems “to us” senseless, Mach continues— 
apparently not suspecting the existence of materialists and 
of a materialist theory of knowledge. But f/i practice, he 
claims, this view was harmless (unschdiUich, p. 442) and 
therefore for a long time escaped criticism. 

This naive remark regarding the harmlessness of the 
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materialist view betrays Mach completely. Firstly, if is not 
true that for a ‘Tong time” the idealists did not criticise this 
view. Mach simply ignores the struggle between the idealist 
and materialist theories of knowledge on this question; he 
evades giving a plain and direct statement of these two 
views. Secondly, by recognising “the harmlcssness” of the 
materialist views he contests, Mach thereby in fact admits 
their correctness. For if they were incorrect, how could they 
have remained harmless throughout the course of centuries? 
Wliat has become of the criterion of practice with which 
Mach attempted to flirt? The materialist view of the objec¬ 
tive reality of time and space can be “harmless” onfy be¬ 
cause natural science does not transcend the bounds of time 


and space, the bounds of the material world, leaving this 
occupation to the professors of reactionary philosophy. Such 
“harmlessness” is ecjuivalenl to correctness. 

It is Mach’s idealist view of space and time that is “liarm- 
ful,” for, in the first place, it opens the door wide for fide- 
ism and, in the second place, seduces Mach himself into 
drawing reactionary conclusions. For instance, in 1872 Mach 
wrote that “one does not have to conceive of the chemical 


elements in a space of three dimensions” {Erhaltung der 
Arbeit, S. 29, repeated on p. 55). To do so would sliow us 
“what an unnecessary restriction we impose upon ourselves. 
There is no more necessity to think of what is mere thought 
(das blop Gedacbte) spatially, that is to say, in relation to the 
visible and tangible, than there is to think of it in a definite 
pitch” (p. 27). “The reason why a satisfactory theory of 
electricity has not yet been established is perhaps because 
we have insisted on explaining electrical phenomena in 
terms of molecular processes in a three-dimensional space” 


fp. 30). 

From the standpoint of the straightforward and un- 
muddled Machism which Mach openly advocated in 1872, 
it is indisputable that if molecules, atoms, in a word, chemic¬ 
al elements, cannot be perceived, they are “mere thought” 
(das blop Gedachte), If so, and if space and time have no 
objective reality, it is obvious that it is not essential to think 



of atoms spatially! Let physics and chemistry “restrict 
themselves ’ to a three-dimensional space in which matter 
moves; for the explanation of electricity, however, we may 
seek its elements in a space which is not thrce-dimensionall 
Tluit our Machians should circumspectly avoid all refer¬ 
ence to this absurdity of Mach’s, although he repeats it 
in 1900 (Erkenntnis und Irrtuin, 2. Autlagc, S. 418), is un¬ 
derstandable, for otherwise they would have to raise the 
question of the idealist and materialist views of space point- 
blank. without evasions and without attempting to “recon¬ 
cile” these antagonistic positions. It is likewise understand¬ 
able that in the ’seventies, when Mach was still entirely 
unknown and when even “orthodox physicists” refused to 
l)uhlish his articles, one of the chiefs of the immanentist 
school, Anton von Lcclair, should eayerly have seized upon 
precisely this argument of Mach's as a noteworthy renun¬ 
ciation of materialism and a recognition of idealism! For at 


that time Leclair had not yet invented, or had not yet bor¬ 
rowed from Schuppe and Schuberl-Soldern, or J. Rehmke, 
the “new” sobriquet, “immanentist school,” I)ut plainly 
called himself a critical idealist.^ This unequivocal advocate 
of fidcisin, who openly preached it in his philosophical 
works, immediately proclaimed Mach a great philosopher 
because of these statements, a “revolutionary in the best 
sense of tlie word” (p. 252); and he was absolutely right. 
Mach's argument amounts to deserting science for fideism. 
Science >yas seeking, both in 1872 and in 1906, is now seek¬ 
ing, and is discovering—at least *7 is groping its way towards 
llie atom of electricity, the electron, in three-dimensional 


space. Science does not doubt that the substance it is in¬ 
vestigating exists in three-dimensional space and, hence, that 
the particles of that substance, although thev he so small 
Hull we cannot see them, must also “necessarily” exist in 
tliis three-dimensional space. Since 1872, during the course 
of three decades ol stupendous and dazzling scientific suc- 


* Aiilon von Lcclair, Per Pralismits dcr 
schdft im Lichfc dcr von licrkcley und KonI 
kritik, Prag 1879. 
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cesses in the problem of the structure of matter, the mate¬ 
rialist view of space and time has remained “harmless,” Le., 
compatible, as heretofore, with science, while the contrary 
view of Mach and Co. was a “harmful” capitulation to the 
I)osilion of fideism. 

In his Mechanik, Mach defends the mathematicians who 
are investigating the problem of conceivable spaces with n 
dimensions; he defends them against the charge of drawing 
“preposterous” conclusions from their investigations. The 
defence is absolutely and undoubtedly just, but see the 
epistemological position Mach takes up in this defence. Re¬ 
cent mathematics, Mach says, has raised the very important 
and useful question of a space of n dimensions as a conceiv¬ 
able space; nevertheless, three-dimensional space remains 
the only “real case” (Ein wirklicher Fall) (3rd German ed., 
pp. 483-85). In vain, tlinrcfore, “have many theologians, who 
experience difficulty in deciding where to place hell,” as 
well as the spiritualists, sought to derive advantage from the 
fourth dimension (ibid.). 

Very good! Mach refuses to join company with the theo¬ 
logians and the spiritualists. But how does he dissociate him¬ 
self from them in his theory of knowledge^ By stating that 
three-dimensional space alone is reall But what sort ot de¬ 
fence is it against the theologians and their like when you 
deny objective reality to space and time? Why, it comes to 
this, that when you have to dissociate yourself from the 
spiritualists you resort to tacit borrowings from the mate¬ 
rialists. For the materialists, bv recognising the real world, 
the matter we perceive, as an objective reality, have the right 
to conclude therefrom that no iiuman concept, whatever its 
purpose, is valid if it goes beyond the bounds of time and 
space. But you Machian gentlemen deny the objective valid¬ 
ity of “reality” when you combat materialism, yet secretly 
introduce it again when you have to combat an idealism 
that is consistent, fearless and frank throughout. If in the 
relative conception of time and space there is nothing but 
relativity, if there is no objective reality (i.e., reality inde¬ 
pendent of man and mankind) reflected by tlicse relative 
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concepts, wliy should mankind, why should the majority of 
mankind, not he entitled to conceive of beini’s outside time 
and space? If Mach is entitled to seek atoms of electricity, 
or atoms in i'eneral, outside three-dimensional space, why 
should the majority of mankind not be entitled to seek the 

atoms, or the foundations of morals, outside three-dimen¬ 
sional space? 

‘‘There has never been an accoucheur who has helped 

a delivery by means of the fourth dimension," Mach goes 
on to say. 


An excellent argument—but only for those who regard 
the criterion of pi’actice as a confirmation of the objective 
truth and objective reality of our perceptual world. If our 
sensations give us an objectively true image of the external 
world, existing independently of us, the argument based on 
Ihe accoucheur, on human practice generally, is valid. But 
if so. Machism as a philosophical trend is not valid. 

"I hoj)e, however," Mach continues, referring to his work 
of 1872. "that nobody will defend ghost-stories (die Kosten 
einer SpiikffeschicJde hestreiten) with the help of what I have 
■said and written on this subject." 

One cannot Impe that Napoleon did not die on May 5, 
1821. One cannot hope that Machism will not be used in the 
seivicc ol ghost-stories when it has already served and 
(‘onlinues to serve the iininanentisls! 


And not only Ihe immanentists. as we shall see later 
Philosophical idealism is nothing but a disguised and embel¬ 
lished ghost-story. Look at Ihe French and English repre¬ 
sentatives of empirio-criticism. who are less flowery than 
the German representatives of this philosophical trend. Poin- 
car6 says that Ihe concepts space and time arc relative and 
that it follows (for non-materialists "it follows" indeed) that 
"nature does not impose them upon us, but we impose them 
upon nature, tor we find them convenient" (op. ciL, p 6) 
Does this not justify the exultation of the German Kantians*? 
Does this not confirm Engels’ statement that consistent 
philosophical doctrines must lake either nature or human 
Ihought ns primary? 
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The views of the English Machist Karl Pearson are quite 
definite. He says; “Of time as of space we cannot assert a 
real existence: it is not in things but in our mode of per¬ 
ceiving them” (op. cit., p. 184). This is idealism, pure and 
simple. “Like space, it [time] appears to us as one of the 
plans on which that great sorting-machine, the human per¬ 
ceptive faculty, arranges its material” (Ibid.). Pearson’s final 
conclusion, expounded as usual in clear and precise theses, 
is as follows: “Space and lime are not realities of the phe¬ 
nomenal world, but the modes under which we perceive 
things apart. They are not infinitely large nor infinitely di¬ 
visible, but are essentially limited by tbe contents of our 
perception” (p. 191, summary of Chapter V on Space and 
Time). 

This conscientious and scrupulous foe of materialism, 
with whom, we repeat, Mach frequently expresses his com¬ 
plete agreement and who in his turn explicitly expresses his 
agreement with Mach, invents no special signboard for his 
philosophy, and without the least ambiguity names Hume 
and Kant as the classics from whom he derives his philo¬ 
sophical trend 1 (p. 192). 

And while in Russia there are naive people who believe 
that Machism has provided a “new” solution of Ihe'problem 
of space and time, in English writings we find that scientists, 
on the one hand, and idealist philosophers, on the other, at 
once took up a definite position in regard to Karl Pearson. 
Here, for example, is the opinion of Lloyd Morgan, the 
nioiopst:. Physics as such accepts the phenomenal world 
as external to, and for its purposes independent of, the mind 
o the investigator.... He [Professor Pearson] is forced to 
a position which is largely idealistic. . . .”* “Physics, as a 
science, is wise, I take it, in dealing with space and time 
m rrankly objective terms, and I think the biologist may 
still discuss the distribution of organisms in space' and the 
1,60 ogist their distribution in time, without pausing to re¬ 
mind their readers that after all they are only dealing with 

' Natural Science. Vol. I. 1892. p. 300 
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sensc-iinprcssions and slorecl sense-impressions and certain 
forms of perception. .. . All this may be true enough, but it 
is out of place cilber in physics or biology” (p. 304). Lloyd 
Morgan is a represeidalive of llie kind of agnosticism that 
Engels calls “shamefaced materialism,” and however “con¬ 
ciliatory” the tendencies of such a philosophy are, neverthe¬ 
less it proved impossible to reconcile Pearson’s views with 
science. With Pearson “the mind is first in space, and then 
space in it,” says another critic.* “There can be no doubt,” 
remarked a defender of Pearson, R. J. Ryle, “that the doc¬ 
trine as to the nature of space and time which is associated 
with the name of Kant is the most important positive addi¬ 
tion which has been made to the idealistic theory of human 
knowledge since the days of Bishop Berkeley; and it is one 
of the noteworthy features of the Grammar of Science that 
here, perha])s for the first time in the writings of English 
men of science, we find at once a full recognition of the 
general truth of Kant’s doctrine, a short but clear exposition 
of it. . . 

Thus we find that in England the Machians themselves, 
their adversaries among the scientists, and their adherents 
among the professional philosophers do not entertain even 
a shadow of doubt as to the idealistic character of Mach’s 
doctrine of time and space. Only a few Russian writers, 
would-be Marxists, failed “to notice” it. 

“Many of Engels’ particular views,” V. Bazarov, for in¬ 
stance, writes, in the Studies (p. C>7), “as for example, his 
conception of ‘pure’ time and space, are now obsolete.” 

Yes, indeed I The views of the materialist Engels are now 
obsolete, but the views of the idealist Pearson and the 
muddled idealist Mach are very inoderni The most curious 
thing of all is that Bazarov does not even dotibt that the 
\'iews of space and time, n/r., the recognition or denial of 
their objective reality, can be classed among **particular 
uiews,^' in contradistinction to the ‘^starting point of the 
world o utlook'’ spoken of by this author in his next sentence. 

^ .1. M. Ilcnlloy, The Thilosophicnt licview, Vol. VI, 1897, p. 623. 

- R. .1. Ryto, Natiirnf Science, Au‘»usl 1892, p. 454. 
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Here is an example of that ‘'eclectic pauper’s broth” of 
which Engels was wont to speak in reference to German 
philosophy of the ’eighties. For to contrast the “starling 
point” of Marx’s and Engels’ materialist world outlook with 
their “particular view” of the objective reality of time and 
space is as utterly nonsensical as though you were to con¬ 
trast the “starting point” of Marx’s economic theory with 
his “particular view” of surplus value. To sever Engels’ 
doctrine of the objective reality of time and space from his 
doctrine of the transformation of “things-in-themselves” into 
“things-for-us,” from his recognition of objective and al^so- 
lute truth, viz., the objective reality given us in our sensa¬ 
tions, and from his recognition of objective law, causality 
and necessity in nature—is to reduce an integral philosophy 
to an utter jumble. Like all the Machians, Bazarov erred in 
confounding the mutability of human conceptions of time 
and space, their exclusively relative character, with the im¬ 
mutability of the fact that man and nature exist only in time 
and space, and that beings outside time and space, as in¬ 
vented by the priests and maintained by the imagination of 
the ignorant and downtrodden mass of humanity, are dis¬ 
ordered fantasies, the artifices of philosophical idealism— 
useless products of a useless social system. The teachings 
of science on the structure of matter, on the chemical com¬ 
position of food, on the atom and the electron, may and 
do become obsolete, but the truth that man is unable to sub¬ 
sist on ideas and to beget children by platonic love alone 
never becomes obsolete. And a philosophy that denies the 
objective reality of time and space is as absurd, as intrinsi¬ 
cally rotten and false as is the denial of these latter truths. 
The artifices of the idealists and the agnostics are on the 
whole as hypocritical as the sermons on platonic love of 
the pharisees! 

In order to illustrate this distinction between the rela¬ 
tivity of our concepts of time and space and the absolute 
opposition, within the bounds of epistemology, between the 
materialist and idealist lines on this question, I shall further 
quote a characteristic passage from a very old and very 
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pure “enipirio-ciiticist,” namely, the Humean Scliulze-Aene- 
sklemus who wrote in 1792: 

“If we infer ‘things outside us’ from ideas and thoughts 
within us, [then] space and time are something real and 
actually existing outside us, for the existence of bodies can 
I)e conceived only in an existing (oorhdndenen) space, and 
the existence of clianges only in an existing lime” (op. c(7., 

p. 100). 

Exactlyl While firmly rejecting materialism, and even the 
slightest concession to materialism, Schulze, the follower of 
Ilurne, described in 1792 the relation between the question 
of space and lime and the question of an objective reality 
outside us just as the materialist Engels described it in 1894 
(Ilie last preface to Auli~Diihring is dated May 23, 1894). 
This does not mean that during these hundred years our 
ideas of lime and space have undergone no change, or that 
a vast amount of new material has not been gathered on the 
dcDclopment of these ideas (material to which both Voroshi- 
lov-Chernov and Voroshilov-Valentinov refer as supposedly 
refuting Engels). 'I'his does mean that the relation between 
matojialism and agnosticism, as fundamental trends in 
philosophy, could not have changed, in spile of all the “new” 
names paraded by our Machians. 

And Bogdanov too contributes absolutely nothing but 
“new” names to the old philosophy of idealism and agnos¬ 
ticism. When he re|)eals the arguments of llering and Mach 
on the dilferenco between iihysiological and geometrical 
space, or between perceptual and abstract space {Empirio- 
Monism, Bk. I. p. 20), he is fully repeating the mistake of 
Diihring. It is one thing, how, with the help of various sense- 
organs, man perceives space, and how, in the course of a long 
historical development, abstract ideas of space arc derived 
from these perceplions; it is an entirely difFerent thing 
whether there is an objective reality independent of man¬ 
kind which corresponds to these perceplions and conceptions 
of mankind. This latter question, although it is the only 
philosophical ([uestion, Bogdanov “did not nolice” beneath 
the mass of detailed investigations on ll\e former question. 
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and he was therefore unable clearly to dislin"uish between 

Engels* materialism and Mach’s confusion. 

Time, like space, is “a form of social-co-ordination of the 
experiences of different people.” their “objectivity” lies in 

their “general significance” {ibid., p. 34). 

This is absolutely false. Religion also has general signili- 
conce as expressing the social co-ordination of the expeii- 
ence of the larger section of humanity. But there no objec¬ 
tive reality that corresponds to the teachings of religion, for 
example, on the past of the earth and the creation of the 
world. There is an objective reality that corresponds to the 
teaching of science (although it is as relative at every stage 
in the development of science as every stage in the develop¬ 
ment of religion is relative) that the earth existed prior to 
any society, prior to man, prior to organic matter, and that 
it has existed for a' definite lime and in a definite space in 
relation to the other planets. According to Bogdanov, various 
forms of space and. time adapt themselves to man s experi¬ 
ence and his perceptive faculty. As a matter of fact, just the 
reverse is true: our “experience” and our perceptions adapt 
themselves more and more to objective space and time, and 
reflect them ever more correctly and profoundly. 

6. FREEDOM AND NECESSITY 

On pages 140-41 of the Studies, A. Lunacharsky quotes 
the argument given by Engels in Anti-Duhring on this ques¬ 
tion and fully endorses the “remarkably precise and apt” 
statement of the problem made by Engels in that “wonder¬ 
ful page” of the work mentioned.‘ 

There is. indeed, much that is wonderful here. And even 
more “wonderful” is the fact that neither Lunacharsky, nor 
the whole crowd of other Machian would-be Marxists, no¬ 
ticed” the epistemological significance of Engels* discussion 

* Lunacharsky says: "... a wonderful page of religious economics. 
I say this at the risk of provoking a smile from the irreligious reader. 
However good your intentions may be, Comrade Lunacharsky, your 
flirtation with religion provokes not smiles, but disgust. 
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of freedom and necessity. They read it and they copied 
it, but they did not make head or tail of it. 

Engels says: “Ilcgcl was the first to stale correctly the 
relation between freedom and necessity. To him, freedom is 
the ai)i)ieciatioji of necessity. ‘Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood.' Freedom does not consist in the 
dream of independence of natural laws, but in the knowl¬ 
edge of these laws, and in tlie possibility this gives of system¬ 
atically making them work towards definite ends. This holds 
good in relation both to the laws of external nature and to 
those wliich govern the bodily and mental existence of men 
themselves—two classes of laws which we can separate from 
each other at most only in thought but not in reality. Free¬ 
dom of the will therefore means nothing but the capacity 
to make decisions with real knowledge of the subject. 
Therefore the freer a man's judgment is in relation to a de¬ 
finite question, with so much the greater necessity is the 
content of tiiis judgment determined. ... Freedom therefore 
consists in llie control over ourselves and over external nature 
which is founded on knowledge of natural necessity.*’^ 

Let us examine the epistemological jueniises upon which 
this argument is based. 

Firstly, Engels at the very outset of h^s argument recog¬ 
nises laws of nature, laws of external nature, the necessity 
of nature—i.e., all that Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldl and Co. 
characterise as “metaphysics.’’ If Lunacharsky had really 
wanted to reflect on Engels’ “wonderful” argument he could 
not have helped nolicing the fundamental difference between 
the materialist theory of knowledge and agnosticism and 
idealism, which deny law in nature or declare it to be only 
“logical,” etc., etc. 

Secondly, Engels does not attempt to contrive “defini¬ 
tions” of freedom and necessity, the kind of scholastic defi¬ 
nition with which the reactionary professors (like Avena¬ 
rius) and their disciples (like Bogdanov) are most con¬ 
cerned. Engels takes the knowledge and will of man, on the 


> Anti^Diihring, p. 128.— Trans. 
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one hand, and the necessity of nature, on the other, and 
instead of giving definitions, simply says that the necessity 
of nature is primary, and human will and mind secondary. 
The latter must necessarily and inevitably adapt themselves 
to the former. Engels regards this as so obvious that he does 
not waste words explaining his view. It needs the Russian 
Machians to complain of Engels' general definition of mate¬ 
rialism (that nature is primary and mind secondary; remem¬ 
ber Bogdanov’s “perplexity” on this point!), and at the same 
time to regard one of the particular applications by Engels 
of this general and fundamental definition as “wonderful” 
and “remarkably apt”! 

Thirdly, Engels does not doubt the existence of “blind 
necessity.” He admits the existence of a necessity unknown 
to man. This is quite obvious from the passage just quoted. 
But how, from the standpoint of the Machians, can man 
know of the existence of what he doe^ not knowl Is it not 


“mysticism,” “metaphysics,” the admission of “fetishes” and 
“idols,” is it not the “Kantian unknowable thing-in-itself” 
to say that we know of the existence of an unknown neces¬ 
sity? Had the Machians given the matter any thought they 
could not have failed to observe the complete identitg be¬ 
tween Engels’ argument on the knowability of the objective 
nature of things and on the transformation of “things-in- 
themselves” into “things-for-us,” on the one hand, and his 
argument on a blind, unknown necessity, on the other. The 
development of consciousness in each human individual 
and the development of the collective knowledge of human¬ 
ity at large presents us at every step with examples of the 
transformation of the unknown “thing-in-itself” into the 
known “Ihing-for-us,” of the transformation of blind, un¬ 
known necessity, “necessity-in-itself,” into the known “ne- 
cessity-for-us.” Epistemologically, there is no difi'erence 
whatever between these two transformations, for the basic 


point of view in both cases is the same, viz,, materialistic, the 
recognition of the objective reality of the external world and 
of the laws of external nature, and of the fact that this world 
and these laws are fiillv knowable to man but can never be 
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known lo him with fmality. We do not know the necessity 
of nature in the phenomena of liie weather, and to that 
extent we arc inevitably slaves of the weather. But while 
we do not know this necessity, we do know that it exists. 
Whence this knowledge? From the very source whence 
comes the knowledge that things exist outside our mind and 
independently of it, namely, from the development of our 
knowledge, which provides millions of examples to every 
individual of knowledge replacing ignorance when an ob¬ 
ject acts upon our sense-organs, and conversely of ignorance 
replacing knowledge when the possibility of such action is 
eliminated. 

Fourthly, in the above-mentioned argument Engels 
plainly employs the sallo vilale method in philosophy, that 
is lo say, he makes a leap from theory to practice. Not a 
single one of the learned (and stupid) professors of philos¬ 
ophy, in whose lootsteps our Machians follow, would per¬ 
mit himsclt to make such a leap, for this would be a dis- 
gracefid thing for a devotee of “pure science” to do. For 
them the theory of knowledge, which demands the cunning 
concoction of definitions, is one thing, while practice is 
another. For Engels all living human ])raclice permeates the 
theory of knowledge itself and provides an objective crite¬ 
rion of truth. For until we know a law of nature, it, exist¬ 
ing and acting independently and outsi{le our mind, makes 
us slaves of “blind necessity.” But once we come to know 
this law, which acts (as Marx pointed out a thousand times) 
independently of our will and our mind, w'e become the 
lords of nature. The mastery of nature manifested in human 
practice is a result of an objectively correct reflection within 
the human head of the phenomena and processes of nature, 
and is proof of the fact that this rofleclion (within the limits 
of what is revealed by practice) is objective, absolute, and 
el<‘rnal truth. 

What is the result? Every stop in Engels' argument, liter¬ 
ally almost every phrase, every proposition, is constructed 
entirely and exclusively upon the epistemology of dialectical 
materialism, upon premises which stand out in striking 
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contrast to the Machian nonsense about bodies being com¬ 
plexes of sensations, of •‘elements,” of “the coincidence of 
sense-perceptions with the reality that exists outside us,” etc., 
etc., etc. Without being the least deterred by this, the 
Machians abandon materialism and repeat (a ia Berman) 
the vulgar banalities about dialectics, and at the same time 
welcome with open arms one of the applications of dialec¬ 
tical materialism. They have taken their philosophy from an 
eclectic pauper’s broth and are continuing to olTer this 
hotchpotch to the reader. They take a bit of agnosticism 
and a morsel of idealism from Mach, add to it slices of dia¬ 
lectical materialism from Marx, and call this mixture a 
deoelopment of Marxism. They imagine that if Mach, Ave- 
naiius, Petzoldt, and all the authorities of theirs have not 
the slightest inkling of how Hegel and Marx solved the prob¬ 
lem (of freedom and necessity), this is purely accidental: 
why, it was simply because they overlooked a certain page 
in a certain book, and not because these “authorities” were 
and are utter ignoramuses on the subject of the real progress 
made by philosophy in the nineteenth century and because 
they were and are philosophical obscurantists. 

Here is the argument of one such obscurantist, tlie philos¬ 
ophy professor-imordinary at the University of Vienna, 
Ernst Mach: 

The coriectness of the position of ‘determinism’ or ‘in¬ 
determinism’ cannot be demonstrated. Only a perfect science 
or a provedly impossible science could decide this question. 
It IS a matter of the presuppositions which we bring (man 
heraitbringt) to the consideration of things, depending upon 
whether we ascribe to previous successes or failures of the 
investigation a greater or lesser subjective weight (subjek- 
tioes Gewicht). But during the invesligation every thinker is 
of necessity a theoretical determinisf {Erkenntnis and Irv- 
fnm, 2, Aufl., S. 282 u. 283). 

Is this not obscurantism, when pure theory is carefully 
partitioned off from practice; when determinism is confined 
to the field of “investigation,” while in the field of morality, 
social activity, and all fields other than “investigation” the 

7si 
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question is left to a “subjective*’ estimate? In my work¬ 
room, says the learned pedant, I am a delerminist; but 
lliat the philosopher should seek lo obtain an integral 
conception of Ihe world based on delerminism, embracing 
both theory and practice—of that there is no luenlion. Mach 
niters banalities because on the theoretical problem of free¬ 
dom and necessity he is entirely at sea. 

.. Every new discovery discloses the defects of our 
knowledge, reveals a residue of dependencies hitherto 
unheeded . . (p. 283). Excellent! And is thjs “residue’’ the 

“Ihing-in-itsclf,” which our knowledge retlecls ever more 
deeply? Not at all: . . Thus, he also who in theory defends 
extreme delerminism, must nevertheless in practice remain 
an indelerminist . . (p. 283). And so things have been ami¬ 

cably divided:* theory for the professors, practice for the 
theologians! Or, objectivism (i.e., “shamefaced" malerialism) 
in theory and the “subjective method in sociology” in prac¬ 
tice. No wonder the Russian ideologists of philistinism, the 
Narodniks, Iroin Lessevich to Chernov, sympathise with this 
banal philosophy. Hut it is very sad lhat would-be Marxists 
have been captivated by such nonsense and are embarrass- 
edly covering nj> the more absurd of Mach's conclusions. 

Rut on ihe (jnestion of the will Mach is not content with 
confusion and Iialf-hearled agnosticism: he goes much fur- 
llier. “. .. Our scnsalion of hunger,” we read in the Mcchan- 
ik', “is not so essenlially dilTcrent from the aflinity of sul¬ 
phuric acid for zinc, and our will is not so very dilTerent 
from Ihc pressure of the slonc on its support. .. . We shall 
thus find ourselves [lhat is, if we hold such a view] nearer 
lo nature without it being necessary to resolve ourselves 
into an incomprehensible nebula of molecules, or lo resolve 
naliirc into a system of phantoms” (French translation, p. 
434). Thus there is no need for materialism (“nebulous 
atoms” or electrons, i.c., the recognition of the objective 

’ Mach in the Mechnnik says: “Religious opinions are people’s 
slrictltj private affairs ns long ns they do not obtrude them on others 
and do not apply them to things which belong lo another sphere” 
(p. \r^(\). 
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reality of the material world), there is no need for an ideal¬ 
ism which would recognise the world as “the otherness” ot 
spirit; but there is a possible idealism which recognises the 
world as willl We are superior not only to materialism, but 
also to the idealism of a Hegel; but we are not averse to 
coquetting with an idealism like Schopenhauer’s! Our Ma- 
chians, who assume an air of injured innocence at every 
reminder of Mach’s kinship to philosophical idealism, pre¬ 
ferred to keep silent on this delicate question too. Y'et it is 
difficult to find in philosophical writings an exposition of 
Mach’s views which does not mention his tendency towards 
Willensmetaphysik, i.e., voluntaristic idealism. This was 
pointed out by J. Baumann,‘ and in replying to him the 
Machian Kleinpeter does not take exception to this point, 
but declares that Mach is, of course, “nearer to Kant and 
Berkeley than to the metaphysical empiricism prevailing in 
science” (i.e., instinctive materialism; ibid,, Vol. VI, p. 87). 
This is also pointed out by E. Becher, who remarks that if 
Mach in some places advocates voluntaristic metaphysics, 
and in others renounces it, it only testifies to the arbitrari¬ 
ness of his terminology; in fact, Mach’s kinship to voluntar¬ 
ist metaphysics is beyond doubt.- Even Lucka admits the 
admixture of this metaphysics (i.e., idealism) to “phenomen¬ 
alism” (i.e., agnosticism).^ Wundt also points this out.** 
That Mach is a phenomenalisl who is “not averse to volun¬ 
taristic idealism” is attested also in Ueberweg-Heinze’s text¬ 
book on the history of modern philosophy.® 

In short, Mach’s eclecticism and his tendency to idealism 
are clear to everyone except perhaps the Russian Machians. 


1 Archiv fur systematische Philosophic, 1898, Bd. IV, S. C3, article 
on Ernst Mach’s philosophical views. 

2 Erich Becher, “The Philosophical Views of Ernst Mach,’’ in the 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV, 5, 1905, pp. 536, 546, 547, 548. 

^ E. Lucka, “Dos Erkenntnisproblem und Machs Analyse der 
Empfindungen;* Kantstudien, Bd. VIII, 1903, S. 400. 

4 Systematische Philosophic, Leipzig 1907, S. 131. 

• Grundrifi der Geschichte der Philosophic, 9. .\uQ., Berlin 1903, 
Bd. IV, S. 250. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISTS AS COMRADES-IN- 
AUMS AND SUCCESSORS OF EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 

So far we have examined empiric-criticism taken by it¬ 
self. We must now examine it in its historical development 
and in ils connection and relation with other philosophical 
trends. First conics the question of the relation of Mach and 
Avenarius to Kant. 


I. THE CRITICISM OF KANTIANISM FROM THE LEFT AND 

FROM THE RIGHT 


Roth Mach and .Vvenarins began their philosophical 
careers in llie ’seventies, when the fashionable cry in Ger¬ 
man ))rofessoriat circles was “Back to Kant.” And, indeed, 
both founders of empirio-crilicisni in their philosophical 
development started from Kant. “His (Kant's) critical ideal¬ 
ism,* says Macli, “was, as I acknowledge with the deepest 
gratitude, the starting point of all my critical thought. But 
I found it iinjjossiblc to remain faitlifut to it. Very soon 
I began to return to the views of Berkeley .. . [and then] ar- 
I'ived at views akin to those of Hume. . .. And even today 
I cannot hel|) regarding Berkeley and Hume as far more 
consistent thinkers than Kant” {Aimlifsc der Empfindungen, 
S. 


T'hus Mach quite definitely admits that having begun 
with Kant he soon adopted the position of Berkeley and 
Hume. Let us turn to Avenarius. 

In his Prolegomena zti einer Kritik der reinen Erfahrung 
(187()), Avenarius states that the words Kritik der reinen 
Erfahrung {Critique of Pure Experience) arc indicative of 
his attitude towards Kant's ''Critique of Pure Reason** and 
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■‘ol’ course, of an anlagonislic attitude ' towards Kant 
(p. iv). In what does Avenarius’ antagonism to Kant consist? 
In the fact that Kant, in Avenarius’ opinion, had not sufti- 
cienlly “purified experience.” It is with this “purification of 
experience” that Avenarius deals in his Prolegomena (§§ 56, 
72 and many other places). Of what docs Avenarius “purify” 
the Kantian doctrine of experience? In the first place, of 
apriorism. In § 56 he says: “.The ciuoslion as to whether 
the superfluous ‘a priori conceptions of reason’ should and 


could he eliminated from the content of experience and 
Ihcrehy pure experience par excellence established, is, as far 
as I know, raised here, as such, for the first time.” We have 
already seen that Avenarius in this way “purified” Kant¬ 
ianism of the recognition of necessity and causality. 

Secondly, he purifies Kantianism of the assumption of 
substance (§ 95), i.e., the Ihing-in-itself, which, in Avenarius* 
opinion “is not given in the stufl* of actual experience but 
is imported into it by thought.” 

We shall presently see that Avenarius’ definition of his 
philosophical line entirely coincides with that of Mach, dif¬ 
fering only in pompousness of formulation. But we must 
first note that Avenarius is telling a plain untruth when he 
asserts that it was he who in 1876 for the first time raised 
the question of “purifying experience,” i.e., of purifying the 
Kantian doctrine of apriorism and the assumption of ilu* 
thing-in-itself. As a matter of fact, the development of Ger¬ 
man classical philosophy immediately after Kant gave rise 
io a criticism of Kantianism exactly along the aery line 
lollowed by Avenarius. This line is represented in German 
classical philosophy by Schulze-Aenesidemus, an adherent 
of Humean agnosticism, and by J. G. Fichte, an adherent of 
Berkcleianism, i.e., of subjective idealism. In 1792 Schulze- 
Aenesidemus criticised Kant for this very recognition of 
apriorism {op. cit., pp. 56, 141, etc.) and of the thing-in- 
itself. We sceptics, or followers of Hume, says Schulze, 
reject the thing-in-itself as being “Ireyond the bounds of all 
experience” (p. 57). We reject objective knowledge (p. 25): 
we deny that space and time really exist outside us fp. lOOi: 
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we reject the presence in onr experience of necessity {p. 
1I2K cnnsality. force, etc. fp. 113). One cannot attribute to 
them any “realitv outside our conceptions” fp. 114). Kant 
proves apriority “do^ma'ically,” saying since we cannot 
lliink otherwise Iliere is therefore an a priori law of 
thoiiglit. “This argument.” Schulze replies to Kant, “has 
long been utilised in philosophy to prove the ohjective na¬ 
ture of what lies outside our ideas” (p. 141). Arguing thus, 
we mav altril>ulc causality to things-in-themselves (p. 142). 
“Experience never tells us (wir erfnhren niemnls) that the 
action on us of ohjective things produces ideas,” and Kant 
by no means proved that “this something (which lies out¬ 
side our reason) must he regarded as a tliing-in-itself, dis¬ 
tinct from our sensation (Gemiif). But sensation also may 
l>e thought of as the xo/e basis of all our knowledge” (p. 
2G5). The Kantian critique of pure reason “bases its argu¬ 
ment on the proposition that every act of cognition begins 
with the action of objective things on our organs of sensa¬ 
tion (Gemuf), but it then disputes the truth and reality of 
tliis proposition” (p. 2fifi). Kant in no way refuted the ideal¬ 
ist Berkeley (pp. 208-72). 

It is evident from this that the Humean Schulze rejects 
Kant’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself as an inconsistent con¬ 
cession to materialism, i.c., to the “dogmatic” assertion that 


in our sensations we are given objective reality, or, in other 
words, that our ideas are caused by the action of ohjective 
tilings (independent of our ideas) on our sense-organs. The 
agnostic Schulze reproaches the agnostic Kant on the 
grounds that the lattcEs assumption of the thing-in-itself 
contradicts agnosticism and leads to materialism. In the 
same way, hut even more vigorously, Kant is criticised by 
the subjective idealist Fichte, who maintains that Kant’s 
assumption of the thing-in-itself independent of the self is 
“rco/fsn?” {Werke, T. S. 483), and that Kant makes “no 


clear” distinction between “realism” and “idealism.” Fichte 


sees a crying inconsistency in the assumption of Kant and 
the Kanlians that the thing-in-itself is the “basis of objective 
reality” (p. 480), for this is in contradiction to critical ideal- 
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isin. “With you," exclaims Fichte, addressing the realist 
expositors of Kant, “the earth rests on the great elephant, 
and the great elephant rests on the earth. Your thing-in-itself, 
which is only thought, acts on the Selfl” (p. 483). 

Thus Avenarius was profoundly mistaken in imagining 
that he “for the first time” undertook a “purification of the 
experience” of Kant from apriorism and from the thing-in- 
ilself and that he was thereby giving rise to a “new” trend 
in philosophy. In reality he was continuing the old line of 
Hume and Berkelev, Schulze-Aenesidemus and J. G. Fichte. 
Avenarius imagined that he was “purifying experience” in 
general. In reality he was only purifying agnosticism of 
Kantianism. He fought not against the agnosticism of Kant 
(agnosticism is a denial of objective reality given in sensa¬ 
tion), but for a purer agnosticism, for the elimination of 
Kant’s assumption, which is contradictory to agnosticism, 
that there is a thing-in-itsclf, albeit unknowable, noumenal 
and other-sided, that there is necessity and causality, albeit 
a prion, given in our understanding, and not in objective 
reality. He fought Kant not from the Left, as the materialists 
fought Kant, but from the Right, as the sceptics and ideal¬ 
ists fought Kant. He imagined that he was advancing, when 
in reality he was retreating to the programme of criticising 
Kant which Kiino Fischer, speaking of Schulze-Aenesidemus. 
aptly characterised in the following words: “The critique of 
pure reason with pure reason [z.e,, apriorisml left out is 
scepticism... . The critique of pure reason with the thing- 
in-ilsclf left out is Berkeleian idealism” {Geschichte der neue- 
ren Philosophic, 1869, Bd. V, wS. 115). 

This brings us to one of the most curious episodes in 
our whole “Machiad.” in the whole campaign of the Russian 
Machians against Engels and Marx. The latest discovery by 
Bogdanov and Bazarov, Yushkevich and Valentinov, trum¬ 
peted by them in a thousand different keys, is that Plekha- 
nov is making a “luckless attempt to reconcile Engels with 
Kant by the aid of a compromise—a thing-in-itself which is 
just a wee bit knowable” (Studies, etc., p. 67 and many other 
places). This discovery of our Machians <liscloses a veritablv 
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bottomless pit of utter coufusiou and monstrous misunder¬ 
standing both of Kant and of the whole course of develop¬ 
ment of German classical philosophy. 

'The princij)al feature of Kant’s philosophy is llie recon¬ 
ciliation of materialism with idealism, a compromise be¬ 
tween the two, th(? combination within one system of heter¬ 
ogeneous and eonlrary philosophical trends. When Kant 
assumes that something outside us, a thing-in-ilscif, corres¬ 
ponds to our i{leas, he is a materialist. When he declares 
this thing-in-ilself to he unknowable, transcendental, other¬ 
sided, he is an idealist. Kecognising experience, sensations, 
as the only somce of our knowledge, Kant is directing his 
pliilosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalism, 
under certain conditions, towards materialism. Recognising 
the apriority of space, time, causality, etc., Kant is directing 
his philosophy towards idealism. Roth cotisistent material¬ 
ists and consistent idealists (as well as the “pure” agnostics, 
the llumeans) have mercilessly criticised Kant for this in¬ 
consistency. Th(‘ materialists blamed Kant for his idealism, 
rejected tin* idealist features of his system, demonstrated the 
knowability, the this-sidedness of the thing-in-ilself, the ab¬ 
sence of a fundamental dilTerence between the thing-in-ilself 
and the ]>henoinenon, the need of deducing causality, etc., 
not from the a priori laws of thought, but from objective 
reality. I'he agnostics and idealists blamed Kant for his as- 
•»um|>tion of the thing-in-ilself as a concession to material¬ 
ism, “realism” or “naive realism.” The agnostics, moreover, 
rejected not only the thing-in-ilself, but apriorism as well; 
while the idealists demanded the consistent deduction from 
pure thought not only of the a priori forms of the under¬ 
standing, but of the world as a whole (by magnifying hu¬ 
man thought to an abstract Self, or to an “absolute Idea,” 
or to n “universal R7//,” etc). And here our Machians, “with¬ 
out noticing” that they had taken as their teachers men 
who had criticised Kant from the standpoint of scepticism 
and idealism, began to rend their clothes and to cover their 
heads with ashes at the sight of monstrous people who criti¬ 
cised Kant from a fliniiictric(tllp opposite point of view, who 
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rejected the slightest element of agnosticism (scepticism) and 
idealism in his system, who argued that the thing-in-itself 
is objectively real, fully knowable and this-sided, that it does 
not differ fundamentally from appearance, that it becomes 
transformed into appearance at every step in the develop¬ 
ment of the individual consciousness of man and the collec¬ 
tive consciousness of mankind. Help, they cried, this is an 
illegitimate mixture of materialism and Kantianism! 

When I read the assurances of our Machians that they 
criticise Kant far more consistently and thoroughly than any 
of the antiquated materialists, it always seems to me as 
though Purishkevich* had joined our company and was 
shouting: I criticised the Constitutional-Democrats far more 
consistently and thoroughly than you Marxist gentlemen! 
There is no question about it, Mr. Purishkevich, politically 
consistent people can and always will criticise the Consti¬ 
tutional-Democrats from diametrically opposite points ol 
view, but after all it must not be forgotten that you criticised 
the Constitutional-Democrats for being excessively demo¬ 
cratic, while we criticised them for being insufficiently dem¬ 
ocratic! The Machians criticise Kant for being too much of 
a materialist, while we criticise him for not being enough ot 
a materialist. The Machians criticise Kant from the Right, 
we from the Left. 

The Humean Schulze and the subjective idealist Fichte 
may be taken as examples of the former category of 
critics in the history of classical German philosophy. As 
we have already seen, thev trv to obliterate the “rea- 
listic” elements of Kantianism. Just as Schulze and Fichte 
criticised Kant himself, so the Humean empirio-criticists 
and the subjective idealist-immanentisls criticised the Ger¬ 
man Neo-Kantians of the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The line of Hume and Berkeley reappeared in a 
slightly renovated verbal garb. Mach and Avenarius re¬ 
proached Kant not because his treatment of the thing-in-it- 
self was not sufficiently realistic, not sufficiently materialistic, 

1 V. M. Purishkevich (1870-1920), monarchist and extreme reac- 
lionarv.— Trans. 
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but because he assumed its existence; not because he refused 
to deduce causality and necessity in nature from objective 
reality, but because he assumed causality and necessity at 
all (except perhaps purely “logical” necessity). The imma- 
nentisls were at one with the empirio-criticists, also criticis¬ 
ing Kant from the Humean and Berkeleian standpoint. For 
instance, Leclair in 1879, in the work in which he praised 
Mach as a remarkable philosopher, reproached Kant for his 
“inconsistency and connivance at realism” as expressed in 
the concept of the ‘'thing-in-itself *—that “nominal residuum 
of vulgar realism” (Der Realismus dcr modernen f^atur- 
wissenschaft, usw., S. 9). Leclair calls materialism “vulgar 
realism,” in order “to make it stronger.” “In our opinion,” 
writes Leclair, “all those parts of the Kantian theory which 
gravitate towards realismus vulgaris should be vanquished 
and eliminated as being inconsistencies and bastard (zwitter- 
hafte) products of the idealist point of view” (p. 41). “The 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the Kantian theory of 
knowledge [arise from] the amalgamation (Verqiiickung) 
of idealist criticism with still unvanquished remnants of 
realistic dogmatism” (p. 170). By realistic dogmatism Le¬ 
clair means materialism. 

Another immanentist, Johannes Rehmke, reproached 
Kant because he realislicallg walled himself off from Berke¬ 
ley by the tliing-in-itself (Johannes Rehmke, Die Welt als 
Wahrnehmung und Begrijf^ Berlin 1880, S, 9). “The philo¬ 
sophical activity of Kant bore ... an essentially polemical 
character: with the thing-in-itself he turned against German 
rationalism [/.c., the old fideism of the eighteenth century]. 
and with pure contemplation against English empiricism” 
(p. 25). “I would compare the Kantian thing-in-itself with 
a movable lid placed over a pit: the thing looks so innocent 
and safe; one steps on it and suddenly falls into ... the 
Uvorld-iu-itself '' (p. 27). That is why Kant is not liked by 
the associates of Mach and Avenarius, the immanentisls; they 
do not like him because in some respects he approaches the 
“pit” of materialism 1 

And here are some examples of the criticism of Kant 
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from the Left. Feuerbach reproaches Kant not for his “real¬ 
ism,” but for his idealism, and describes his system as “ideal¬ 
ism based on empiricism” (WerA'e, Bd. II, S. 296). 

Here is a particularly important remark on Kant by 
Feuerbach, “Kant says; If we regard—as we should—the ob¬ 
jects of our perceptions as mere appearances, we thereby 
admit that at the bottom of appearances is a thing-in-itself, 
although we do not know how it is actually constructed, but 
only know its appearance, i.e., the manner in which our sens¬ 
es are atTected by this unknown something. Hence, our 
reason, by Ihe very fact that it accepts appearances, also ad¬ 
mits the existence of things-in-themselves; and to that extent 
we can say that to entertain an idea of such entities which lie 
at the bottom of appearances, and consequently are but 
thought entities, is not only permissible, but unavoidable. . . 
Having selected a passage from Kant where the thing-in-it- 
self is regarded merely as a mental thing, a thought entity, 
and not a real thing, Feuerbach directs his whole criticism 
against it. .. Therefore,” he says, “the objects of the senses 
[the objects of experience] are for the mind only appearances, 
and not truth. . .. Yet the thought entities are not actual 
objects for the mind! The Kantian philosophy is a contra¬ 
diction between subject and object, between entity and exist¬ 
ence, thinking and being. Entity is left to the mind, exist¬ 
ence to the senses. Existence without entity [r.e,, the exist¬ 
ence of appearances without objective reality] is mere appear¬ 
ance—the sensible things—while entity without existence 
is mere thought—the thought entities, the noum€na;\hey are 
thought of, but they lack existence—at least for us—and 
objectivity; they are the things-in-themselves, the true things, 
but they are not real things. .. . But what a contradiction, 
to sever truth from reality, reality from truth!” (Werke, 
II, S. 302-03). Feuerbach reproaches Kant not because he 
assumes things-in-themselves, but because he does not grant 
them reality, i.e., objective reality, because he regards them 
as mere thought, “thought entities,” and not as “entities 
possessing existence,” i.e., real and actually existing, Feuer¬ 
bach rebukes Kant for deviating from materialism. 
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"Tile Kantian pliilosopliy is a contradiction,” Feuerbach 
wrote to Bolin on March 20, 1858, “it inevitably leads either 
to Fichtcan idealism or lo sensationalism. The former con¬ 
clusion belongs to the jiast . . . the latter to the present and 
Ihe fuiiire’' (Karl Griin, Liidwicj Feuerbach, Bd. II, S. 49). 
We have already seen lhal Feuerbach advocates objective 
sensationalism, i.e., materialism. The new turn from Kant 
lo agnosticism and idealism, lo Hume and Berkeley, is un- 
douhledly reactionanj. even from Feuerbach's standpoint. 
And his ardent follower, Albrecht Ran, who together with 
the inerils of Feuerbach also adotited his faults, which were 
eliminated Iiy Marx and ICngels, criticised Kant wholly in the 
spirit of his teacher: ‘'The Kantian philosophy is an amphi- 
hole [ambiguity]: it is both materialism and idealism, and 
Ihe key lo its essence lies in its dual nature. As a materialist 
or an empiricist, Kant cannot help conceding things an exist¬ 
ence ( Wesenheit) outside us. But as an idealist he could not 
rid himself of the ])ii'judice that the soul is an entity totally 
different from sensible things. Hence there are real things 
and a human mind which appreliends those things. But how 
can the mind approach things totally diirerent from itself? 
The way ont [adopUnl !»y Kanl] is as follows: the mind pos- 
s(*sses certain a priori k)iowledg(\ in virtue of which things 
must appear lo it as they do. Hence, the fact lhal we under¬ 
stand things as we do is a fact of our creation. For the mind 
which lives within us is nothing but the divine mind, and 
just ns God created the world oul of nothing, so the human 
mind creates oul of tilings something wtiich they are not in 
themselves. TIius Kant guarantees real things their existence 
as ‘ttiings-in-lhemselves.’ Kant, however, needed the soul, 
because immortality was for him a moral postulate. The 
'lliing-in-itself,’ gentlemen [says Ran, addressing the Neo- 
Kanlians in general and the muddlcheaded Lange in partic¬ 
ular. who falsified tlie Fiisforjj of Materialism], is what se¬ 
parates Ihe idealism of Kant from the idealism of Berkeley; 
it spans the gap between malerialism and idealism. Such is 
my criticism of the Kantian iihilosophy, and let those who 
can refute it. . . “For tlie materialist a distinction between 
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a priori knowledge and the tliing-in-ilself is ahsolulely sii- 
perlluous, for since he nowhere J)reaks the continuity of na- 
liire, since he does not regard matter and mind as two 
fundamentally different things, but as two aspects of one 
and the same thing, he need not resort to artifice in order to 
bring the mind and the thing into conjunction/’^ 

Further, Engels, as we have seen, rebuked Kant for being 
an agnostic, but not for his deviation from consistent agnos¬ 
ticism. Lafargue, Engels’ disciple, argued in 1900 against the 
Kantians (amongst whom at that time was Charles Rappo¬ 
port) as follows: 

** . At the beginning of the nineteenth century our bour¬ 

geoisie, having completed its task of revolutionary destruc¬ 
tion, began to repudiate its Voltairean and free-thinking 
philosophy. Catholicism, whicli the master decorator Cha¬ 
teaubriand painted in romantic colours {peintuiiurait), svas 
restored to fashion, and Sebastian Mcrcier imported the ideal¬ 
ism of Kant in order to give the coup de grace to the mate¬ 
rialism of the Encyclopiedists, whose protagonists had been 
guillotined by Robespierre. 

“At the end of the nineteenth century, which will go 
down in history as the ‘bourgeois century,’ the intellectuals 
attempted to crush the materialism of Marx and Engels 
beneath the philosophy of Kant. The reactionary movement 
started in Germany—without offence to the socialist integ- 
ralistes who would like to ascribe the honour to their chief, 
Malon. But Malon himself had been to the school of Hoch- 
berg, Bernstein and the other disciples of Diihring, who were 
reforming Marxism in Zurich. [Lafargue is referring to the 
ideological movement in German socialism in the later ’seven¬ 
ties.] It is to be expected that Jaures, Fourniere and our 
other intellectuals will also treat us to Kant as soon as they 
have mastered his terminology... . Rappoport is mistaken 
when hq assures us that for Alarx the ‘ideal and the real are 
identical.’ In the first place we never employ such meta- 


' Albrecht Ran, Ludwig Feucrbach^i Philosophie, die \aturlorschung 
und die philrmophischc Krifik der Cegenwarf. Leipzig 1882. S. 87-89. 
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physical phraseology. An idea is as real as the object of 
which it is the retlection in the brain. ... To provide a little 
recreation for the comrades who have to acquaint them¬ 
selves with bourgeois philosophy, I shall explain the sub¬ 
stance of this famous problem which has so much exercised 
spiritualist minds. 

"The workingman who eats sausage and receives a hun¬ 
dred sous a day knows very well that he is robbed by the 
emi)loyer and is nourished by pork meat, that the employer 
is a robber and that the sausage is pleasant to the taste and 
nourishing to the body. Not at all, say the bourgeois soph¬ 
ists, whether they are called Pyrrho, Hume or Kant. His 
opinion is personal, an entirely subjective opinion; he might 
with equal reason maintain that the employer is his bene¬ 
factor and that the sausage consists of chopped leather, for 
he cannot know things-in~themselues. 

“The question is not properly put, that is the whole 
trouble. ... In order to know an object, man must first 

verify whether his senses deceive him or not- The 

chemists have gone still further—they have penetrated into 
bodies, tliey have analysed them, decomposed them into 
their elements, and then performed the reverse procedure, 
they have recomposed them from their elements. And from 
the moment that man is able to produce things for his own 
use from these elements, he may. as Engels says, assert that 
he knows the bodies themselves. The God of the Christians, 
if he existed and if he created the world, could do no more.”* 

We have taken the liberty of making this long quotation 
in order to show how Lafargue understood Engels and how 
he criticised Kant from the Left, not for those aspects of 
Kantianism which distinguish it from Humisni, but for 
those which are common to both Kant and Hume; not for 
his assumption of the thing-in-itself, but for his inade¬ 
quately materialist view of it. 

And lastly, Karl Kaulsky in his Ethics also criticises 


^ Paul Lafargue, *'Le mat^rinlisme de Marx et Vidialisme de Kant,** 
f.f Socialiste, Februtn’ 25, 1000. 
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Kant from a standpoint diametrically opposed to that of 
Hume and Berkeley. “That I see green, red and white,” he 
writes, arguing against Kant’s epistemology, “is grounded in 
my faculty of sight. But that green is something different 
from red testifies to something that lies outside of me, to real 
differences between the things. . .. The relations and differ¬ 
ences between the things themselves revealed to me by the 
individual space and time concepts .. . are real relations and 
differences of the external world, not conditioned by the 
nature of my perceptive faculty. ... If this were really so 
[if Kant’s doctrine of the ideality of time and space were 
true], we could know nothing about the world outside us, 
not even that it exists.” 

Thus the entire school of Feuerbach, Marx and Engels 
turned from Kant to the Left, to a complete rejection of all 
idealism and of all agnosticism. But our Machians followed 
the reactionary trend in philosophy, Mach and Avenarius, 
who criticised Kant from the standpoint of Hume and Berke¬ 
ley. Of course, it is the sacred right of every citizen, and 
particularly of every intellectual, to follow any ideological 
reactionary he likes. But when people who have radically 
severed relations with the very foundations of Marxism in 
philosophy begip to dodge, confuse matters, hedge and 
assure us that they “too” are Marxists in philosophy, that 
they are “almost” in agreement with Marx, and have only 
slightly “supplemented” him—the spectacle is a far from 
pleasant one. 

2. HOW THE “EMPIRIO-SYMBOLIST” YUSHKEVICH RIDICULED 

THE “EMPIRIO-CRITICIST” CHERNOV 

“It is, of course, amusing,” writes Mr. P. Yushkevich, “to 
see how Mr. Chernov tries to make the agnostic positivist- 
Comtean and Spencerian, Mikhailovsky, a forerunner of 
Mach and Avenarius” (op. cif., p. 73). 

First of all, what is amusing here is Mr. Yushkevich's 
astonishing ignorance. Like all Voroshilovs, he conceals this 
ignorance under a display of erudite words and names. 'VUv 
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passage quoled is Iroin a paragra[)h devoted to the relation 
between Machism and Marxism. And although he under¬ 
takes to treat ol‘ this subject, Mr. Yushkevich does not know 
that for Engels (as for every materialist) the adherents of 
the Humean line and the adherents of the Kantian line are 
ecpially agnostics. Therefore, to contrast agnosticism gener¬ 
ally with Machism, when even Mach himself confesses to 
being a follower of Hume, is to prove oneself an ignoramus 
in philosophy. The phrase “agnostic positivism” is also ab¬ 
surd, for the adherents of Hume in fact call themselves posi¬ 
tivists. Mr. Yushkevich, who has taken Petzoldt as his teach¬ 
er, should have known that Petzoldt definitely regards 
emi)irio-crilicism as positivism. And finally, to drag in the 
names of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer is again ab¬ 
surd, for Marxism rejects not what distinguishes one positiv¬ 
ist from another, but what is common to both and what 
makes a philosopher a positivist instead of a materialist. 

Our \\)roshilov needed this display of words so as to 
“mesmerise'* his reader, to stun him with a cacophony of 
words, to distract his attention away from the essence of the 
inotter to empty Irilles. And the essence of the matter is the 
radical din'erence between materialism and the broad current 
of |)o.sitivism, which inchicles Auguste (-omlc, Herbert Spen¬ 
cer, Mikhailovsky, a number of Neo-Kantians, and Mach and 

.Vvenarius. 'flic essence of the matter has been vorv accu- 

% 

lately expressed by Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach, where 
he places all the Kanlinns and Ilumcans of that period (i.c., 
the eighties of the last century) in the camp of ■wretched 
eclectics, pettifoggers {Flohknacker: literally, flea-crackers), 
and so on. To whom this characterisation can and must 


apply is a (juestion on which our Voroshilovs did not wish 
to reflect. And since they arc incapable of reflecting, we shall 
cite one illuminating comparison. Engels, speaking both in 
1888 and 1891 of the Kantians and Hunieans in general, 
mentions no names. The only reference Engels makes to a 
book is his reference to the work of Starcke on Feuerbach, 


which Engels analysed, “Starcke,” says Engels, “takes great 


[)ains to defend Feuerbach agni 


nst the aflacks and doctrines 
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of Iho vociferous lecturers who today go by the name of 
philosophers in Germany. For people who are interested in 
this afterbirth of German classical philosophy this is a mat¬ 
ter of importance; for Starcke himself it may have appeared 
necessary. We, however, will spare the reader this” (Ludwig 
Feuerbach, p. 42). 

Engels wanted to ”spare the reader.” that is, to save the 
Social-Democrats from a pleasant acquaintance with the 
degenerate chatterboxes who call themselves philosophers. 
And who are implied by this “afterbirth”? 

We open Starcke’s book (C. N. Starcke, Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach, Stuttgart, 1885) and find constant references to the 
adherents of Hume and Kant. Starcke dissociates Feuerbach 
from these two trends. Starcke quotes in this connection 
A. Field, Windelband and A. Lange (pp. 3, 18-19, 127, etc., 
in Starcke). 

We open Avenarius’ Der menschliche Weltbegriff, which 
appeared in 1891, and on page 120 of the first German 

edition we read; “The final result of our analysis concurs_ 

although not absolutely (durchgehend) in the measure of 
the various points of view—with that reached by other 
■ investigators, for example, E. Laas, E. Mach, A^ Rich!. 
IV. Wundt. See also Schopenhauer.'" 

Whom was our Voroshilov-Yushkevich jeering at? 

Ayenarius has not the slightest doubt as to his kinship in 
principle—not regarding any particular question, but regard¬ 
ing the “final result” of empirio-criticism—to the Kantians 
Riehl and Laas and to the idealist Wundt. He mentions Mach 
between the two Kantians. And, indeed, are they not all one 
company, since Riehl and Laas purified Kant a la Hume, 
and Mach and Avenarius purified Hume a la Berkeley? 

Is it surprising that Engels wished to “spare” the Ger¬ 
man workers, to save them from a close acquaintance with 
this whole company of “flea-cracking” university lecturers? 

Engels could spare the German workers, but the Voroshi¬ 
lovs do not spare the Russian reader. 

It should be noted that an essentially eclectic combination 
of Kant and Hume, or Hume and Berkeley, is possible, so 
14—7bl 
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to speak, iii varying proportions, by laying principal stress 
now on one, now on another element of the mixture. We 
saw above, for instance, tliat only one Machian, LI. Klein- 
peter, oi>enIy admits that be and Mach are soiii)sists (i.e., 
consistent Uerkeleians). On the other hand, the Humean 
trend in the views of Mach and Avenarius is emphasised by 
many of their disciples and followers: Pelzoldt, Willy, Pear¬ 
son, the Uussian empirio-criticist Lesscvich, the Frenchman 
Henri Delacroix* and others. We shall cite one example— 
an especially eminent scientist who in philosophy also com¬ 
bined Hume with Berkeley, but who emphasised the mate¬ 
rialist elements of this mixture. He is Thomas Huxley, the 


famous English scientist, who gave currency to the term 
“agnostic" and whom Engels undoubtedly had chietly and 
])rimarily in mind when he spoke of English agnosticism, 
luigels in 1892 called tins type of agnostics “shamefaced 
materialists.’’ James Ward, the English spiritualist, in his 
book Ndluralisin and Agnoslicisni, wherein he chiefly attacks 
the “scientific champion of agnosticism," Huxley (Vol. II, 
p. 229), bears out Engels' oi>inion when he says: “In Hux¬ 
ley's case indeed the leaning towards the primacy of the 
physical side [“series of elements" Mach calls it] is often so 
pronounced that it can hardly be called parallelism at all. 
Spite of his vehement repudiation of the title of materialist 
as an affront to his untarnished agnosticism, I know of few 
recent writers who on occasion better deserve the title” (Vol. 
II, pp. 30-81). And James Ward (juoles the following state¬ 
ments by Huxley in confirmation of his opinion: “‘Anyone 
who is accpiainted with the history of science will admit, 
that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and now more than 
ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual banish¬ 
ment from all regions of human thought of what we call 


* nibliotlu'fjiie dll conords international de la philoaophie, Vol. IV, 
Henri Delacroix, David Iliimc et la philosophic critique. Among tkw 
followers of llume llie nulhor includes Avenarius and the imraanent- 
ists in (lonnany, Ch. Renouvier and his school (the neo-crilicisls) in 
France. 
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spirit and spontaneity.’ ” Or: “ ‘It is in itself of little niomenl 
whether wc express the phenomena of matter in terms of 
spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter—each 
statement has a certain relative truth [“relatively stable 
complexes of elements,” according to Mach]. But with a 
view to the progress of science, the materialistic terminology 
is in every way to be preferred. For it connects thought with 
the other phenomena of the universe, . . . whereas, the alter¬ 
native, or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly barren, and 
leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas. Thus 
there can be little doubt, that the further science advances, 
the more extensively and consistently will all the phenomena 
of Nature i^e represented by materialistic formuife and sym¬ 
bols’ ” (Vol. I, p. 17-19). 

So argued the “shamefaced materialist” Huxley, who 
refused to accept materialism, regarding it as “metaphysics” 
that illegitimately goes beyond “groups of sensations.” And 
this same Huxley wrote: “‘If I were obliged to choose be¬ 
tween absolute materialism and absolute idealism I should 
feel compelled to accept the latter alternative.. .. Our one 
certainty is the existence of the mental world’ ” (James 
Ward, Vol. H, p. 216). 

Huxley’s philosophy is as much a mixture of Hume and 
Berkeley as is Mach’s philosophy. But in Huxley’s case the 
Berkeleian streaks are incidental, and agnosticism serves 
as a fig-leaf for materialism. With Mach the “colouring” of 
the mixture is a dilTerent one, and Ward, the spiritualist, 
while bitterly combating Huxley, pats Avenarius and Mach 
affectionately on the back, 

3. THE IMMANENTISTS AS COMRADES-IN-ARMS 

OF MACH AND AVENARIUS 

In speaking of cmpirio-criticism we could not avoid re¬ 
peatedly mentioning the philosophers of the so-called im- 
manentist school, the principal representatives of which are 
Schuppe, Leclair, Rehmke, and Schubert-Soldern. It is now 
necessary to examine the relation of empirio-criticism to the 

l4* 
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iiiiinanentistij and Ihe nature oi llie philosophy preached by 
the latter. 

Ill 1902 Mach wrote: "... Today 1 see that a host of 
philosophers—jiositivisls, empirio-criticisls, adherents of the 
iniinaiientist philosophy—as well as a very few scientists, 
have all, without knowing anything of each other, entered 
on paths which, in spile of their individual dilferences, con¬ 
verge almost towards one point” (Analyse der Empfindun- 
(fen, Vorwort zur 4. Auflage). Here we must first note 
xMach’s unusually frank admission that very few scientists 
are followers of the supposedly “new,” but in truth very old, 
Humean-Berkeleian jihilosophy. Secondly, extremely impor¬ 
tant is Mach's ojiinion that this “new” philosophy is a broad 
current in which the immanenlists are on the same footing 
as the empirio-crilicists and the positivists. “Thus”—repeats 
Mach in the introduction to the Russian translation of the 
Analyse der Empfindiingen (1906)—“there is a common 
movement ...” (p. 4). “My position [Mach says in another 
place], moreover, borders closely on that of the represent¬ 
atives of the immanentist philosophy. ... I found hardly any¬ 
thing in this book [he,, Schuppe, GnindrilS der Erkenntnis' 
theorie and Loyik] with wliich, with perhaps a very slight 
change, I would not gladly agree” (p. 40). Mach considers 
that Schubert-Soldcrn is also “following close paths” (p. 4), 
and as to Wilhelm Schuppe, Mach even dedicates to him 
his latest work, the summary so to sjieak of his philosophical 
labours, Erkenntnis iind Irrtiiin. 


Avenarius, the other founder of empirio-crilicism, wrote 
in 1894 that he was “gladdened” and “encouraged” by 
Schup])e's sympathy for einpirio-criticisin, and that the 
“diirerences” between him and Schuppe “exist, perhaps, 
only temporarily” (niellcicht nur cinstweilen noch beste- 
hend).^ And, finally, J. Pelzoldt. whose teachings Lessevich 


regards as the last word in 


empirio-critieisin, openly acclaims 


ihe trio —Schuppe, Mach and Avenarius— the leaders of 


' Vicrtvljahrsschrift fur luisHcnschaftlicht' l^hitosophit'. 181)4, IH 
, llrtl I, S. 2a 
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the '"neiv” trend, (Einfiihrung in die Philosophie dcr reinen 
Erfahrung Bd. II, 1904, S. 295; Das Weltproblcm, 1906, 
S. V. und 146). On this point Petzoldt is definitely opposed 
to Willy [Einf., Bd. II, S. 321), probably the only outstand¬ 
ing Machian who felt ashamed of such a kinship as Schup- 
pe’s and who tried to dissociate himself from him funda¬ 
mentally, for which this disciple was reprimanded by his 
beloved teacher Avenarius. Avenarius wrote the words about 
Schuppe above quoted in a comment on Willy’s article 
against Schuppe, adding that Willy’s criticism perhaps “was 
put more strongly than was really necessary” [Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftUche Philosophie, 18. Jahrg., 1894, 
S. 29; which also contains Willy’s article against Schuppe). 

Having acquainted ourselves with the empirio-criticists’ 
opinion of the immanentists, let us examine the immanent- 
ists’ opinion of the empirio-criticists. We have already men¬ 
tioned the opinion uttered by Leclair in 1879. Schubert-Sol- 
dern in 1882 explicitly expressed his “agreement” “in part 
with the elder Fichte” (i.e., the distinguished representative 
of subjective idealism, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, whose son 
was as inept in philosophy as was the son of Joseph Dietz- 
gen), and “with Schuppe, Leclair, Avenarius and partly with 
Rehmke,” while Mach (Erh. d. Arb.) is cited with partic¬ 
ular gusto in opposition to “natural-historical metaphysics”^ 
—the term given to natural-historical materialism by all the 
reactionary university lecturers and professors in Germany. 
In 1893, after the appearance of Avenarius’ Der Menschli- 
che Weltbegriff, W. Schuppe hailed this work in A/t Open 
Letter to Prof. Avenarius as a “confirmation of the naive 
realism” which he (Schuppe) himself advocated. “My con¬ 
ception of thought,” Schuppe wrote, “excellently harmonises 
with your [Avenarius’] pure experience.”^ Then, in 1896. 
Schubert-Soldern, summarising the “methodological trend 

1 Dr. Richard von Schubert-Soldern, Ueber Transzendenz des 
Objekts und Subjekts, 1882, S. 37 and § 5. Cf. also his Grundlagen einer 
Erkenntnistheorie, 1884, S. 3. 

2 Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftUche Philosophie, 17. Jahrg.. 
1893, S. 384. 
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in pliilosophy” on which he “bases himself,” traces his gen¬ 
ealogy from Berkeley and Hume down through F. A. Lange 
(“the real beginning of our movement in Germany dates 
from Lange”), and then through Laas, Schuppe and Co., 
Auenarius and Mach, Riehl (among the Neo-Kantians), Ch. 
Renouvier (among tl\e Frenchmen), etc.* Finally, in their 
programmatic “Introduclion” printed in the first issue of the 
philosophical organ of the immanentisls, alongside a decla- 
ralion of war on materialism and an expression of sympathy 
witli Ch. Renouvier, we read: “Even in the camp of the 
scientists themselves voices of individual thinkers arc being 
raised sermonising against the growing arrogance of their 
colleagues, against the unphilosophical spirit which has 
taken possession of the natural sciences. Thus the physicist 
Mach. . .. On all hands fresh forces are stirring and are 
working to destroy the blind faith in the infallibility of 
the natural sciences, and once again people are beginning to 
seek for other paths into the profundities of the mysterious, 
a better entrance to the house of truth.”" 

A word or two about Ch. Renouvier. He is the head of 
the innuential and widespread school in France known as 
the neo-criticists. His theoretical philosophy is a combination 
of the phenomenalism of Hume and the apriorisni of Kant. 
Tile thing-in-itself is absolutely rejected. The connection of 
phenomena, order and law is declared to be a prion; law 
is written with a capital letter and is converted into the 
basis of religion. The Catholic priests go into raptures over 
this philosophy. The Machian Willy scornfully refers to 
Renouvier as a “second apostle Paul,” as “an obscurantist of 
the first water” and as a “casuistic preacher of free will” 
(Gcjycn die Schiilwcisheit^ S. 120). And it is such co-thinkers 
of the immanentists who warmhj greet Mach’s philosophy. 
When his Mechanik appeared in a French translation, the 
organ of the neo-criticisis —LWnnee philosophiqiie —edited 

' Dr. Richard von Schuhcrl-Soldcrn, Das nienschfiche Gluck and 
die sn:iale Fraqe, 180a, S. v u. vi. 

2 ZeUschrift fur immanente Philosophie, Bd. I, Berlin 1896, 

vS. {). 0. 
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I> 3 ^ Pillon, a collaborator and disciple of Renoiivier, wrote: 
“It is unnecessary to speak of the extent to which, in 
this criticism of substance, the thing, the thing-in-itself, 
Mach’s positive science agrees with neo^crilical idealism” 
(Vol. XV, 1904, p. 179). 

As for the Russian Machians, they are all ashamed of 
their kinship with the immanentists, and one of course could 
not expect anything else of people who did not deliberately 
adopt the path of Struve, Menshikov, and the like. Bazarov 
alone refers to “certain representatives of the immanentist 
school” as “realists.”^ Bogdanov briefly (and in fact falseli]) 
declares that “the immanentist school is only an interme¬ 
diate form between Kantianism and empirio-criticism" 
(EmpirlO’Monism, Bk. Ill, p. xxii). V. Cliernov writes: “Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the immanentists approach positivism in 
only one aspect of their theory, in other aspects they go far 
beyond it” (Philosophical and Sociological Studies, p. 37). 

• Valentinov says that “the immanentist school clothed these 
(Machian) ideas in an unsuitable form and found them¬ 
selves in the blind alley of solipsism” (op. cit., p. 149). As 
you see, you pay your money and lake your choice: consti¬ 
tution and salmon mayonnaise, realism and solipsism. Our 
Machians arc afraid to tell the plain and clear truth about 
the immanentists. 

The fact is that the immanentists are rank reactionaries, 
open advocates of fideism, unadulterated in their obscurant¬ 
ism. There is not one of them who has not frankly made 
his more theoretical works on epistemology a defence of 
religion and a justification of mediEEvalism of one kind or 
another. Leclair, in 1879. advocated his philosophy as one 
that satisfies “all the needs of a religiously inclined mind” 
(Der Realismiis, etc., S. 73). J. Rehmkc, in 1880, dedicated 
his “theory of knowledge” to the Protestant pastor Bie- 

1 “Realists in modern philosophy—certain representatives of the 
immanentist school who have emerged from Kantianism, the school 
of Mach-Avenarins, and many other kindred movements—find tltal 
there are al)soIutely no grounds for rejecting Uie basis of naive real¬ 
ism” (Studies, etc . p. 2Gj. 
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derniann and closed his book })y preaching not a supersen¬ 
sible God, but God as a “real concept” (it was for this rea¬ 
son presumably, that Bazarov ranked “certain” immanent- 
ists among the “realists”), and moreover the “objectivisa- 
tion of this real concept is relegated to practical life,” while 
Biedermann's “Christian dogmatism” is declared to be a 
model of “scientific theology” (J. Rehmke, Die Welt ah 
Wnhrnehmung und Begriff, Berlin 1880, S. 312). Schuppe 
in the Zcitschrift fur immanente Philosophie assures us that 
Ihougli the immanenlists deny transcendentalism. God and 
the future life do not come under this concept {Zcitschrift 
fiir immanente Philosophie, Bd. II, S. 52). In his Ethik he 
insists on the “connection of the moral law . . . with the 
metaphysical world conception” and condemns the separa¬ 
tion of the church from the state as a “senseless phrase” (Dr. 
Wilhelm Schuppc, Grundziige dcr Ethik und Rechtsphilo- 
Sophie, Breslau 1881, S. 18i, 325). Schubcrl-Soldern in his 
Cirundlage einer Erkenntnistheorie deduces both the pre¬ 
existence of the self before the body and the after-existence 


of the self after the body, i.e., the immortality of the soul 
(p. 82), etc. In Die soziale Frage, arguing against Bcbel, he 
defends, together witli “social reforms,” sun'rage based on 
class distinction, and says that the “Social-Democrats ignore 
tile fact that without the divine gift of unhappiness there 
could he no happiness” (j). 330), and thereupon laments the 
fact that materialism “prevails” (p. 242): “lie who in our 
lime l)eli(‘ves in a life beyond, or even in its possibility, is 
considered a fool” (ibid.). 

And Germ in Menshikovs like these, no less obscurantists 
ot the first water than Benouvier, live in lasting concubinage 
with the (unpirio-criticists. Their theoretical kinship is incon¬ 
testable. riieie is no more Kantianism in the immanenlists 
than in Petzoldl or Pearson. We saw above that they them¬ 
selves regard themselves as disciples of llume and Berkeley, 
an o])inion of the immanenlists that is generally recognised 
in ])hilosophical literature. In order to show clearly what 
epistemological premises these comrades-in-arins of Mach 
and Avenarius proceed from, we shall quote some funda- 
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mental theoretical propositions from the works of iin- 
manentists. 

Leclair in 1879 had not yet invented the term “imma¬ 
nent,” which really signifies “experiential,” “given in expe¬ 
rience,” and which is just as spurious a label for concealing 
corruption as the labels of the European bourgeois parties. 
In his first work, Leclair frankly and explicitly calls him¬ 
self a “critical idealist” (Der Realismus, etc., S. 11, 21, 206, 
etc.). In this work he criticises Kant, as we have already 
seen, for his concessions to materialism, and clearly indi¬ 
cates his own path away from Kant to Fichte and Berkeley. 
Leclair fights materialism in general and the tendency to¬ 
wards materialism displayed by the majority of scientists in 
particular as mercilessly as Schuppe, Schubert-Soldern and 
Rehmke. 

“If we return,” Leclair says, “to the standpoint of critical 
idealism, if we do not attribute a transcendental existence 
[i.e.j an existence outside of human consciousness! to nature 
or the processes of nature, then for the subject the aggregate 
of bodies and his own body, in so far as he can see and feel 
it, together with all its changes, will be a directly given 
phenomenon of spatially connected co-existences and succes¬ 
sions in'time, and the whole explanation of nature will re¬ 
duce itself to stating the laws of these co-existences and 
successions” (p. 21). 

Back to Kant!—said tlie reactionary Neo-Kantians. Back 
to Fichte and Berkeley!—is essentially what the reactionary 
immanentists are saying. For Leclair, all that exists con¬ 
sists of ^'complexes of sensations” (p. 38), while certain class¬ 
es of properties (Eiyenschaften), which act upon our sense- 
organs, he designates, for example, by the letter M, and 
other classes, which act upon other objects of nature, by the 
letter N (p. 150, etc.). Moreover, Leclair speaks of nature as the 
“phenomena of the consciousness” (Bewuptseinsphdnomen) 
not of a single person, but of “mankind” (pp, 55-56). If we 
remember that Leclair published his book in Prague, where 
Mach was professor of phj^sics, and that Leclair cites with 
rapture only Mach’s Erhaltuny der Arbeit, which appeared 
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in 1872, the question involuntarily arises: ought we not to 
regard the advocate of fideism and the frank idealist Leclair 
as the true pr()genitor of the “original'’ philosophy of Mach? 

As for Schuppe, who, according to Leclair,' arrived at 
the “same results,” lie, as we have seen, really claims to 
defend “naive realism,” and in his Open Letter to Prof. 
Aoeiuiriiis bitterly complains of the “established perversion 
of my [Schuppe's] theory of knowledge to subjective ideal¬ 
ism.” d'he true nature of the crude forgery which the im- 
manenlisl Schui)pe calls a defence of realism is quite clear 
from his rejoinder to Wundt, who did not liesitate to class 
llie immanenlists with the Fichleans, the subjective idealists 
(Pluloso/)hi.sche Stiidicn, loc. cit., S. 386, 397, 407). 

“In my case,” Schuppe retorts to Wundt, “the proposi¬ 
tion ‘being is consciousness’ means that consciousness 
without the external world is inconceivable, that the latter 


belongs to tbe former, i.e., the absolute connection (ZusanX’ 
inenpelioriffkeit) of the one with the other, which I have 
so often asserted and ex|)lained and in which the two consti¬ 
tute the j)rimary whole of being.”" 

One must be extremely naive not to discern unadulterated 


subjective idealism in such 


“realism”! Just think: the exter¬ 


nal world “belongs to consciousness” 


and is in absolute con 


neclion wilh it! The poor professor was indeed slandered by 
the “esiablished” practice of ranking him wilh the subjec¬ 
tive i<lealists! Such a i)hih>soi)hy completely coincides wilh 
Avenarius’ “principal co-ordination”; no reservations and 
l)rotests on the part of Chernov and Valentinov can sunder 
them: both philosophies will be consigned together to the 
museum of reactionary fabrications of German professor- 
dom. As a curiosily once more testifying to Valentinov’s lack 
of judgment, let us note that he calls Schup])e a solipsist (it 
goes without saying that Schuppe vowed and swore that ho 
was not a soli[)sisI—and wrote articles st)ecially dealing 


* IhUnujc :n cinvr Erkeiintnistheorit', Rroslaii, 1882, 


S. 10. 

- Willu'lni Srhuppr, ‘Die inimnnvnte Philosophic vnd Wilhelm 
Wundt,"’ y.citschrift fur imnianrutc Philosophic. U<t. U S la.S, 
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with this subject—just as vehemently as did Mach, Petzoldt, 
and Co.), and is highly delighted with Bazarov’s article in 
the Sfudiesl I should like to translate into German Bazarov’s 
dictum that “sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us” and forward it to some more or less intelligent imma- 
nentist. He would embrace and kiss Bazarov as heartily as 
the Schuppes, Leclairs and Schubert-Solderns embraced 
Mach and Avenarius. For Bazarov’s dictum is the alpha and 
omega of the doctrines of the immanentist school. 

And here, lastly, is Schubert-Soldern. “The materialism 
of natural science,” the “metaphysics” of recognising the 
objective reality of the external world, is the chief enemy of 
this philosopher (Grundlagen einer Erkenntnistheorie, Leip¬ 
zig 1884, p. 31 and the whole of Chapter II: Die Metaphgsik 
der Naturwissenschaft). “Natural science abstracts from all 
relations of consciousness” (p. 52)—that is the chief evil 
(and that is just what constitutes materialism!). For the 
individual cannot escape from “sensations and, hence, from 
a state of consciousness” (pp. 33-34). Of course, Schubert- 
Soldern admitted in 1896, my standpoint is epistemological 
solipsism (Die soziale Frage, S. x), but not “metaphysical,” 
not “practical” solipsism. “What is given us immediately 
is sensations, complexes of constantly changing sensations” 
(Ueber Transzendenz des Objekts and SubjektSy S. 73). 

“Marx took the material process of production,” says 
Schubert-Soldern, “as the cause of inner processes and mo¬ 
tives, in the same way (and just as falsely) as natural science 
regards the common [to humanity] external world as the 
cause of the individual inner worlds” (Die soziale Frage, 
S. xviii). That Marx’s historical materialism is connected 
with natural-historical materialism and philosophical mate¬ 
rialism in general, it does not even occur to this comrade- 
in-arms of Mach to doubt. 

“Many, perhaps the majority, will be of the opinion that 
from the standpoint of epistemological solipsism no meta¬ 
physics is possible, i.e., that metaphysics is always trans¬ 
cendental. Upon more mature reflection I cannot concur 
with this opinion. Here are my reasons . . ■ The immediate 
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foundation of all tlial is given is the spiritual (solipsist) con¬ 
nection. the central iJoint of which is the individual Self 
(the individual realm of thought) with its body. The rest of 
the world is inconceivable without this Self, just as this Self 
is inconceivable without the rest of the world. With the 
destruction of the individual Self the world is also anni¬ 
hilated, which apijears impossible—and with the destruction 
of the rest of the world, nothing remains for my individual 
Self, for the latter can be separated from the world only 
logically, but not in time and space. Therefore my individual 
Self must continue to exist after my death also, if the entire 
world is not to I)e annihilated with it . , (ibid., p. xxiii). 

The “principal co-ordination,” “complexes of sensations” 
and the rest of the Machian banalities render faithful service 
to tlie proper people! 

“...What is the hereafter (Jenseits) from the solipsist 
point of view? It is only a possible future experience for 
me...” (ibid.). “Spiritualism . . . would be obliged to prove 
tlie existence of the Jenseits. But at any rale the materialism 
of natural science cannot be brought into the field against 
spiritualism, for this materialism, as we have seen, is only 
one aspect of the world process within the all-embracing spiri¬ 
tual connection” (=the “jirincipal co-ordination”) (p. xxiv). 

All this is said in that philosophical introduction to Die 
sozi<de Frage (180(>) wherein Schubcrt-Soldern all the time 
appears arm in arm with Mach and Avenarius. Only for 
the handful of Russian Machians docs Machism serve exclu¬ 
sively for purposes of intellectual prattle. In its native 
country its role as a flunkey to fideism is openly proclaimed! 

4. WUITHEH IS EMPIRIO-CIUTICISM TENDING? 

4 

Let us now cast a glance at the development of Machism 
after Mach and Avenarius. We have seen that their philo¬ 
sophy is a hash, a pot-pourri of contradictory and discon¬ 
nected epistemological propositions. We must now examine 
liow and whither, fc., in what direction, this philosophy is 
developing, for this will help us to settle certain “disputable" 
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questions by referring to indisputable historical facts. And 
indeed, in view of the eclecticism and incoherence of the 
initial philosophical premises of the trend we arc examin¬ 
ing, varying interpretations of it and sterile dispules over 
particulars and tritles are absolutely inevitable. But empirio- 
criticism, like every ideological current, is a living thing, 
which grows and develops, and the fact that it is growing 
in one direction or another will help us more than long argu¬ 
ments to settle the basic question as to what the real essence 
of this philosophy is. We judge a person not by what he 
says or thinks of himself but by his actions. And we must 
judge philosophers not by the labels they give themselves 
(“positivism.” the philosophy of “pure experience,” “mon¬ 
ism” or “empirio-monism,” the “philosophy of natural 
science,” etc.) but by the manner in which they actually 
settle fundamental theoretical questions, by their associates, 
by what they are teaching and by what they have taught 
their disciples and followers. 

It is this last question which interests us now. Everything 
essential was said by Mach and Avenarius more than twenty 
years ago. It was bound to become clear in the interval how 
these “leaders” were understood by those who wanted to 
understand them, and whom they themselves (at least Mach, 
who has outlived his colleague) regard as their successors. 
To be specific, let us take those who themselves claim to be 
disciples of Mach and Avenarius (or their adherents) and 
whom Mach himself ranks as such. We shall thus obtain a 
picture of empirio-criticism as a philosophical current, and 
not as a collection of literary oddities. 

In Mach's Introduction to the Russian translation of the 
Aiialyse der Empftndungen, Hans Cornelius is recommended 
as a “young investigator” who is following “if not quite the 
same, at least very close paths” (p. 4). In the text of the 
Analyse der Empfindungen Mach once again “mentions with 
pleasure the works” of Cornelius and others, “who have dis¬ 
closed the kernel of Avenarius’ ideas and have developed 
them further” (p. 40). Let us take Cornelius’ Einleitung in 
die Philosophic (German ed., 1903) and we find that its 
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aullior also speaks of his endeavour to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Mach and Avenarius (pp. viii, 32). We have be¬ 
fore us then a disciple acknowledged bg the teacher. This 
disciple also begins with sensations-elements (pp. 17, 24), 
categorically declares that he confines himself to experience 
(p. vi), calls his views “consistent or epistemological empiri¬ 
cism” (p. 335), emphatically condemns the “one-sidedness” 
of idealism and the “dogmatism” of both the idealists and 
the materialists (p. 129), vehemently denies the possible 
“misconception” (p. 123) that his philosophy implies the 
recognition of the world as existing in the mind of man, 
flirts with naive realism no less skilfully than Avenarius, 
Schuppe or Bazarov (“a visual, as well as every other sense- 
perception, is located where we find it, and only where we 
find it, that is to say, where the naive mind, untouched by 
a false philosophy, localises it”—p. 125)—and this dis¬ 
ciple, acknowledged as such by his teacher, arrives at im- 
mortality and God. Materialism—thunders this police ser¬ 
geant in a professorial chair, I beg your pardon, this disciple 
of the “recent positivists”—converts man into an automa¬ 
ton. “It need hardly be said that together with the belief in 
the freedom of our decisions it destroys all considerations of 
llie moral value of our actions and our responsibility for 
this value. Just as little room is left for the idea of the 
continuation of our life after death” (p. 116). The final note 
of the book is: “Education [of the youth stultified by this 
man of science, presumably] is necessary not only for action 
but . . . above all . . . to inculcate veneration (Ehrfurcht) not 
for the transitory values of a fortuitous tradition, but for 
the imperishable values of duly and beauty, for the divine 
(dem Gotflichen) wdthin us and without” (p. 357). 

Compare this with Bogdanov’s assertion that “there is 
absolutely no room” (Bogdanov’s italics) and “there cannot 
be any room”* for the idea of God, freedom of the will and 
immortality of the soul in Mach’s philosophy in view of his 
denial of every “thing-in-itself” (p. xii). Wliile Mach in this 

* Quoted from Bogdanov’s introduction to the Russian translation 
of ll»c Analyse dcr Ewpflndtwgen. — Tran$. 
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same book (p. 293) declares that “there is no Machiaii philo- 
sophy/’ and recoinniends not only the imnianenlisls, but also 
Cornelius who had disclosed the kernel of Avenarius’ ideas! 
Thus, in the hrst place, Bogdanov absolutely does not know 
the “Vlachian philosophy” as a current which not only nes¬ 
tles under the wing of fidcism, but which itseit goes to the 
length of fideism. In the second place, Bogdanov absolutely 
does not know the history of philosophy; for to associate 
a denial of the ideas mentioned above with a denial of the 
thing-in-itself is to insult the history of philosophy. Will 
Bogdanov take it into his head to deny that all consistent 
followers of Hume, by rejecting every kind of thing-in-itself, 
do leave room for these ideas? Has Bogdanov never heard 
of the subjective idealists, who reject every kind of thing- 
in-itself and thereby make room for these ideas? “There 
can be no room” for these ideas solely in a philosophy that 
teaches that nothing exists but perceptual being, that the 
world is matter in molion, that the external world, the physi¬ 
cal world familiar to all, is the sole objective reality, (.<?., in 
the philosophy of materialism. And it is for this, precisely 
for this, that materialism is being combated by the imma- 
nentists recommended by Mach, by Mach s disciple Corne¬ 
lius, and by modern professorial philosophy in general. 

Our Machians began to repudiate Cornelius only after this 
indecency had been pointed out to them. Such repudiations 
are not worth much. Friedrich Adler evidently has not been 
“warned,” and therefore recommends this Cornelius in a 
socialist journal (Der Kampj, 1908, No. 5, p. 235: “a work that 
is easy to read and highly to be commended ). Tliiough the 
medium of Machism,"downright philosophical reactionaries 
and preachers of fideism are palmed off on the workers as 
teachers 1 

Petzoldt, without having been w^arned, detected the fal¬ 
sity in Cornelius: but his method of combating this falsity 
is a gem. Listen to this: “To assert that the world is idea 
[as is asserted by the idealists—w'hom w^e are combating, 
no joke!] has sense only when it implies that it is the idea 
of the predicator, or if you like, of all predicators, i.e., that 
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its exislence depends exclusively upon the thought of that 
individual or ol those individuals; it exists only inasmuch 
as he tliinks al)out it, and what he does not think of does 
not exist. We, on the contrary, make the world dependent 
not ui)on the thought of an individual or individuals, or, to 
put it belter and clearer, not upon the act of thinking, or 
upon any actual thought, but—and exclusively in the logical 
sense upon thought in general. The idealist confuses one 
with the other, and the result is agnostic semi-solipsism, as 
we observe it in Cornelius” (Einfiihrung, Bd. II, S. 317). 

Stolypiid denied the exislence of the cabinets noirsl Pel- 
zoldl annihilates llie idealists. It is truly astonishing how 
much this annilulation of idealism resembles a recommen¬ 
dation to the idealists to exercise more skill in concealing 
their idealism. To say that the world depends upon man’s 
thought is perverted idealism. To say that the world depends 
upon thought in general is recent positivism, critical real¬ 
ism—in a word, thoroughgoing bourgeois charlatanism! If 
Cornelius is an agnostic semi-solipsist, Petzoldt is a solipsist 
semi-agnostic. You are cracking a Ilea, gentlemen! 

Let us i)rocced. In the second edition of his Erkenntnis 
iiiul Irriiun, Mach says: "A systematic exposition [of Mach’s 
views], one to which in all its essentials I can subscribe, is 
given by Professor Dr. Hans Kleinpelcr” (Die Erkenntnis- 
thcorie dcr Natiirlorschung dcr Gegenwart, Leipzig 1905). 
Let us take Hans Number Two. This professor is an accred¬ 
ited disseminator of Machism: a pile of articles on Mach’s 
views in philosoi)hicaI journals, both in German and in 
I'.nglish, translations of works recommended by Mach with 
introductions by Mach—in a word, the right hand of the 
“teacher.” Here are his views: “. . . All iny (outer and inner) 
experience, all my thoughts and aspirations are given me as 
a psychical jirocess, as a part of my consciousness...” (op. 
cil., p. 18). “That which we call physical is a constniclion 
of psyclncal elements...” (p. Subjective conviction. 


\ P. A. Slolypin (KS(i2-1011), Prime Minister and Minister of Homo 
A/fairs, nulorious for tlie .suppression of liu* revolution of 1905-07 
and the p( riod of brutal reaction liial followed it.—rrnn.s 
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not objective certainty (Gewifiheit) is the only attainable 
goal of any science../^ (p. 9). (The italics are Kleinpeter's, 
who adds the following remark: “Something similar was 
already said by Kant in the Critique of Practical Reason.*') 
“The assumption that there are other minds is one which 
can never be confirmed by experience. .(p. 42). “I do not 
know . .. whether, in general, there exist other selves out¬ 
side of myself” (p. 43). In Chapter II, § 5, entitled “Activity 
(Spontaneity) in Consciousness,” we read that in the case of 
the animal-automaton the succession of ideas is purely 
mechanical. The same is true of us when we dream. “The 
quality of our consciousness in its normal state essentially 
differs from this. It possesses a property which these (the 
automata) entirely lack, and which it would be very diffi¬ 
cult, to say the least, to explain mechanically or automati¬ 
cally: the so-called self-activity of the Self. Every person can 
dissever himself from his states of consciousness, he can 
manipulate them, can make them stand out more clearly or 
force them into the background, can analyse them, compare 
various parts, etc. All this is a fact of (immediate) experi¬ 
ence. Our Self is therefore essentially different from the 
sum-total of the states of consciousness and cannot be put 
as an equivalent of it. Sugar consists of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen; were we to attribute a soul to it, then by anal¬ 
ogy it would have to possess the faculty of directing the 
movement of the hydrogen, oxygen and carbon at will” (pp. 
29-30). § 4 of the following chapter is headed: “The Act 
of Cognition—an Act of Will (Willenshandliing).** “It must 
be regarded as definitely established that all my psychical 
experiences are divisible into two large main groups: com¬ 
pulsory acts and deliberate acts. To the former belong all 
impressions of the external world ...” (p. 47). “That it is 
possible to advance several theories regarding one and the 
same realm of facts ... is as well known to physicists as it 
is incompatible with the premises of an absolute theory of 
knowledge. And this fact is also linked with the volitional 
character of our thought; it also implies that our volition is 
not bound by external circumstances” (p. 50). 

15—781 
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Now judge how bold Bogdanov was in asserting that in 
Mach's philosophy ‘‘there is absolutely no room lor free 
will,” when Mach himself recommends such a specimen as 
Kleinpeler! We have already seen that the latter does not 
atteni|)t to conceal either his own idealism or Mach’s. In 
1898-99 Kleinpeter wrote; “Hertz proclaims the same sub¬ 
jectivist view [i.e,, as Mach] of the nature of our concepts.. .. 

If Mach and Hertz [with what justice Kleinpeter here impli¬ 
cates the famous physicist we shall soon see] deserve credit 
from the standpoint of idealism for having emphasised the 
subjective origin of gU our concepts and of the connections 
between them—and not only of certain individual ones— 
from the standpoint of empiricism they deserve no less credit 
for having acknowledged that experience alone, as a court 
entirely independent of thought, can solve the question as 
to their correctness” {Archio fiir systematische Philosophie, 
Hd. V, 1898-99, S. 169-70). In 1900 he wrote that in spite 
of all the points on which Mach dilTers from Kant and 
Berkeley, “they at any rate are more akin to him than the 
metaphysical empiricism prevailing in natural science [i.c., 
materialism I The professor does not like to call the devil 
by name] which is indeed the main target of Mach’s attacks” 
(op. cit., Bd. VI, S. 87). In 1903 he wrote: “The starling point 
of Berkeley and Mach is irrefutable . .. Mach completed 
what Kant began” (Kantstudien, Bd. VUI, 1903, S. 314, 274). 

In the preface to the Russian edition of the Analyse der 
Empfindungen, Mach also mentions T. Ziehen, “who is fol¬ 
lowing, if not the same, at least very close paths.” We take 
Professor T. Ziehen's book (Psychophysiologische Erkennt- 
nistheorie, Jena 1898) and find that the author refers to 
Mach. Avenarius, Schuppe, and so forth in the very intro¬ 
duction. Here therefore we again have a case of a disciple 
acknowledged by the teacher. The “recent” theory of Ziehen 
is that only the “mob” is capable of believing that “real 
objects evoke our sensations” (p. 3), and that “over the por¬ 
tals of the theory of knowledge there can be no other in¬ 
scription than the words of Berkeley: ‘The external objects 
subsist not bv themselves, but exist in our mindsT” (p. 5). 
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“What is given us is sensations and ideas. Both are embraced 
by the word psychical. Non-psychical is a word devoid of 
meaning” (p. 100). The laws of nature are relations not of 
material bodies but of “reduced sensations” (p. 104. This 
“new” concept—“reduced sensations”—contains everything 
that is original in Ziehen's Berkeleianism!). 

Pelzoldt repudiated Ziehen as an idealist as far back as 
1904 in the second volume of his Einfiihriing, etc. (pp. 
298-301) . By 1906 he had already included Cornelius, Klein- 
peter, Ziehen and Verworn (Das Welt problem, S. 137, Fuss- 
note) in the list of idealists or psychomomsts. In the case 
of all these worthy professors, you see, there is a “miscon¬ 
ception'* in their interpretations “of the views of Mach and 
Avenarius” (ibid.). 

Poor Mach and Avenarius! Not only were they slandered 
by their enemies for idealism and “even” (as Bogdanov 
expresses it) solipsism, but their very friends, disciples and 
followers, expert professors, also understood their teachers 
pervertedly, in an idealist sense. If empirio-criticism is de¬ 
veloping into idealism, that by no means demonstrates the 
radical falsity of its muddled Berkeleian basic premises. God 
forbid! It is only a slight “misconception,” in the Nozdriev- 
Petzoldt^ sense of the term. 

The funniest thing of all perhaps is that Pelzoldt him¬ 
self, the guardian of purity and innocence, firstly, “supple¬ 
mented” Mach and Avenarius with his “logical a priori*’ and, 
secondly, coupled them with Wilhelm Schuppe, the vehicle 
of fideism. 

Had Petzoldt been acquainted with Mach*s English adher¬ 
ents he would have had very considerably to extend the 
list of Machians who had lapsed (because of a “misconcep¬ 
tion”) into idealism. We have already referred to Karl Pear¬ 
son, whom Mach praised, as an unadulterated idealist. Here 
are the opinions of two other “slanderers” who say the same 
thing of Pearson: “Professor Pearson is merely echoing a 
doctrine first given clear utterance by the truly great Berke- 

^ Nozdriev, a character in Gogol’s Dead Souls. — Trans. 
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ley" (Howard V. Knox, Mind, 1897, Vol. VI., p. 205). “There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Pearson is an idealist in the strictest 
sense of the word" (Georges Rodier, Revue philosophique, 
1888, n, Vol. 20, p. 200). The English idealist, William Clif¬ 
ford, whom Mach regards as “coming very close" to his 
philosophy (Analyse der Empfindungen, S. 8), must be con¬ 
sidered a teacher rather than a disciple of Mach, for 
Clifford’s philosophical works appeared in the ’seventies. 
Here the “misconception” is due to Mach himself, who in 
1901 “failed to notice" the idealism in Clifford’s doctrine 
that the world is “mind-stuff,” a “social object," a “highly 
organised experience," and so forth.’ For a characterisa¬ 
tion of the charlatanism of the German Machians, it is suf¬ 
ficient to note that Kleinpeter in 1905 elevated this idealist 
to the rank of founder of the “epistemology of modern 
science"! 

On page 284 of the Analyse der Empfindungen, Mach 
mentions the “kindred" (to BiKhlhism and Machism) Ameri¬ 
can philosopher, Paul Cams. Cams, who regards himself as 
an “admirer and personal friend" of Mach, edits in Chicago 
The Monist, a journal devoted to philosophy, and The Open 
Court, a journal devoted to the propagation of religion. 
“Science is divine revelation,” say the editors of this 
popular little journal, and they express the opinion that 
science can bring about a reform of the church that 
will retain “all that is true and good in religion." Mach 
is a regular contributor to The Monist and publishes in 
it individual chapters from his latest works. Cams cor¬ 
rects Mach “ever so little" ii la Kant, and declares that Mach 
“is an idealist or, as we would say, a subjectivist." “There 
are, no doubt, differences between Mach’s views and 
mine," although “I at once recognised in him a kindred 


* \V. K. ClifTord, Lectures and Essays, 3rd cd., London, 1901, Vol. 
II, pp. 65, 65, 69: “On this point I agree entirely with Berkeley and 
not with Mr. Spencer” (p. 58); “The object, then, is a set of changes 
in iny consciousness, and no! anything out of it” (p. 52). 
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spirit.”^ “Our Monism,” says Carus, “is not materialistic, not 
spiritualistic, not agnostic ; it merely means consistency ... it 
takes experience as its basis and employs as method the 
systematic forms of the relations of experience” (evidently 
a plagiarism from Bogdanov’s Empirio-Monisml), Canos’ 
motto is: “Not agnosticism, but positive science, not mysti¬ 
cism, but clear thinking, not super-naturalism, not material¬ 
ism, but a monistic view of the world, not a dogma, but reli¬ 
gion, not creed, but faith.” And in conformity with this motto 
Carus preaches a “new theology,” a “scientific theology,” or 
theonomy, which denies the literalness of the bible but in¬ 
sists that “all truth is divine and God reveals himself in 
science as he does in history.”^ It should be remarked that 
Kleinpeter, in his book on the theory of knowledge of mod¬ 
ern science already referred to, recommends Carus, togeth¬ 
er with Ostwald, Avenarius and the immanenlists (pp. 151- 
52). When Haeckel issued his theses for a Monistic Alliance, 
Carus vigorously opposed him on the ground that, first, 
Haeckel vainly attempts to refute apriorism, which is “quite 
in keeping with scientific philosophy”; second, that Haeckel’s 
doctrine of determinism “excludes the possibility of free 
will”; third, that Haeckel is mistaken “in emphasising the 
one-sided view of the naturalist against the traditional con¬ 
servatism of the churches. Thus he appears as an enemy to 
the existing churches instead of rejoicing at their higher 
development into a new and truer interpretation of their 
dogmas .. (ibid., Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 121-22). Carus him¬ 
self admits that “I appear reactionary to many freethinkers 
who blame me for not joining their chorus in denouncing 
all religion as superstition” (p. 355). 

It is quite evident that we have here a leader of a gang 
of American literary fakers who are engaged in doping the 
people with religious opium. Mach and Kleinpeter joined 
this gang evidently as the result of a slight “misconception.” 

* The Monist, Chicago, Vol. XVT, July 1906, P. Carus, ‘Professor 
Mach’s Philosophy,” pp. 320, 345, 333. The article is a reply to an 
article by Kleinpeter which appeared in the same journal. 

2 Ibid.y Vol. XIII, p. 24 et seq., Theology as a Science. 
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5. A. BOGDANOV’S EMPIRIO-MONISM 

“I personally,” writes Bogdanov of himself, “know so 
far of only one empirio-monist in literature—a certain 
A. Bogdanov. lUit I know him very well and can answer 
for it that his views fully accord with the sacramental for¬ 
mula of the primacy of ‘nature’ over ‘mind.’ To wit, he re¬ 
gards all that exists as a continuous chain of development, 
the lower links of which are lost in the ‘chaos of elements,’ 
while the higher links, known to us, represent the experi¬ 
ence of men [Bogdanov’s italics]—psychical and, still higher, 
physical experience. This experience, and the knowledge re¬ 
sulting therefrom, correspond to what is usually called 
mind” (Empirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, p. xii). 

The “sacramental” formula here ridiculed by Bogdanov 
is Engels' well-known proposition, which Bogdanov however 
diplomatically evades! We do not ditTerfrom Engels, oh. no! 

But let us examine more carefully Bogdanov's own sum¬ 
mary of this famous “empirio-monism” and “substitution.” 
The physical world is called the experience of men and it is 
declared that physical experience is “higher” in the chain 
of development than psychical. But this is utter nonsense! 
And it is j)recisely the kind of nonsense that is characteristic 
of all idealist philosophies. It would be farcical to class this 
“system” of Bogdanov’s as materialism. With me, too, he 
says, nature is primary and mind secondary. If Engels’ de- 
nnilion is to be thus construed, then Hegel is also a mate¬ 
rialist, for with him, too, psychical experience (under the 
title of the absolute idea) comes first, then follow, “higher 
up, ’ the physical world, nature, and, lastly, human knowl¬ 
edge. which through nature apprehends the absolute idea. 
Not a single idealist will deny the primacy of nature taken 
in this sense, for it is not a genuine primacy, since in fact 
nature is not taken as the immediately given, as the starting 
point of epistemology. Nature is in fact reached as the result 
of a long process, through abstraction of the “psychical.” It 
is immaterial what these abstractions are called: whether 
absolute idea, universal xr//, world will, and so on and so 
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forth. These terms distinguish the different varieties of ideal¬ 
ism, and such varieties exist in countless numbers. The es¬ 
sence of idealism is that the psychical is taken as the starting 
point; from it external nature is deduced, and only then is 
the ordinary human consciousness deduced from nature. 
Hence, this primary “psychical” always turns out to be a 
lifeless abstraction concealing a diluted theology. For in¬ 
stance, everybody knows what a human idea is; but an idea 
independent of man and prior to man, an idea in the ab¬ 
stract, an absolute idea, is a theological invention of the 
idealist Hegel, Everybody knows what human sensation is; 
but sensation independent of man, sensation prior to man, 
is nonsense, a lifeless abstraction, an idealist artifice. And 
it is precisely to such an idealistic artifice that Bogdanov re¬ 
sorts when he erects the following ladder. 

1) The chaos of “elements” (we know that no other hu¬ 
man concept lies back of the term “element save sensa¬ 
tion) . 

2) The psychical experience of men. 

3) The physical experience of men. 

4) “The knowledge emerging therefrom.” 

There are no sensations (human) without man. Hence, 
the first rung of this ladder is a lifeless idealist abstraction. 
As a matter of fact, what we have here is not the usual and 
familiar human sensations, but fictitious sensations, no- 
body*s sensations, sensations in general, divine sensations— 
just as the ordinary human idea became divine with Hegel 
when it was divorced from man and man’s brain. 

So away with the first rung! 

Away also with the second rung, for the psychical before 
the physical (and Bogdanov places the second rung before 
the third) is something unknown to man or science. The 
physical realm existed before the psychical could have ap¬ 
peared, for the latter is the highest product of the highest 
forms of organic matter. Bogdanov’s second rung is also a 
lifeless abstraction, it is thought without brain, human rea¬ 
son divorced from man. 

Only when we throw out the first two rungs, and only 
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I lien, can we obtain a picture of the world that truly corre¬ 
sponds to science and materialism. To wit: 1) the physical 
world exists independently of the mind of man and existed 
long prior to man, prior to any ‘‘human experience”; 2) the 
psychical, the mind, etc., is the highest product of matter 
the iihysical), it is a function of that particularly com¬ 
plex fragment of matter called the human brain. 

“The realm of substitution,” writes Bogdanov, “coincides 
with the realm of physical phenomena; for the psychical 
phenomena we need substitute nothing, because they are 
immediate complexes” (p. xxxix). 

And this precisely is idealism; for the psychical, i.e., 
consciousness, idea, sensation, etc., is taken as the imme¬ 
diate and the physical is deduced from it, substituted for it. 
The world is the non-ego created by the ego. said Fichte, 
The world is absolute idea, said Hegel. The world is will, 
said Schopenhauer. The world is conception and idea, said 
the immanenlist Rehmke. Being is consciousness, said the 
immanentist Schuppe. The physical is a substitution for the 
psychical, says Bogdanov. One must be blind not to perceive 
the identical idealist essence under these various verbal 
cloa ks. 

‘ Let us ask ourselves the following question,” writes 
Bogdanov in Book I of Empirio-Monism (pp. 128-29); 
“What is a ‘living being,’ for instance, ‘man’?” And he 
answers: “Man is primarily a definite complex of immediate 
experiences. [Mark, “primar/Vy”!] Then, in the further 
development of experience, ‘man’ becomes both for himself 

and lor others a physical body amidst other physical 
bodies.” 

Why, this is a sheer “complex” of absurdities, fit only 
for deducing the immortality of the soul, or the idea of God. 
and so forth. Man is primarily a complex of immediate 
experiences ami in tlie course of further development be¬ 
comes a phy sical body I That means that there are “im¬ 
mediate experiences ’ without a physical body, prior to a 
physical body! What a pity that this magnificent philosophy 
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has not yet found acceptance in our theological seminaries I 
There its merits would have been fully appreciated. 

. . We have admitted that ‘physical nature’ itself is a 
product [Bogdanov’s italics] of complexes of an immediate 
character (to which ‘psychical’ co-ordinations also belong), 
that it is the reflection of such complexes in others, analo¬ 
gous to them, but of the most complex type (in the socially- 
organised experience of living beings)” (p. 146). 

A philosophy which teaches that physical nature itself 
is a product, is a philosophy of the priests pure and simple. 
Ana its character is in no wise altered by the fact that 
personally Bogdanov emphatically repudiates all religion. 
Duhnng was also an atheist; he even proposed to prohibit 
lehgion m his sociahtarian” order. Nevertheless, Engels 
was absolutely right in pointing out that Duhring’s “system” 

‘ends meet without religion. The same is true 
of Bogdanov, with the essential difference that the quoted 

of ^ ‘=>>«n‘:e inconsistency but the very essence 

of his empirio-monism and of all his “substitution ” If 
nature IS a product, it is obvious that it can be a product 
only of something that is greater, richer, broader, mightier 
than nature, of something that exists; for in order to “pro¬ 
duce nature, it must exist independently of nature That 
means that something exists outside nature; something whfch 

f Jiature. In plain language this h called 

ifidealist philosophers have always sought to change 

if ®’ f it more abstract, more vague and 

at the same time (for the sake of plausibility) to brins it 

the immediately given which requires no proof Eoluf 
one fnH fh ^ Physical, are different formulations of 
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this is the raving of philosophical idealism and a mockery of 
science. 

Materialism says that the “socially-organised experience 
of living beings” is a product of physical nature, a result of 
a long development of the latter, a development from a state 
of physical nature when no society, organisation, experience, 
or living beings existed or could have existed. Idealism says 
that physical nature is a product of this experience of living 
beings, and in saying this, idealism is equating (if not sub¬ 
ordinating) nature to God. For God is undoubtedly a prod¬ 
uct of the socially-organised experience of living beings. 
No matter from what angle you look at it, Bogdanov’s 
l)hilosophy contains nothing but a reactionary muddle, 

Bogdanov thinks that to speak of the social organisation 
of experience is “cognitive socialism” (Bk. Ill, p. xxxiv). This 
is insane twaddle. If socialism is thus regarded, the Jesuits 
arc ardent adherents of “cognitive socialism,” for the basis 
of their epistemology is divinity as “socially-organised 
experience.” And there can be no doubt that Catholicism is 
a socially-organised experience; only, it reflects not objec¬ 
tive truth (which Bogdanov denies, but which science re¬ 
flects), but the exploitation of the ignorance of the masses 
by definite social classes. 

But why speak of the Jesuits! We find Bogdanov’s 
“cognitive socialism” in its onlircty among the imnianentisls, 
so beloved of Mach. Leclair regards nature as the conscious¬ 
ness of “mankind” {Der Realismiis^ S. 55), and not of the 
individual. The bourgeois philosophers will serve you up 
any amount of such Fichtcan cognitive socialism. Schuppe 
also emphasises dns gencrische, das gattiingsindpige Moment 
des Bewiiptseins (Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftlU'he 

Philosophic, Bd. XVII, S, 379-80), i.c., the general, the 
generic factor of consciousness. To think that philosophical 
idealism vanishes by subsliluling the consciousness of man¬ 
kind for the consciousness of the individual, or the socially- 
organised experience for the experience of one person, is 
like thinking that capitalism will vanish by replacing one 
capitalist by a joint slock company. 
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Our Russian Machians, Yushkevich and Valentinov, echo 
the materialist Rakhmelov in asserting that Bogdanov is an 
idealist (at the same time foully abusing Rakhmetov him¬ 
self), But they could not stop to think where this idealism 
came from. They make out that Bogdanov is an individual 
and chance phenomenon, an isolated case. This is not true. 
Bogdanov personally may think that he has invented an 
“original” system, but one has only to compare him with 
the afore-mentioned disciples of Mach to realise the falsity 
of such an opinion. The difference between Bogdanov and 
Cornelius is far less than the difference between Cornelius 
and Cams. The difference between Bogdanov and Carus is 
less (as far as their philosophical systems are concerned, 
of course, and not the deliberateness of their reactionary 
implications) than the difference between Carus and Ziehen, 
and so on. Bogdanov is only one of the manifestations of 
that “socially-organised experience” which testifies to the 
growth of Machism into idealism. Bogdanov (we are here, 
of course, speaking exclusiveUj of Bogdanov as a phil¬ 
osopher) could not have come into God’s world had the doc¬ 
trines of his teacher Mach contained no “elements” ... of 
Berkeleianism. And I cannot imagine a more “terrible venge¬ 
ance” on Bogdanov than to have his Empirio-Monhm 
translated, say, into German and presented for review to 
Leclair and Schiibert-Soldern, Cornelius and Kleinpeter 
Cams and Pillon (the French collaborator and disciple of 
Renouvier). The compliments that would be paid by these 

times, direct followers of Mach to 
the substitution” would be much more eloquent than their 
arguments. 

However, it would scarcely be correct to regard Bogda¬ 
nov s philosophy as a finished and static system. In the nine 
years from 1899 to 1908, Bogdanov has gone through four 
stages in his philosophical peregrinations. At the beginning 
he was a natural-historical” materialist (z.e., semi-con- 
.^lously and instinctively faithful to the spirit of science) 
His Fundamental Elements of the Historical Outlook on 
^afu^e bears obvious traces of that stage. The second stage 
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was the “energetics” of Oslwald, which was so fashionable 
in the latter ’nineties, a muddled agnosticism which at times 
stumbled into idealism. From Oslwald (the title page of 
Ostwald’s Vorlesiingen iiber Naturphilosophie bears the in¬ 
scription: “Dedicated to E. Mach”) Bogdanov went over to 
Mach, that is, he borrowed the fundamental premises of a 
subjective idealism that is as inconsistent and muddled as 
Mach’s entire philosophy. The fourth stage is an attempt to 
eliminate some of the contradictions of Machism, and to 
create a semblance of objective idealism. “The theory of 
general substitution” shows that Bogdanov has described 
a curve of almost 180° from his starting position. Is this 
stage of Bogdanov’s philosophy more remote or less remote 
from dialectical materialism than the previous stages? If 
Bogdanov remains in one place, then he is, of course, more 
remote. If he keeps moving along the same curve in which 
he has been moving for the last nine years, he is less remote. 
He now has only one serious step to make in order to re¬ 
turn once more to materialism, namely, universally to 
discard his whole universal siibstilulion. For this universal 
subslitulion gathers into one Chinese pigtail all the trans¬ 
gressions of half-hearted idealism and all the weaknesses 
of consistent subjective idealism, just as (si licet parva com- 
ponere magnis! —if it is permissible to compare the great 
with the small) Hegel’s “absolute idea” gathered together all 
the contradictions of Kantian idealism and all the weaknes¬ 
ses of Fichteanism. Feuerbach had to make only one serious 
step in order to return to materialism, namely, universally 
to discard, absolutely to eliminate, the absolute idea, that 
Hegelian “suhslitiilion of the psychical” for physical nature. 
Feuerbach cut olT the Chinese pigtail of philosophical ideal¬ 
ism, in other words, he look nature as the basis without any 
“subslitulion” whatever. 

We must wait and see whether the Chinese pigtail of 
Machian idealism will go on growing for much longer. 
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(). THE ‘‘THEORY OF SYMBOLS” (OR HIEROGLYPHS) 

AND THE CRITICISM OF HELMHOLTZ 

As a supplement to what has been said above of the 
idealists as the comrades-in-arms of and successors to em- 
pirio-criticism, it will be appropriate to dwell on the charac¬ 
ter of the Machian criticism of certain philosophical propo¬ 
sitions touched upon in our literature. For instance, our 
Machian would-be Marxists fastened with glee on Plekha- 
nov’s “hieroglyphs,’^ that is, on the theory that man’s sensa¬ 
tions and ideas are not copies of real things and processes 
of nature, not their images, but conventional signs, symbols, 
hieroglyphs, and so on. Bazarov ridicules this hieroglyphic 
materialism; and, it should be staled, he would be right in 
doing so if he rejected hieroglyphic materialism in favour of 
non-hieroglyphic materialism. But Bazarov here again re¬ 
sorts to a sleight-of-hand and palms off his renunciation 
of materialism as a criticism of “hieroglyphism.” Engels 
speaks neither of symbols nor of hieroglyphs, but of copies, 
photographs, images, mirror-reflections of things. Instead of 
pointing out the erroneousness of Plekhanov’s deviation 
from Engels’ formulation _ of materialism, Bazarov uses 
Plekhanov’s error in order to conceal Engels’ truth from the 
reader. 

To make clear both Plekhanov’s error and Bazarov’s 

confusion we shall refer to an important advocate of the 

theory of symbols (calling a symbol a hieroglyph changes 

nothing), Helmholtz, and shall see how he was criticised bv 

the materialists and by the idealists in conjunction with the 
Machians. 

Helmholtz, a scientist of the first magnitude, was as 
inconsistent in philosophy as are the great majoritv of 
^lentists He tended toward Kantianism, but in his episte- 
o ogy he did not adhere even to these views consistently. 
Here for instance are some passages on the subject of the 
correspondence of it^as and objects from his Handbuch 

••• ‘i^ignated sensations 
as merely symbols for the relations of the external world and 
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I have denied liial they have any similarity or equivalence 
(o what they represent” (p. 442). This is agnosticism, but 
on the same page further on we read: ‘ Our concepts and 
ideas are effects wrouglit on our nervous system and our 
consciousness by the objects that are conceived and appre¬ 
hended.” This is materialism. But Helmholtz is not clear as 
to the relation between absolute and relative truth, as is 
evident from his subsequent remarks. For instance, a little 
further on he says: “I therefore think that there can be no 
possible meaning in speaking of the truth of our ideas save 
as a practical truth. Our ideas of things caixnot be anything 
but symbols, natural signs for things, which we learn to use 
in order to regulate our movements and actions. When we 
have learned to read these symbols rightly we are in a posi¬ 
tion with their aid to direct our actions so as to achieve the 
desired result.. ..” This is not correct. Helmholtz here lapses 
into subjectivism, into a denial of objective reality and ob¬ 
jective truth. And he arrives at a flagrant untruth when he 
concludes the paragraph with the words: “An idea and the 
object U represents obviously belong to two entirely different 
worlds.” Only the Kanlians thus divorce idea from reality, 
consciousness from nature. However, a-little further on we 
read: “As to the properties of the objects of the external 
world, a little reneclion will show that all the properties we 
may attribiile to them merely signify the effects wrought by 
them either on our senses or on other natural objects” 
(p. 445). Here again Helmholtz reverts to the materialist 
position. Helmholtz was an inconsistent Kantian, now recog¬ 
nising a priori laws of thought, now lending towards the 
“transcendental reality” of lime and space (i.c., to a male- 
lialist conception of them); now deriving human sensations 
troni external objects, which act upon our sense-organs, and 
now declaring sensations to he only symbols, i.e., certain 
arbitrary signs divorced from the “entirely difTerenl” world 
of the things signified (c/. Viktor Heyfelder, Ueber den 
Begriff der Erfahrung bei Helmholtz, Berlin 1807). 

This is how Helmholtz expressed his views in a speech 
delivered in 1878 on “Facts in Perception” (“a noteworthy 
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prououilcemeiit from the realistic camp, ’ as 1.eclair charac¬ 
terised this speech); ‘'Our sensations arc indeed etTects 
wrought by external causes in our organs, and the manner 
in which such effects manifest themselves, of course, de¬ 
pends very essentially on the nature of the apparatus on 
which these effects are wrought. Inasmuch as the quality 
of our sensation informs us of the properties of the external 
action by which this sensation is produced, the latter can 
l>e regarded as its sign (Zeichen), but not as its image. For 
a certain resemblance to the object imaged is demanded of 
an image.. .. But a sign need not resemble that of which 
it is a sign . , (Vortrage and Reden, 1884, Bd. II, S. 226). 
If sensations are not images of things, but only signs or 
symbols, which do “not resemble” them, then Helmholtz’s 
initial materialist premise is undermined; the existence of 
external objects becomes subject to doubt; for signs or sym¬ 
bols may quite possibly indicate imaginary objects, and 
everybody is familiar with instances of si/c7i signs or sym¬ 
bols. Helmholtz, following Kant, attempts to draw some¬ 
thing like an absolute boundary between the “phenomenon” 
and the “thing-in-itself.” Helmholtz harbours an insuperable 
prejudice against straightforward, clear, and open material¬ 
ism. But a little further on he says: “I do not see how one 
could refute a system even of the most extreme subjective 
idealism that chose to regard life as a dream. One might 
declare it to be highly improbable and unsatisfactory—I 
myself would in this case subscribe to the severest expres¬ 
sions of dissent—yet it could be constructed consistentlv. . .. 
The realistic hypothesis, on the contrary, trusts the evidence 
(Aussage) of ordinary self-observation, according to which 
the changes of perception that follow a certain action have 
no psychical connection with the preceding impulse of voli¬ 
tion. This hypothesis regards everything that seems to be 
substantiated by our everyday perception, viz., the material 
world outside of us, as existing independently of our ideas.” 
(Pp. 242-43.) “Undoubtedly, the realistic hypothesis is the 
simplest we can construct; it has been tested and verified in 
an extremely broad field of application; it is sharply defined 
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in iLs several parts and, tlierelore, it is in the highest degree 
useful and fruitful as a basis of action” (p. 243). Helmholtz’s 
agnosticism also resembles “shamefaced materialism.” with 
certain Kantian twists, in distinction to Huxley’s Berkeleian 
twists. 

Albrecht Rau, a follower of Feuerbach, therefore vigor¬ 
ously criticises Helmholtz’s theory of symbols as an in¬ 
consistent deviation from “realism.” Helmholtz’s basic view, 
says Rau, is a realistic liypothesis, according to which “we 
apprehend the objective properties of things with the help 
of our senses.”^ The theory of symbols cannot be reconciled 
with such a view (which, as we have seen, is wholly mate¬ 
rialist), for it implies a certain distrust of perception, a dis¬ 
trust of the evidence of our sense-organs. It is beyond doubt 
that an image cannot wholly resemble the model, but an 
image is one thing, a symbol, a conventional sign, another. 
The image inevitably and of necessity implies the objective 
reality of that which it “images.” “Conventional sign,” sym¬ 
bol, hieroglyph are concepts which introduce an entirely 
unnecessary clement of agnosticism. Albrecht Rau, therefore, 
is perfectly right in saying that Helmholtz’s theory of sym¬ 
bols pays tribute to Kantianism. “Had Helmholtz,” says 
Rau, “remained true to his realistic conception, had he 
consistently adhered to the basic principle that the proper¬ 
ties of bodies express the relations of bodies to each other 
and also to us, he obviously would have had no need of 
the whole theory [of symbols]; he could then have said, 
briefly and clearly: the sensations which are produced in us 
by things are reflections of the nature of those things” (ibid., 
p. 320). 

That is the way a materialist criticises Helmholtz. He 
rejects Helmholtz’s hieroglyphic or symbolic materialism or 
semi-materialism in the name of Feuerbach’s consistent 
materialism. 

The idealist Leclair (a representative of the “immanentist 
school,” so dear to Mach’s heart and mind) also accuses 


* Al!>rt‘chl Rati. Empfiiuien itml Denkeii, GieCea 1806, S. 304. 
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Helmholtz ol inconsistency, ol wavering between material¬ 
ism and spiritualism. [Der Realismus etc., S. 154.) But for 
Loclair the theory of symbols is not insufficiently material¬ 
istic but too materialistic. Leclair says: “Helmholtz thinks 
that the perceptions of our consciousness offer sufficient 
support for the cognition of sequence in time as well as of 
the identity or non-identity of transcendental causes. This 
in Helmholtz’s opinion is sufficient for the assumption and 
cognition of law in the realm of the transcendenlal” (/.<?., 
in the realm of the objectively real) (p. 33). And Leclair 
thunders against this “dogmatic prejudice of Helmholtz’s”: 
“Berkeley’s God,” he exclaims, “as the hypothetical cause 
of the conformity to natural law of the ideas in our mind 
is at least just as capable of satisfying our need of causality 
as a world of external objects...” (p. 34). “A consistent 
application of the theory of symbols ... can achieve nothing 
without a generous admixture of vulgar realism” [i.e., mate¬ 
rialism) (p. 35). 

This is how a “critical idealist” criticised Helmholtz for 
his materialism in 1879. Twenty years later, in his article 
“The Fundamental Views of Ernst Mach and Heinrich 
Hertz on Physics,”' Kleinpeter, the disciple of Mach so 
highly praised by his teacher, refuted in the following way 
the “antiquated” Helmholtz with the aid of Mach's “recent” 
philosophy. Let us for the moment leave Hertz (who, in fact, 
was as inconsistent as Helmholtz) and examine Kleinpeter’s 
comparison of Mach and Helmholtz. Having quoted a num¬ 
ber of passages from the works of both writers, and having 
particularly stressed Mach’s well-known statement to the 
elfect that bodies are mental symbols for complexes of 
sensations and so on, Kleinpeter says: 

“If we follow Helmholtz’s line of thought, we shall en¬ 
counter the following fundamental premises: 

“1) There exist objects of the external world. 

“2) A change in these objects is inconceivable without 
the action of some cause (which is thought of as real)* 


‘ /Irc/nV ffir sijstewottscl!^' Philosophic, Bet. V. 1809, S. U)3-()4 
l>i~-76l 
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■■;i) ‘Causo, accordiDK to llu‘ original meaning ot the 
word, is the unchangeable residue or being behind the 
changing phenomena, namely, substance and the law ot its 
action, lorce.' (The (luolation is taken by Kleinpeler from 
1 lelinhollz.J 

“4) II is i)ossibIe to deduce alt phenomena Irom their 
causes in a logically strict and unitpiely determined manner. 

"5) rile achievement oi‘ this end is equivalent to the 
possession of objective truth, the ac(iuisition (Erhtiu/uiuj) of 
which is thus regardi'd as conceivable" (p. 

Kendeied indignant by these premises, by Iheir contra- 
dicloriness and their creation of insoluble jiroblems, Klein- 
peter remarks that Helmholtz does not hold strictly to these 
views and somelimes employs "turns of speech which are 
somewhat suggestive of Mach's purely logical understanding 
oi sucli words" as matter, force, causality, etc. 

"It is nol diflicnll to find the source of our dissatisfac¬ 
tion with Helmholtz, if we recall Mach's line, clear words. 
'I'he false underslanding of Ihe words mass, force, etc., is the 
basic weakness of Helmholtz's whole argument. These are 
only concepts, products of our imagination (and nol realities 
existing oulside of thought). We are not even in a position to 
know such things. From the observation of our senses we 


are in general unable, owing to their imiierfeclion, to make 
a single imicpudv determined conclusion. We can never as¬ 
sert. lor insiance, that iqion reading a cerlain scale (dun'h 
Ahlrsen c/'/icr we shall obtain a definite figure: there 

are always, within certain limits, an infinite number of pos¬ 
sible ligures all eitually compatible wilh the facts of the 
observation. And to have knowledge of something real lying 
oulside us—lhal is for ns im|)ossible. Let us assume however 
that il were possible, and lhal we did get to know reality; 
in lhal case we would iiave no right to apply the laws of 
logic to il, for they are oiir, laws, applicable tmly to our 
conceptions, lo our mental products [Kleinpeter's italics]. 
Hetween fuels Ihert' is no logical connection, but only a 
simple succession; apodiclic assertions are here unthinkable. 

It is therefore incorrect lo sav lhal one fact is the cause of 
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another and, consequently, the wliole deduction built up by 
Helmholtz on this conception falls to the ground. Finally, 
the attainment of objective truth, Le., truth existing inde¬ 
pendently of any subject, is impossible, not only because of 
the nature of our senses, but also because as men (als Mtn- 
schen) we can in general have no notion of what exists 
quite independently of us" (p. 164). 

As the reader sees, our disciple of Mach, repeating the 
favourite phrases of his teacher and of Bogdanov, who does 
notown himself a Machian, rejects Helmholtz s whole philos¬ 
ophy, rejects it from the idealist standpoint. The theory of 
symbols is not even especially singled out by the idealist, 
who regards it as an unimportant and perhaps accidental 
deviation from materialism. And Helmholtz is chosen by 
Kleinpeter as a representative of the ‘ traditional views in 
physics,” “views shared bv the majority of j)hvsicists" 

(p. 160). 


The result we have arrived at is that Plekhanov was 
guilty of an obvious mistake in his exposition of material¬ 
ism, but that Bazarov completely muddled the matter, mixed 
up materialism with idealism and advanced in opposition to 
the “theory of symbols,” or ‘ hieroglyphic materialism,” the 
idealist nonsense that “sense-perception is the reality exist¬ 
ing outside us.” From the Kantian Helmholtz, just as from 
Kant himself, the materialists went to the Left, the Mach- 
ians to the Right. 


7. TWO KINDS OF CRITICIS.M OF DOHRING 

Let us note another characteristic feature in the 
Machians’ incredible perversion of materialism. Valentinov 
endeavours to beat the Marxists by comparing them to 
Biichner, who supposedly has much in common with Plekha¬ 
nov, although Engels sharply dissociated himself from 
Biichner. Bogdanov, on the other hand, approaching the 
same question from another angle, defends, as it were, the 
“materialism of the natural scientists,” which, he says, “is 
usually spoken of with a certain contempt” {Empirio-Mon- 

1C» 
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ism, Bk. Ill, p. x). Both Valentinov and Bogdanov are 
wretchedly muddled on this (luestion. Marx and Engels 
always ‘ spoke contemptuously” o! bad socialisls; but 1‘roin 
this it follows that they demanded the teaching of correct 
socialism, scienlilic socialism, and not a flight from social¬ 
ism to bourgeois views. Marx and Engels always condemned 
bad (and, particularly, anti-dialectical) materialism; but 
they condemned it from the standpoint of a higher, more 
advanced, dialectical mafcrialism, and not from the stand¬ 
point of Iluinism or Berkcleianism. Marx, Engels and 
bietzgen would discuss the bad materialists, reason with 
them and seek to correct their errors. But they would not 
e^'en discuss the Ilumeans and Berkeleians, Mach and 
Avenarius, confining themselves to a single still more con¬ 
temptuous remark about their trend as a whole. Therefore, 
the endless faces and grimaces made by our Machians over 
llolbach and Co., Buchner and Co., etc., are absolutely noth¬ 
ing but an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public, 
a cover for the retreat of Machism as a whole from the very 
foundations of materialism in general, and a fear to lake up 
a straightforward and clear posilion with regard to Engels. 

And it would be hard to express oneself more clearly 
on the French materialism of the eighteenth century and 
on Biichner, Vogt and Moleschott, than Engels does at the 
end of Chapter II of his Ludwig Feuerbach. It is impossible 
not to understand Engels, unless one deliberately wishes to 
distort him. Marx and I are materialists—says Engels in 
this chapter, explaining what fundamentally distinguishes 
all schools of malerialism from the whole camp of the ideal¬ 
ists, from all the Kantians and Humeans in general. And 
Engels reproaches Feuerbach for a certain pusillanimity, a 
certain frivolity of thought, as expressed in his rejection 
at limes of malerialism in general because of the mistakes 
of one or another school of materialists. Feuerbach “should 
not have confounded the doctrines of these hedge-preachers 
[Biichner and Co.] with materialism in general,” says Engels 
(of). cit., p. 38). Only minds that are spoilt by reading and 
that credulously accept the docirines of the German reac- 
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lionary professors couJd have misunderstood Ihe nature of 
such reproaches levelled by Engels at Feuerbach. 

Engels says very clearly that Biichner and Co. “l)y no 
means overcame the limitations of their teachers,” i.e., the 
materialists of the eighteenth century, that they had not 
made a single step forward. And it is for this, and this alone, 
that Engels took Biichner and Co. to task; not for their 
materialism, as the ignoramuses think, but because they did 
not aduance materialism; “and, in truth, it was quite outside 
their scope to develop the theory [of materialism] any fur¬ 
ther.” It was for this alone that Engels took Biichner and 
Co. to task. And thereupon point by point Engels enumer¬ 
ates three fundamental “limitations” (I3eschrdnktheit) of the 
French materialists of the eighteenth centur>^ from which 
Marx and Engels had emancipated themselves, but' from 
which Biichner and Co. were unable to emancipate them¬ 
selves. The first limitation was that the views of the old 
materialists were “mechanical,” in the sense that they be¬ 
lieved in “the exclusive application of the standards of 
mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic nature” 
(p. 37). We shall see in the next chapter that failure to 
understand these words of Engels’ caused certain people 
to succumb to idealism through the new physics. Engels 
does not reject mechanical materialism on the grounds attri¬ 
buted to him by physicists of the “recent” idealist (alias 
Machian) trend. The second limitation was the metaphysical 
character of the views of the old materialists, meaning the 
“anti-dialectical character of their philosophy.” This limita¬ 
tion is fully shared with Buchner and Co. by our Machians, 
who, as we have seen, entirely failed to understand Engels’ 
application of dialectics to epistemology (for example, abso¬ 
lute and relative truth). The third limitation was the preser¬ 
vation of idealism “up above,” in the realm of the social 
sciences, a non-understanding of historical materialism. 

Having enumerated these three “limitations” and ex¬ 
plained them with exhaustive clarity, Engels then and there 
adds that they (Biichner and Co.) had not overcome these 
limitations (iiher diese Schranken kamen). 
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Exclusiocly ior these tliiee things and exciusivelij within 
these liiiiils, does Ent^els retule both llie materialism of the 
eighteeiitli century and the doctrines of Biiclmer and Co.! 
On all Ollier, more elementary, questions of materialism 
(c|uestions distorted by the Machians) there is and can be 
no difference lielween Marx and Enf»els on the one hand and 
all these old materialists on the other. It was only the Rus¬ 
sian Machians who brought confusion into this perfectly 
clear question, since for their West-European teachers and 
co-thinkers the radical dilVerence betw'een the position of 
Mach and his friends and the jiosilion of the materialists 
generally is perfectly obvious. Our Machians found it ncces- 
saiy to confuse the issue in order to represent their break 
willi Marxism and their desertion to the camp of bourgeois 
jihilo-'^ophy as “minor corrections" of Marxism! 

Take Diihring. It is hard to imagine anything more 
contemptuous than the opinion of him expressed by Engels. 
Hut (Jt the same time that Duhriiuf was criticised by Enyels, 
just see how he was criticised by Leclair, who praises Mach's 
“revolulionary philosophy." Leclair regards Diihring as the 
“extreme Left'* of materialism, which "without any evasion 
declai ms sensation, as well as every activity of consciousness 
and intelligence in general, to be the secretion, function, su¬ 
preme llower, aggregate elTect, etc., of the animal organ¬ 
ism" {Der Realismus etc., 1879, S. 23-24). 

Is it for this that Engels criticised Diihring? No. In this 
he was in full agreement with Diihring, as he was with 
every other materialist. He criticised Diihring from the di¬ 
ametrically opposite standpoint, namely, for the inconsisl- 
(ncy of his materialism, for his idealist fancies, which left a 
loojihole for fideism. 

“Nature itself works both within ideating beings and 
from without, in order to create the required knowledge of 
the course of things by systematically producing coherent 
views." Leclair (|uoles these words of Duhring's and savagely 
attacks the materialism of such a point ot view, the 
“crude inelai)hysics" of this materialism, the “self-decep¬ 
tion," etc., etc. (pp, lfiO-63). 
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Ls it for this that Engels criticised Diihring? No. He ridi¬ 
culed all florid language, but as regards the recognition of 
objective law in nature, reflected by the consciousness. 
Engels was fully in agreement with Diihring, as he was with 
every other materialist. 

“Thought is a form of reality higher than the rest... . 

A fundamental premise is the independence and distinction 
of the materially real world from the groups of manifesta¬ 
tions taken by the consciousness. ' Leclair ((notes these 
words of Diihring’s together with a number of Duhring's 
attacks on Kant, etc., and for this accuses Diihring of “meta¬ 
physics” (pp. 218-22). of subscribing to a “metaphysical 

dogma,” etc. 

Is it for this that Engels criticised Diihring? No. 1 hat 
the world exists independently of the mind and that every 
deviation from this truth on the part ot the Kantians, 
Hiimeans, Berkeleians, and so forth, is false, on this point 
Engels was fully in agreement with Diihring, as he was with 
every other materialist. Had Engels seen from what angle 
Leclair, in the spirit of Mach, criticised Diihring, he would 
have called both these philosophical reactionaries names 
a hundred times more contemptuous than those he called 
Diihring. To Leclair Diihring was the incarnation ol i)er- 
nicious realism and materialism [cf. also Beitrdge zii einer 
monistischen Erkenntnistheorie, 1882, S. 45). In 1878, 
W. Schuppe, teacher and comrade-in-arms of Mach, accused 
Diihring of “visionary realism” (Traumrealismus) in ic- 
vengc for the epithet' “visionary idealism”, which Diihring 
had hurled against all idealists. For Engels, on the contrary, 
Diihring was not a sufficiently steadfast, clear and consistent 

materialist. . » ,, 

Marx and Engels, as well as J. Dietzgen entered the 

philosophical arena at a time when materialism leigned 
among the advanced intellectuals in general, and m work¬ 
ing class circles in particular. It is therefore quite natural 

1 Dr. Williclm .Scliiippe, lirkcnniwsllieorelische UH/ik. Bonn. ISTS. 

.S. 5r,. 
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lhal lliey should have devoted their attention not to a repe¬ 
tition of old ideas but to a serious theoretical development of 
materialism, its application to history, in other words, to the 
completion of the edifice of materialist philosophy up to its 
summit. It is quite natural lhat in the sphere of episte¬ 
mology they confined themselves to correcting Feuerbach’s 
errors, to ridiculing the banalities of the materialist Diihring, 
to criticising the errors of Biichner (see d. Dietzgen), to 
em])hasising what these most widely known and popular 
writers among the workers parficularhj lacked, namely, dia¬ 
lectics. Marx, Engels and J. Dietzgen did not worry about 
the elementary truths of materialism, which had been cried 
by the hucksters in dozens of books, but devoted all their 
attention to ensuring lhat these elementary truths should 
not be vulgarised, should not be over-simplified, should not 
lead to stagnation of thought (“materialism below, idealism 
above”), to forgetfulness of the induable fruit of the idealist 
systems, Hegelian dialectics—that pearl which those farm¬ 
yard cocks, llie Biichners, the Diihrings and Co. (as well 
as Loclair, Mach, Avenarius and so forth), could not pick 
out from the dungheap of absolute idealism. 

If one envisages at all concretely the historical condi¬ 
tions in which the philosophical works of Engels and 
,1. Dietzgen were written, it will be perfectly clear why they 
were more concerned to dissociate themselves from the vul¬ 
garisation of the elementary truths of materialism than to 
defend the truths themselves. Marx and Engels were simi¬ 
larly more concerned to dissociate themselves from the vul¬ 
garisation of the fundamental demands of political democ¬ 
racy than to defend these demands. 

Only disciples of the philosophical reactionaries could 
have “failed to notice” this circumstance, and could have 
presented the case to their readers in such a way as to make 
it appear lhal Marx and Engels did not know what being 
a materialist means. 
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8. HOW COULD J. DIETZGEN HAVE FOUND FAVOUR 
WITH THE REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHERS? 

The previously cited example of Helfond already con¬ 
tains the answer to this question, and we shall not examine 
the innumerable instances in which J. Dietzgen receives Hcl- 
fonddike treatment at the hands of our Machians. It is more 
expedient to quote a number of passages from J. Dietzgen 
himself in order to bring out his weak points. 

“Thought is a function of the brain,” says Dietzgen [Das 
Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, 1903). “Thought is a 
product of the brain. . . . My desk, as the content of my 
thought, is identical with that thought, does not diifer from 
it. But my desk outside of my head is a separate object quite 
distinct from it” (pp. 52-53). These perfectly clear mate¬ 
rialistic propositions are, however, supplemented by Dielz- 
gen thus: “Nevertheless, the non-sensible idea is also sensible, 
material, Lc., real. ... The mind differs no more from the 
table, light, or sound than these things differ from each 
other” (p. 54). This is obviously false. That both thought 
and matter are “real,” i.e., exist, is true. Bui to say that 
thought is material is to make a false step, a step towards 
confusing materialism and idealism. As a matter of fact this 
is only an inexact expression of Dietzgen’s, who elsewhere 
correctly says: “Mind and matter at least have this in com¬ 
mon, that they exist” (p. 80). “Thinking,” says Dietzgen, 
“is a work of the body. ... In order to think I require a sub¬ 
stance that can be thought of. This substance is provided in 
the phenomena of nature and life.... Matter is the bound¬ 
ary of the mind, beyond which the latter cannot pass.. .. 
Mind is a product of matter, but matter is more than a 
product of mind...” (p. 64). The Machians refrain from 
analysing materialist arguments of the materialist Dietzgen 
such as these! They prefer to fasten on passages where he 
is inexact and muddled. For example, he says that scien¬ 
tists can be “idealists only outside their field” fp. 108). 
Wliether this is so, and why it is so, on this the Machians 
are silent. But a page or so earlier Dietzgen recognises the 
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■posilivt' s'ldv ot nuxU-ni idealisin' (p. 100) and the "inade- 
ciuacy of the inalerialisl principle," wliich should rejoice the 
Macliians. d’he incorrectly expressetl thought of Dielzgen's 
consists in the lad tliat the dilference l)etween matter and 
mind is also rclfitioc and not cxccssiue (j). 107). This is true, 
hut what follows from this is not that materialism as such 
is inadequate, hut that metaphysical, anii-dialeclical male- 
i*ialism is inadecjuate. 

‘ Simple, sci(*ntihc truth is not based on a i)erson. It has 
its foundation outside |r.c.. of the person], in its material: 
it is ol)jeclive trutli. . . . We call ourselves malerialists. . . . 
Philosopliical inalerialisis are distinguished hy the fact that 
tiny put the coriioreal world at the beginning, at the head, 
ami put the. idea, or spirit, as the sequel, whereas their 
opponents, aftiM* the manner o\ religion, derive things from 
the wold . . . the material world from the idea" (A7 c//utc 
idiilosofdiische Schriffen, lOOd. S. aO. 02). The Machians 
avoid tliis r<‘cognilion of objective truth and repetition ot 
Eiufcls' delinilion of materialism. Hut Dielzgen goes on to 
say: * \Ve would be ecpially right in calling ourselves ideal¬ 
ists, lor our system is based on the total result of philosophy, 
on the scientilic invt'sligation of the idea, on a clear insight 
into the nature of mind ' (p. Od). It is not dilticult to seize 
upon this obviously incorrect phrase in order to deny mate¬ 
rialism. .\clually, Dielzgen's formulation is more inexact 
than Ins basic tliought, which amounts to this, that the old 
materialism was unable to investigate ideas scientilically 
(with the aid of lustorical materialism). 

IIt*re arc* Dii'lzgen s ideas on the old materialism. Like 
our understanding of political economy, our materialism 
is a scientific, historical coiupiest. .lust as definitely as we 
distinguish ourselvi’s from the socialists ot the t^ast, so we 
distinguish ourselves from the old materialists. ith the 
latter we have only this in common, that we acknowledge 
matter to be tiu* pnanisc. or prime base of the idea" (p. 140). 
I'his word ‘duly" is characteristic! It contains the whole 
epistemological foundatifui ot materialism. <ts distiWfiiished 
from agnosticism. Machism, idealism. Pul Diel/gen s alien- 
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tion is here conceiUrated on dissociating hiniselt from vulgar 
materialism. 

But then follows a little further on a passage that is quite 
incorrect: “The concept matter must be broadened. It em¬ 
braces all the phenomena of reality, as well as our faculty 
of knowing or explaining” (p. 141). This is a muddle which 
can only lead to confusing materialism and idealism under 
the guise of “broadening” the former. To seize upon this 
“broadening" would be to forget the basis of Dietzgen s 
philosophy, the recognition of matter as the i)rimary. “the 
boundary of the mind.” But, as a matter of fact, a tew lines 
further down Dietzgen corrects himself: “The whole governs 
the part, matter the mind. ... In this sense we may love 
and honour the material world ... as the lirsi cause, as the 


creator of heaven and earth” (p. 142). Tiiat the concejition 
of “matter” must also include “thoughts,” as Dietzgen re¬ 
peats in the Excursions {Kleinere philosophische Schriffen, 
p. 214), is a muddle, for if such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast between mind and matter, idealism 
and materialism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself 
insists, loses all meaning. That this contrast must not be 
made “excessive,” exaggerated, metaphysical, is beyond dis¬ 
pute (and it is to the great credit of the dialectical material¬ 
ist Dietzgen that he emphasised this). The limits of the 
absolute necessity and absolute truth of this relative contrast 
are precisely those limits which define the trend of episte¬ 
mological investigations. To operate beyond these limits with 
the distinction between matter and mind, physical and 
psychical, as though they were absolute opposites, would be 
a great mistake. 

Dietzgen, unlike Engels, expresses his thoughts in a vague, 
unclear, mushy way. But apart from his defects of expo¬ 
sition and his individual mistakes, he not unsuccessfully 


champions the '‘materialist theorij of knowledge” (pp. 222 
and 271) and “dialectical materialism'' (p. 224). “The mate¬ 
rialist theory of knowledge then,” says Dietzgen, “amounts 
to the recognition that the human organ of perception radi¬ 
ates no metaphysical light, but is a piece of nature which 
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roMccIs olhrr pieces ot nature'- (pp. 222-23). -Our percep¬ 
tive iaculty is not a supeinatura! source of truth, but a 
inirror-lik(' instnuuont, wliieli renects llie things of the 
world, or nature" (p. 243). Our profound Machians avoid 
an analysis ot eacli individual proj)osilion of Oielzgen’s 
mfilcridlist thcortj of knowlcd<fi\ but seize upon his devia- 
fioiis ivom tliat theory, u[)on his vagueness and confusion. 
.1. Dietzgen could lind favour with Ihe reactionary philos¬ 
ophers only hecause he occasionally gets muddled. And, it 

goes williout saying, where there is a miuldlo there you will 
lind Machians. 

Marx wrote to Kugelmann on December 5, 1868: “A 
fairly long tune ago he [Dielzgen] sent me a fragment of 
a manuscript on the ‘faculty of Ihouglit* which in spile of 
a ceilain contusion and ol loo fre<|uent repetition, contains 
much that is excellent and—as the independent product of 
a woiKing man admiral)le. ’ Mr. Valentinov quotes this 
opinion, but it neocr daioncd on him to ask mhrtt Marx reg¬ 
arded as Dietzgen’s con/nsion, whether it was that which 
brings Dielzgen close to Mach, or that which distin¬ 
guishes Dielzgen from Mach. Mr. Valentinov does not ask 
tins (pieslion hecause he read both Dietzgen and Marx's 
h’lters after the maniu'r of (’.ogol's Pelruslika. Yet it is not 
dilliciilt to lind the answer to this question. Marx frequently 
called his world outlook dialectical maleiiaiism, and Dngcis' 
.\nti-l)u]innff, the inholc of inhicii Mnrx rend throu<fh in 
mnnusenpt, expounds ]>recisi'ly this world outlook. Hence, 
It should have been clear even to the Valentinovs that Dielz¬ 
gen s confusion could lie only in his dcrintion from a cou- 
sislenl ai)plicalion of dialectics, from consistent mntcrialism, 
m particular from Anti-Diihring. 

Does it now dawn upon Mr. Valentinov anti his l>relhrcn 
lal ''Ind Marx could call Dic'lzgt'n’s cmifusion is onlij mhat 
bnn(,s Dtctzffcn close to Mach, who went from Kant not to¬ 
wards inati'nalfsm. but towards Rerkelev and Hume? Or 
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* K:ul Mrii'c. f.rUrr-i to Hr. Kiificliiunin. Enqlisli od.. 1931, 
/ mn^. 
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was it that the niatei’iaiisl Marx calied Dielzgcii's materialist 
theory of knowledge confused, yet approved his deviations 
from materialism, that is, a[)proved what ditfers from Anti- 
Diihring, which was written with his [Marx's] parlici[ja- 
lion? 

Whom arc they trying to fool, our Machians, who desire 
to l)e regarded as Marxists and at the same time inform the 
world that ‘'their” Mach approved of Dielzgen? Have our 
heroes failed to guess that Mach could approve in Dietzgen 
only that which Marx called confusion? 

But taken as a whole, J. Dietzgen does not deserve so 
severe a censure, lie is nine-tenths a materialist and never 
made any claims cither to oiiginality or to possessing a 
special philosophy distinct from materialism. He spoke of 
Marx frequently, and invariably as the head of the move¬ 
ment {Kleinere philosophischc Schri/ten, S. 4—an opijiion 
uttered in 1873; on page 93—1876—he emphasises that Marx 
and Engels “possessed the necessary philosophical training”; 
on page 181—1886—he speaks of Marx and Engels as the 
“acknowledged founders” of the movement). Dietzgen was 
a Marxist, and his son, Eugene Dietzgen, and—alas!— 
Comrade P. Dauge are rendering him left-handed service by 
their invention of “Naturmonismus,” “Dielzgenism,” etc. 
“Dietzgenism” as distinct from dialectical materialism is 
confusion, a step towards reactionary philosophy, an attempt 
to create a trend not from what is great in Joseph Dietzgen 
(and in that worker-philosopher, who discovered dialectical 
materialism in his own way, there is much that is greatl) but 
from his weak points. 

I shall coniine myself to tw'o examples in order to illus¬ 
trate how Comrade P. Dauge and Eugene Dietzgen are 
sliding into reactionary philosophy. 

In the second edition of the Akquisit^ (p. 273) Dauge 
writes: “Even bourgeois criticism ... points out the con¬ 
nection between Dietzgen’s philosophy and erapirio-criticism 

* TIio reference is to an afterword to tl)e 2nd Russian edition of 
the Alcfiuisit der Philosophic written by P. Dauj^e and entitled “Joseph 
Dietzt’en and His Critic, G. Plckhanov.”— Tram. 
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aiul alMj (lu* iinniaiu iitist scliuol [and belowj . . . (.specialiy 
lA'cIair (a (|ii<)lation Ironi a "l)ourgt'ois crilicii>in '). 

lhat P. Dau^a* valuos aiul csU'cmiis J. I)ielzf*cn cannot 
Ih‘ doubled. Hut it also cannot be doubted tliat lie is clefam- 
iiuf h\iu by citing without protest the opinion ot a bourgeois 
scnbliler who classes the sworn eneiny ol ticleism and of 
the j)rofessors-dhe '‘graduated ilunkeys" of the bourgeoi- 
sie~wilh the (liiect preacher ot lideism and avowed reac¬ 
tionary, Leclair. It is jiossible that Dauge repeated another's 
opinion of the iininaneiilisls and of Leclair without himself 
being lainiliar with (he writings of these reactionaries. But 
let this serve him as a warning: the road away from Mar\ 
to the iieculiarilies of Diet/gen-to Macli—to the immanenl- 
ists- IS a road leading into a morass. To class him not only 
\^ilh Leclaii but even with Mach is to lay stress on Dieizgen 
the muddlehead as ilislinct from Dietzgen the materialist. 

I shall defend Dieizgen against Dauge. 1 assert lhat Dieiz¬ 
gen did md deserve the shame of living classed with Leclair 
And 1 can cite a witness, a most authoritative one on such a 
(jueslion, one who is as much a reaclionaiy jihilosopher. 
Iideist and “immaiientisr' as Leclair himself, namely Schu- 
bert-Soldern. In he wrote: "The Social-Democrats 

willingly lean tor support on llegel with more or less (nsu- 
idly less) justification, but Ihev materialise Hu* Ile'U'lian 
I»Iulosophy: c/. J. Dieizgen.... With Dieizgen. the absolute 
becomes tlie universal, and this becomes the thing-in-ilself, 
the ‘'I'Milute subject, whose appearances are its predicates! 
I hat he |Dielzgen| is thus converting a pure abstraction 
lido the basis ol the concrete process, he does not. of course, 
n ahse any more than llegel himself did. .. . He frequentlv 
chaolically lumps together llegel, Darwin. Haeckel, anil 
na iiral-scienlilic materialism" [Dir soziale hraf/e, S. xxxiii). 
V huh.a l-Soldern is a keener judge of philosophical shades 
lhan Mach, who praises everybody indiscriminatelv. includ¬ 
ing the Kantian .lerusalem. 

I i! Dieizgen was so simpK'-minded as to complain 

MH; (u‘rman public lliat in Uussia the narrow materialists 
had insulted .loseph |)ielzj,-en, and he Imii.sltitcd Plekha- 
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iiov s and Duuge's aiiicles on Joseph Dielzgen into German. 
(See Joseph Dietzgen, Erkenntnis uiul Wahrlieit^ Stuttgarl 
1908, Appendix.) The poor “Naturmonist'.s ’ complaint re¬ 
bounded on his own head. Franz Mehring, who may be re¬ 
garded as knowing something of philosophy and Marxism, 
wrote in his review that Plekhanov wets essentially right as 
against Dauge (Die Neue Zeit, 1908, No. 38, 19. Jimi, Feuil- 
leton, S. 432). That J. Dietzgen got into difficulties when he 
deviated from Marx and Engels (p. 431) is for Mehring be¬ 
yond question. Eugene Dietzgen replied to Mehring in a 
long, snivelling note, in which he went so far as to say that 
J. Dietzgen might be of service “in reconciling” the “waiTing 
brothers, the orthodox and the revisionists” (Die Neue Zeit. 
1908, No. 44, 31. Juli, S. 652). 

Another warning, Comrade Dauge: the road away from 
Marx to “Dietzgenism” and “Machism” is a road into the 
morass, not for individuals, not for Tom, Dick and Harry, 
but for the movement. 

And do not complain, Messrs. Machians, that I quote the 
“authorities”; your objections to the authorities are but 
a screen for the fact that for the socialist authorities (Marx, 
Engels, Lafargue, Mehring, Kautsky) you are substituting 
bourgeois authorities (Mach, Petzoldt, Avenarius and the 
immanentists). You would do better not to raise the ques¬ 
tion of “authorities” and “authoritarianism”! 


ClIAFrEU riVL 


THE UECENT UEVOLUTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE 

AM) PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM 


A year a^o, in Ui. Acf/f Zcit (1907, No. 52), Ihere ap- 
poartd an aiticle by Joseph Diiu’r-Dt'iies entitled “Marxism 
and llie Recent Revolution in the Natural Sciences.” The 
delect ol this article is that it if^mores the epistemological 
conclusions which are being drawn from the “new” physics 
and in which we are especially interested at i)resonl. Rut it is 
precisely this delect which renders the point of view and the 
conclusions ol the author i)articularly interesting for us. 
Josei)h Diner-Denes, like the i)resent writer, holds the view 
ol the “rank-and-file Marxist," of whom our Machians speak 
will) such haughty contempt. For instance, Mr. Vushkovich 
writes that "ordinarily, the average rank-and-lilc Marxist 
calls himself a dialectical materialist” (p. 1 of his book). 
And now this rank-and-tile Marxist, in the person of J. Di¬ 
ner-Denes, has dirceth} compared the recent discoveries in 
science, and esi)ecialiy in physics (X-rays, Recqucrel rays, 
railium, etc.), with Engels’ .Ui/z'-Du/in'/jj/. To what conclusion 
has this com[>ar!son led him? “In the most varied fields of 
natural sidence," writes Diner-Denes, “new knowledge has 
been ae(juiied, all of which lends towards that single point 
which I'.ngels desired to make clear, namely, that in nature 
‘Ihere are no iircconcilable contradiclions, no forcibly fixed 
bt)undarv lines and ilislinctions.’ and that if contradictions 
and dislinclions are met with in nature, it is because we 
aloui* ha\a' Introduced theii* rigitlilv and absoluteness into 
nalure. ll was discovered, for instance, that light atul eloc- 
Iricity are nuU luanilestalions t)f one and the same force of 
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nature. Each day it becomes more probable that chemical 
affinity may be reduced to electrical processes. The inde¬ 
structible and non-disintegrable elements of chemistry, whose 
number continues to grow as though in derision of the unity 
of the world, now prove to be destructible and disintegrable. 
The element radium has been converted into the element 
helium. “Just as all the forces of nature have been reduced 
to one force, so, with this knowledge, all substances in nature 
have been reduced to one substance"' (Diner-Denes’ italics). 
Quoting the opinion of one of the writers who regard the 
atom as a condensation of the ether, the author exclaims: 

How brilliantly does this confirm the statement made by 
Engels thirty years ago that motion is the mode of existence 
of matter. . .. All phenomena of nature are motion, and the 
differences between them lie only in the fact that we human 
beings perceive this motion in different forms.... It is as 
Engels said. Nature, like history, is subject to the dialectical 
law of motion.” 

On the other hand, you cannot take up any of the writ¬ 
ings of the Machians or about Machism without encounter¬ 
ing pretentious references to the new physics, which is said 
to have refuted materialism, and so on and so forth. Whether 
these assertions are well-founded is another question, but the 
connection between the new physics, or rather a definite 
school of the new physics, and Machism and other varieties 
of modern idealist philosophy is beyond doubt. To analyse 
Machism and at the same time to ignore this connection— 
as Plekhanov does—is to scoff at the spirit of dialectical 
materialism, z.e., to sacrifice the method of Engels to the let¬ 
ter of Engels. Engels says explicitly that “with each epoch- 
making discovery even in the sphere of natural science [“not 
to speak of the history of mankind”], it [materialism] has to 
change its form” {Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 36). Hence, a revi¬ 
sion of the form ’ of Engels’ materialism, a revision of his 
natural-philosophical propositions is not only not “revision¬ 
ism,” in the accepted meaning of the term, but, on the 
contrary, is demanded by Marxism. We criticise the Mach¬ 
ians not for making such a revision, but for their piireiu 
17—781 
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rcuisionist nulliod of chaiif^ing llie essence of materialism 
under the guise of criticising its form and of adopting the 
fundamenlal precej)ls of reactionary hourgeois philosophy 
witliout making the sliglitest attempt to deal directly, frankly 
and definitely witli assertions of Mngels' which are unques¬ 
tionably extremely important to the given question, as, for 
example, his assertion that . . motion witliout matter is 
nnllnnkable" (Anti-DiiJuiny, j). 70). 

It go(‘s without sayiiig that in examining tlie connection 
))elween one of the schools of modern physicists and the re¬ 
birth of philosophical idealism, it is far from being our 
intention to deal with special physical theories. What inter¬ 
ests ns (‘xclusively is the epistemological conclusions that 
follow from certain delinite proj)ositions and generally 
known discoveries. These I'pistemological conclusions arc of 
themselves so insistent that many physicists are already 
rc'aching for them, ^\’ha^ is more, there are already various 
trends among the physicists, and definite schools are begin¬ 
ning lo be formed on this basis. Our object, therefore, will 
be conlined to explaining clearly the essence of the dilTerence 

between these various trends and the relation in which thev 

% 

stand to tin* fundamenlal lines of |)hilosopliy. 

1. niK CIUSIS IN MODKUN PHYSICS 


In his book \’((lenr <le In science, the famous French 
[)hysicisl ll(*nri Poincare says that there are “symptoms of 
a serious crisis” in physics, and he devotes a special chapter 
to this crisis ((diap. MU, cf. also j). 171). 'I'he crisis is not 
conlined lo the fact that “radium, the great revolutionary,” 
is undermining the jirinciple of the conservation of energy. 
“.\1I the t)tlu‘r principles are etjually endangered” (p. 180). 
For instance, Lavoisier's princijile. or the tirinciple of the 
conseiN'alion of mass, has been undermined by the electron 
theory of matter. According lo this theory atoms are com- 
])osed of very minute ])articles called electrons, which arc 
charged with positive or negalivc electricity and “are im- 
nu'rsed in a medium which we call the ether.” The experi- 
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ments of physicists provide data for calculating the velocity 
of the electrons and their mass (or the relation of their mass 
to their electrical charge). The velocity proves to be compa¬ 
rable with the velocity of light (300.000 kilometres per sec¬ 
ond), attaining, for instance, one-third of the latter. Under 
such circumstances the twofold mass of the electron has to 
be taken into account, corresponding to the necessity of 
overcoming the inertia, firstly, of the electron itself and,' sec¬ 
ondly, of the ether. The former mass will be the real or 
mechanical mass of the electron, the latter the ‘‘electro- 
dynamic mass which represents the inertia of the ether.” And 
it turns out that the former mass is equal to zero. The entire 
mass of the electrons, or, at least, of the negative electrons, 
pioves to be totally and exclusively electrodynamic in its 
origin. Mass disappears. The foundations of mechanics are 
undermined. Newton's principle, the equality of action and 
reaction, is undermined, and so on. 

We are faced, says Poincare, with the “ruins” of the old 
principles of physics, “a debacle of principles.” It is true, lie 
remarks, that all the mentioned departures from principles 
refer to infinitesimal magnitudes; it is possible that we are 
still Ignorant of other infinitesimals counteracting the under¬ 
mining of the old principles. Moreover, radium is very rare. 
Hut at any rale we have reached a ‘‘period of doubt” We 
have already seen what epistemological deductions the 
author draws from this “period of doubt”: “it is not nature 
which imposes on [or dictates to] us the concepts of space 
and tune, but we who impose them on nature”; “whatever 
IS not thought, is pure nothing.” These deductions are ideal¬ 
ist deductions. The breakdown of the most fundamental 
I^inciples sho\vs (such is Poincare’s trend of thought) that 
these principles are not copies, photographs of nature, not 
images of something external in relation to man’s conscious¬ 
ness but products of his consciousness. Poincare does not 
develop these deductions consistently, nor is he essentially 
interested in the philosophical aspect of the question. It is 
dealt with m detail by the French wu'iter on philosophical 
problems, Abel Rey, in his book La theorie physique chez 
17 » 
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les phyaiciciis contcmporains, Paris, 1907. True, the author 
hinisell is a positivist, i.e., a uiiuldlehcad and a scmi-Mach- 
ian, hut in this case this is even a certain advantage, for 
lie cannot Ije sus])ecle(l of a desire to slander our Machians* 
idol. Key cannot he trusted wlien it comes to giving an exact 
definition of philosophical concepts and of materialism in 
particular, for Hey too is a professor, and as such is imbued 
with an utter contempt for Hie materialisls (and distin¬ 
guishes himself by utter ignorance of the epistemology of 
materialism). It goes without saying that a Marx or an 
ICngels is al)SoIulely non-existent for such “men of science.” 
Hut Hey summarises carefully and in general conscientiously 
the extremely abundant literature on the subject, not only 
French, but ICnglish and German as well (Oslwald and Mach 
in particular), so that we shall have frequent recourse to 
his work. 

I'he attention of philosophers in general, says the author, 
and also of those who, for one reason or another, wish to 
criticise science generally, has now been particularly attract¬ 
ed towards physics. “In discussing the limits and value of 
])hysical knowledgi*, it is in elVect the legitimacy of positive 
science, the possibility of knowing the object, that is criti¬ 
cised” (pp. i-ii). From the “crisis in modern physics” people 
hasten to draw sceptical conclusions (p. 14). Now, what 
is this crisis? Huring the first two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century the pliysicisls agieed among themselves on every¬ 
thing essential. They believed in a purely mechanical expla¬ 
nation of nature: they assumed that physics is nothing but 
a complication of mechanics, namely, a molecular mechanics, 
riiey dillered only as to the methods used in reducing 
l)hysics to mechanics and as to the details of the mecha¬ 
nism. ... At piesent the spectacle presented by the physico¬ 
chemical sciences seems completely changed. Extreme dis¬ 
agreement has replaced general unanimity, and no longer 
does it concern tlelails, but leading and fundamental ideas. 
WMiile it would I)e an exaggeration to say that each 
scientist has his own peculiar tendencies, it must neverthe¬ 
less he noted that seienoe, and especially physics, has, like 
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art, its numerous schools, the conclusions of which often 
difTer from, and sometimes are directly opposed and hostile 
to each other.. .. 

“From this one may judge the significance and scope of 
what has been called the crisis in modern physics. 

‘ Down to the middle of the nineteenth century, tradi¬ 
tional physics had assumed that it was sufficient merely to 
extend physics in order to arrive at a metaphysics of matter. 
This physics ascribed to its theories an ontological value. 
And its theories were all mechanistic. The traditional mecha¬ 
nism [Rey employs this word in the specific sense of a sys¬ 
tem of ideas which reduces physics to mechanics] thus 
claimed, over and above the results of experience, a real 
knowledge of the material universe. This was not a hypothet¬ 
ical account of experience; it was a dogma .. (p. 16). 

We must here interrupt the worthy “positivist.” It is 
clear that he is describing the materialist philosophy of 
traditional physics but does not want to call the devil (mate¬ 
rialism) by name. Materialism to a Humean must appear to 
be metaphysics, dogma, a transgression of the bounds of 
experience, and so forth. Knowing nothing of materialism, 
the Humean Rey has no conception whatever of dialectics' 
of the difference between dialectical materialism and meta¬ 
physical materialism, in Engels’ meaning of the term Hence 

the relation between absolute and relative truth, for example’ 
IS absolutely unclear to Rey. 

... The criticism of traditional mechanism made during 
the whole of the second half of the nineteenth century weak¬ 
ened the premise of the ontological reality of mechanism. 
On the basis of these criticisms a philosophical conception of 
physics was founded which became almost traditional in 
philosophy at the end of the nineteenth century. Science was 
nothing but a symbolic formula, a method of notation (repe~ 
nnd since the methods of notation varied according 
to the schools, the conclusion was soon reached that only 
that was denoted which had been previously designed (fa- 
^onne) by men for notation (or symbolisation). Science be¬ 
came a work of art for dilletantes, a work of art for utili- 
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huians: views wliic-h could with legitimacy be generally in¬ 
terpreted as the negation ol the possibility of science. A 
science which is a pure artilice for acting upon nature, a 
mere utilitarian techtiicpie. has no right to call itself science, 
without i)erveiiing the meaning of words. To say that 
science can he nothing hut such an arliticial means of action 
is to disav{)w science in the i)roi)er meaning of the term. 

'Ihe collapse of traditional mechanism, or, more pre¬ 
cisely, the crilicistn to wliich it was sul)jecte(l. led to the pro- 
I)osition that science ilstdf had also collai)sed. Froi\i the im- 
possihilily of adhering tmrely and simply to traditional 
mechanism it was infeited that science was impossible" 
(pp. ni-l/h 

And lh(‘ author asks; Ts the t)resent crisis in physics a 
temporary and external incident in the evolution of science, 
or is science itself making an abrupt right-about-face and 
dehnitely abandoning the path it iuis hitherto pursued?..." 

"11 the [physical and chemical) sciences, which in history 
have been essentially emancipators, collapse in this crisis, 
which reduces I hem to the status of mere, technically useful 
rt‘ci[)es but deprives llumi of all significance from the stand- 
I)oint of knowh'dge of nature, the result must needs ho a 
c(tmph‘te revolution I)oth in the art of logic and the history 
oi ideas. Physics then loses all educational value: the spirit 
ol positive science it re]>resents becomes false and danger¬ 
ous." Science can olVer only practical recipes but no real 
knowledge. "Knowledge of the real must be sought and 
given by other means... . One must lake another road, one 
must return to subjective intuition, to a mystical sense of 
reality, in a wrird, to the mysterious, all that of which one 
thought it had been dt'prived" (p. 19). 

As a positivist, tin* author considers such a view wrong 
and the crisis in phy>ics only tem|)orarv. AVe shall presently 
see how Key i)urilies Mach. Poincare and Co. of these com 
idusions. .\t present we shall confine ourselves to noting the 
lact ot Ihe "crisis" and its signilicance. From the last words 
ol Rev cpioled by us it is (piile clear what reactionary ele- 
miMits have taken advantage of and aggravated this crisis. 
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Rey explicitly slates in the preface to his work that “the 
fideist and anti-inlellectualist movement of the last years 
of the nineteenth century” is seeking "to base itself on the 
general spirit of modern physics” (p. ii). In France, those 
who put faith above reason are called fideists (from the 
Latin fides, faith). Anti-intellectualism is a doctrine lhai 
denies the rights or claims of reason. Hence, in its philo- 
sophical aspect, the essence of the ‘‘crisis in modern ph^^sics” 
is that the old physics regarded its theories as '‘real knowl¬ 
edge of the material world,” i.e., the reflection of objective 
reality. The new trend in physics regards theories only as 
symbols, signs, and marks for practice, i.e., it denies the 
existence of an objective reality independent of our mind 
and reflected by it. If Rey had used correct philosophical 
terminology, he would have said: the materialist theory of 
knowledge, instinctively accepted by the earlier physics, has 
been replaced by an idealist and agnostic theory of knowl¬ 
edge, which, against the wishes of the idealists and agnos¬ 
tics, has been taken advantage of by fideism. 

But Rey does not present this replacement, which consti¬ 
tutes the crisis, as though all the modern physicists stand 
opposed to all the old physicists. No. He shows that in their 
epistemological trends the modem physicists are divided into 
three schools; the energelicist or conceptualist school; the 
mechanistic or neo-mechanislic school, to which the vast 
majority of physicists still adhere; and in between the two 
the critical school. To the first belong Mach and Duhem; 
to the third, Henri Poincare; to the second, KirchhofT, 
Helmholtz, Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Maxwell^among the 
older physicists—and Larmor and Lorentz among the mod¬ 
ern physicists. WTiat the essence of the two basic trends is 
(for the third is not independent, but intermediate) may be 
judpd from the following words of Key’s: 

“Traditional mechanism constructed a system of the 
material world.” Its doctrine of the structure of matter was 
based on “elements qualitatively homogeneous and identi¬ 
cal”; and elements were to be regarded as “immutable, im¬ 
penetrable,” etc. Physics “constructed a real edifice out of 
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real materials and real ccincnt. The physicist possessed ma- 
tcrial elements, the causes and modes of their action, and the 
real laws of their action” (pp. 33-39). “The change in this 
view consists in the rejection of the ontological significance 
of the theories and in an exaggerated emphasis on the phe¬ 
nomenological significance of physics.” The conceptualist 
view operates with “pure abstractions . . . and seeks a purely 
abstract theory which will as far as possible eliminate the 
hypothesis of matter.. .. The notion of energy thus becomes 
the substructure of the new physics. This is why concep¬ 
tualist physics may most often be called cnergeticist phys¬ 
ics/" although this designation does not fit, for example, 
such a representative of conceptualist physics as Mach 
(p. 45). 

Key's identification of energetics with Machism is not 
altogether correct, of course: nor is his assurance that the 
neo-mcchanistic school as well is approaching a phenom- 
enalisl view of physics (p. 48), despite the profundity of 
its disagreement with the conceptualists. Key’s “new” termi¬ 
nology does not clarify, but rather obscures matters; but we 
could not avoid it if we were to give the reader an idea of 
how a “positivist" regards the crisis in physics. Essentially, 
the opposition of the “new” school to the old views fully 
coincides, as the reader may have convinced himself, with 
Kleinpeler’s criticism of Helmholtz quoted above. In his pres¬ 
entation of the views of the various physicists Key reflects 
the indefiniteness and vacillation of their philosophical 
views. The essence of the crisis in modern physics consists 
in the breakdown of the old laws and basic principles, in 
the rejection of an ohiective reality existing outside the mind, 
that is. in the replacement of materialism by idealism and 
agnosticism. “Matter has disa]ipeared”—one may thus 
express the fundamental and characteristic difficulty in 
relation to many of the particular questions which has 
crealetl this crisis. Txd us i^ause to discuss this difficulty. 
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2. MATTER HAS DISAPPEARED * 

Such, literally, is the expression that may be encountered 
in the descriptions given by modern physicists of recent 
discoveries. For instance, L. Houllevigue, in his book Uevo- 
hition des sciences^ entitles his chapter on the new theories 
of matter: “Does Matter Exist?” He says: “The atom de- 
materialises, matter disappears.”’ To see how easily funda¬ 
mental philosophical conclusions are drawn from this by 
the Machians, let us take Valentinov. He writes: “The state¬ 
ment that the scientific explanation of the world can find a 
firm foundation only in materialism is nothing but a fiction, 
and what is more, an absurd fiction” (p. 67). He quotes as a 
destroyer of this absurd fiction Auguslo Righi, the Italian 
physicist, who says that the electron theory “is not so much 
a theory of electricity as of matter; the new system simply 
puts electricity in the place of matter.”^ Having quoted these 
words (p. 64), Mr. Valentinov exclaims: 

“Wliy does Righi permit himself to commit this ofTence 
against sacred matter? Is it perhaps because he is a solipsist, 
an idealist, a bourgeois criticist, an empirio-monist, or even 
someone worse?” 

This remark, which seems to Mr. Valentinov to anni¬ 
hilate the materialists by its sarcasm, only discloses his 
virgin innocence on the subject of philosophical materialism. 
Mr. Valentinov has no suspicion of the real connection be¬ 
tween philosophical idealism and the “disappearance of 
matter.” The “disappearance of matter” of which he 
speaks, in imitation of the modern physicists, has no rela¬ 
tion to the epistemological distinction between materialism 
and idealism. To make this clear, let us take one of the most 
consistent and clearest of the Machians, Karl Pearson. For 


‘ L. Houllevigue, Vivolution des sciences, Paris, 1908, pp. 68, 87, 
88; cf. his article: **Les idecs des physiciens sur la matiere,’* in UAn- 
n^e psychologique, 1908. 

^ Auguslo Righi, Die mnderne Theorie dcr phijsikalischen Erschei- 
nungen, Leipzig 1905, S. 181. 
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him tiu* physical universe consists of groups of sense-im¬ 
pressions. He illustrates “our conceptual model of the physi¬ 
cal universe” by the following diagram, explaining, however, 
that it takes no account of relative sizes (The Grammar of 
Science, p. 282):— 
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In order to simplify his diagram, Karl Pearson entirely 
omits the question of the relation between ether and electric¬ 
ity, or positive electrons and negative electrons. But that 
is not important. What is important is that from Pearson’s 
idealist standpoint “bodies” are first regarded as sense-im¬ 
pressions, and then the constitution of these bodies out of 
particles, particles out of molecules and so forth affects the 
changes in the model of the i)hysical world, but in no way 
affects the question of whether bodies are symbols of per¬ 
ceptions, or perceptions images of bodies. Materialism and 
idealism differ in their respective answers to the question of 
the source of our knowledge and of the relation of knowledge 
(and of the “psychical” in general) to the physical world: 
while the question ot the structure of matter, of atoms and 
electrons, is a question that concerns only this “physical 
world. When the physicists say that “matter is disappear- 
ing, they mean that hitherto science reduced its investiga¬ 
tions of the physical world to three ultimate concepts: mat¬ 
ter, eh'clricily and ether: whereas now only the two latter 
lemain. For it has become possible to reduce matter to 
electricity; the atom can be explained as resembling an in¬ 
finitely small solar system, within which negative electrons 
move around a positive electron with a definite (and, as wc 
have s<'on. enormously large) velocity. It is consequently 


no 
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possible to reduce the physical world from scores of elements 
to two or three elements (inasmuch as positive and negative 
electrons constitute ’‘two essentially distinct kinds of mat¬ 
ter,” as the physicist Pellat says—Rey, op. cit. p. 294). Hence, 
natural science leads to the '‘unity of matter’* (ibid.)^ —such 
is the real meaning of the statement regarding the disappear¬ 
ance of matter, its replacement by electricity, etc., which is 
leading so many people astray. ’Matter is disappearing” 
means that the limit within which we have hitherto known 
matter is vanishing and that our knowledge is penetrating 
deeper; properties of matter are disappearing which for¬ 
merly seemed absolute, immutable, and primai’y (impe¬ 
netrability, inertia, mass, etc.) and which are now revealed 
to be relative and characteristic onlv of certain slates of 
matter. For the sole ‘’property” of matter with whose rec¬ 
ognition philosophical materialism is bound up is the prop¬ 
erty of being an objective reality^ of existing outside our 
mind. 

The error of Machism in general, as of the Machian new 
physics, is that it ignores this basis of philosophical mate¬ 
rialism and the distinction between metaphysical material¬ 
ism and dialectical materialism. The recognition of immu¬ 
table elements, “of the immutable substance of things,” and 
so forth, is not materialism, but metaphysical, i.e., anti-dia- 
lectical, materialism. That is why J. Dielzgen emphasised 
that the “subject-matter of science is endless,” that not only 
the infinite, but the “smallest atom” is immeasurable, un¬ 
knowable to the end, inexhaustible, “for nature in all her 
parts has no beginning and no end” (Kleinere philosophische 
Schriften, S. 229-30). That is why Engels gave the example 
of the discovery of alizarin in coal tar and criticised mechan- 


Cf. Oliver Lodge, Electrons, London, 1906. “The electrical theory 
of matter,” the recognition of electricity as the “fundamental sub¬ 
stance,” is “an approximate accomplishment of that to what the 
philosophers strove always, that is, the unity of matter”; cf. also Righi 
Ueber die Struktur der Materie, Leipzig 1908; J. J. Thomson, T/jp 
corpuscular Theory of Matter, London, 1907; P. Langevin, “La physique 
(les electrons'* in the Revue yenerale des sciences, 1905. pp. 257-7(>. 
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ical innlerialism. In order to present the question in the 
only correct way, that is, from the dialectical materialist 
standpoint, we must ask: Do electrons, ether and so on exist 
as objective realities outside the human mind or not? The 
scientists will also have to answer this question unhesitat¬ 
ingly; and they do invariably answer it in the affirmative, 
just as they unhesitatingly recognise that nature existed 
prior to man and prior to organic matter. Thus, the ques¬ 
tion is decided in favour of materialism, for the concept 
matter, as we already stated, epistemologically implies no¬ 
thing but objective reality existing independently of the 
human mind and rctlected by it. 

But dialectical materialism insists on the approximate, 
relative character of every scientific theory of the structure 
of matter and its properties; it insists on the absence of 
absolute boundaries in nature, on the transformation of 
moving matter from one state into another, which is to us 
apparently irreconcilable with it, and So forth. However 
bizarre from the standpoint of “common sense" the trans¬ 
formation of imponderable ether into ponderable matter and 
vice versa may appear, however “strange" may seem the 
absence of any other kind of mass in the electron save 
electromagnetic mass, however extraordinary may be the 
fact that the mechanical laws of motion arc confined only 
to a single sphere of natural phenomena and are subordi¬ 
nated to the more profound laws of electromagnetic phe¬ 
nomena, and so forth—all this is hut another corroboration 
of dialectical materialism. It is mainly because the physicists 
did not know dialectics that the new physics strayed into 
idealism. They combated metaphysical (in Engels’, and not 
the positivist, i.e., Humean sense of the word) materialism 
and its one-sided “mechanism," and in so doing threw the 
baby out with the bath-w*aler. Denying the immutability of 
the elements and the properties of matter known hitherto, 
they ended in denying mailer, i.e., the objective reality of 
the physical world. Denying the absolute character of some 
of the most important and basic laws, they ended in denying 
all objective law in nature and in declaring that a law of 
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nature is a mere convention, "a limitation ot expectation,” 
“a logical necessity,” and so forth. Insisting on the approxi¬ 
mate and relative character of our knowledge, they ended 
in denying the object independent of the mind and reflected 
approximately-correctly and relatively-truthfully by the 
mind. And so on, and so forth, without end. 

The opinions expressed by Bogdanov in 1899 regarding 
“the immutable essence of things,” the opinions of Valen¬ 
tinov and Yushkevich regarding “substance,” and so forth— 
are similar fruits of ignorance of dialectics. From Engels’ 
point of view, the only immutability is the reflection by the 
human mind (when there is a human mind) of an external 
world existing and developing independently of the mind. 
No other “immutability,” no other “essence,” no other “ab¬ 
solute substance,” in the sense in which these concepts were 
depicted by the empty professorial philosophy, exist for 
Marx and Engels. The “essence” of things, or “substance,” 
is also relative; it expresses only the degree of profundity 
of man’s knowledge of objects; and while yesterday the pro¬ 
fundity of this knowledge did not go beyond the atom, and 
today does not go beyond the electron and ether, dialectical 
materialism insists on the temporary, relative, approximate 
character of all these milestones in the knowledge of nature 
gained by the progressing science of man. The electron is 
as inexhaustible as the atom, nature is infinite, but it infi¬ 
nitely exists. And it is this sole categorical, this sole uncondi¬ 
tional recognition of nature’s existence outside the mind and 
perceptions of man that distinguishes dialectical materialism 
from relativist agnosticism and idealism. 

Let us cite two examples of the way in which the new 
physics wavers unconsciously and instinctively between dia¬ 
lectical materialism, which remains unknown to the bour¬ 
geois scientists, and “phenomenalism,” with its inevitable 
subjectivist (and, subsequently, directly fideist) deductions. 

This same Augusto Righi, from whom Mr. Valentinov 
was unable to get a reply on the question which interested 
him about materialism, writes in the introduction to his 
book; “\Vliat the electrons, or electrical atoms, really are 
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roniaiiis even now n inyslory; l)i!l in spite of tliis, tlie new 
lluory is perluips deslinecl in time to acliieve no small philo¬ 
sophical signilicance, since it is airivin^^ at entirely new 
liypolheses re^'arding the structure of i)on(lerahle matter and 
is striving' to reduce all phenomena of tlie external world 
to one common orison. 

■ I'or tlie positivist and utilitarian teiulencies of our time 
such an advantage may he of small consequence, and a 
theory is perhaps regarded primarily as a means of conven¬ 
iently ordering and summarising facts and as a guide in 
tlie search for further |)henomena. Hut while in former times 
perhaps loo much conlidence was placed in the faculties of 
the human mind, and it was considered too easy to grasp 
the ultimate causes of all things, there is nowadays a tend¬ 
ency to fall into the o|)|)osile error" {op. cit., p. 3). 

Why (Iocs Highi dissociate himself here from the posi¬ 
tivist and utilitarian tendencicvs? Because, while apparently 
lie has no dctinite philosophical standpoint, he instinctively 
clings to the reality of the external world and to the recogni¬ 
tion that tlu' new theory is not only a “convenience" (Poin¬ 
care), not only an “emiiirio-symhor' (Vushkevich), not only 
a "harmonisiug" of experience (Bogdanov), or whatever else 
they call such subjectivist tricks, hut a further step in the 
cognition of objective reality. Had tliis physicist been 
ac(|uainted with difilrctiatl materialism, his opinion of the 
( i ror which is tlie opposite of the old metaphysical nialerial- 
isni migtil jierhaps ha\e become the starting ])oinl of a 
correct pliilosophy. But these people's whole environment 
esirangc’s lluan from Marx and Ihigels and throws them into 
the embrace of vulgar oflicial |>hilosophy. 

Hey loo is cMilircdy unfamiliar with dialectics. But he too 
is compelled to slate that among the modern jihvsicists 
there are lliose wlio continue Itie traditions of “meebanism" 
{i.c., materialism). 'Pho tialh ot “mechanism." savs he, is 
pursued not only by KirchholT, llert/, Boltzmann, Maxwell, 
Helmholtz and I.ord Kidviii. "Pure mechanists, and in some 
respects more mechanist than anybody else, and represent¬ 
ing the culmination (rohoniissnDt i of mechanism, are those 
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who follow Lorenlz and Larnior^iii forniiilaling an electrical 
theory of mailer and who arrive at a denial of the constancy 
of mass, declaring it to be a function of motion. They (ire 
all mechanists because they take real motion as their start¬ 
ing poinV* (Key’s italics, pp. 290-91). 

., If, for example, the hypotheses of Lorenlz, Lannor 
and Langevin were thanks to certain experimental confir¬ 
mation, to obtain a sufficiently slalde basis for the systema¬ 
tisation of physics, it would be certain that tlie laws of 
present-day mechanics are nothing but a corollary of the 
laws of electromagnetism: they would constilute a special 
case of the latter within well-detined limits. Constancy of 
mass and our principle of inertia would be valid only for 
moderate velocities of bodies, the term ‘moderate' being 
taken in relation to our senses and to the phenomena which 
constitute our general experience. A general recasting of 
mechanics would result, and hence also, a general recasting 
of the systematisation of physics.” 

“Would this imply the abandonment of mechanism? By 
no means. The purely mechanist tradition would still be 
followed, and mechanism would follow its normal course 
of development” (pp. 293-95). 

“Electronic physics, which should be ranked among the 
theories of a generally mechanist spirit, tends at present to 
impose its systematisation on physics. Although the funda- 
niental principles of this electronic physics are not fur¬ 
nished by mechanics but by the experimental data of the 
theory of electricity, its spirit is mechanistic, because: 

“(1) It uses figurative (figures), material elements to 
represent physical properties and their laws; it expresses 
itself in terms of perception. 

“(2) While it no longer regards physical phenomena as 
particular cases of mechanical phenomena, it regards 
mechanical phenomena as particular cases of physical 
phenomena. The laws of mechanics thus retain their direct 
contmuity with the laws of physics; and the concepts of 
mechanics remain concepts of the same order as physico¬ 
chemical concepts. In traditional mechanism it was motions 
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copied (ccd<jiics) ironi rclatiindy sloio motions, wliich, since 
they alone were known and most directly observable, were 
taken ... as a type ol all possible motions. Recent experi¬ 
ments, on the contrary, show that it is necessary to extend 
oiir concc[)tion ot possible motions, d raditional mechanics 
remains entirely intact, but it now applies only to relatiuely 

slow motions_In relation to lari^e velocities, the laws oi 

motion are dinereiit. Matter appears to be reduced to electri¬ 
cal particles, the ultimate elements of the atom. . . . 

*■(3) Motion, displacement in space, remains the only 

figurative element of physical theory. 

“(4) Finally, what from the standpoint of the general 
spirit of physics comes before every other consideration is 
the fact that the conception of physics, its methods, its 
theories, and their relation to experience remains absolutely 
identical with the conception of mechanism, with the con¬ 
ception of physics lield since the Kenaissance (pp- 46-47). 

I have given this long (piotalion from Key in full because 
owing to his per|)etual anxiety to avoid “malerialist meta¬ 
physics,” it would have been impossible to expound his state¬ 
ments in any other way. But however much both Key and 
the physicists of whom he speaks abjure materialism, it is 
nevertheless beyond ciueslion that mechanics was a copy of 
real moti{)ns of moderate velocity, while the new physics is 
a copy of real motions of enormous velocity. The recogni¬ 
tion of theory as a copy, as an approximate copy of objec¬ 
tive reality, is materialism. When Rev says that among 
modern physicists there "is a reaction against the concep- 
tualist [Machian] and encrgeticist school,” and when he 
ranks the i)hysicisls of the electron theory among the rep¬ 
resentatives of this reaction (p. 46), we could desire no 
belter corroboration of the fact that the struggle is essen¬ 
tially between the materialist and the idealist tendencies. But 
we must not forget that, aimrt from the prejudices against 
materialism common to all educated philistines, the most 
outstanding theoreticians exhibit a complete ignorance of 
dialectics. 
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3. IS MOTION WITHOUT MATTER CONCEIVABLE? 

The fact that philosophical idealism is attempting? to 
make use of the new physics, or that idealist conclusions are 
being drawn from the latter, is due not to the discovery of 
new kinds of substance and force, of matter and motion, but 
to the fact that an attempt is being made to conceive motion 
witboul matter. And it is the essence of this attempt v/hich 
our Machians fail to examine. They were unwilling to fake 
account of Engels’ statement that “motion without matter is 
inconceivable” J. Dietzgen in 1869, in his Wesen dvr 
menschlichen Kopfaibeit, expressed the same idea as Engels, 
although, it is true, not without his usual muddled attempts 
to “reconcile” materialism and idealism. Let us leave aside 
these attempts, which are to a large extent to I)e explained 
by the fact that Dietzgen is arguing against Biichner's non- 
dialectical materialism, and let us examine Dietzgen’s own 
statements on the question under consideration. He says: 
They [the idealists] want to have the general without the 
particular, mind without matter, force without substance, 
science without experience or material, the absolute without 
the relative” (Das Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, 
1903, S. 108). Thus the endeavour to divorce motion from 
matter, force from substance, Dietzgen associates with ideal¬ 
ism, compares with the endeavour to divorce thought from 
the brain. “Liebig,” Dietzgen continues, “who is especially 
fond of straying from his inductive science into the field of 
speculation, says in the spirit of idealism: ‘force cannot be 
seen.. . (p. 109). “The spiritualist or the idealist believes 

in the spiritual, i.e., ghostlike and inexplicable, nature of 
force..(p. 110). “The antithesis between force and matter 
is as old as the antithesis between idealism and material¬ 
ism. .. (p. 111 ). “Of course, there is no force without mat¬ 
ter, no matter without force; forceless matter and matterless 
lorce are absurdities. If there are idealist natural scientists 
who believe in the immaterial existence of forces ... on 

this point they are not natural scientists . . . but seers of 
ghosts” (p. 114). 

18—781 
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We thus see that seienlists who were prepared to ^runt 
that motion is conceivable without matter were to be en¬ 
countered forty years ago loo, and that “on this point" 
Dietzgon declared them to be seers of ghosts. What, then, is 
the connection between philosophical idealism and the 
divorce of matter from motion, the separation of substance 
from iorce? Is it not “more economical,” indeed, to con¬ 
ceive motion without matter? 

Let us imagine a consistent idealist who holds that the 
entire world is bis sensation, his idea, etc. (if we take 
“nobody’s ’ sensation or idea, this changes only the vari- 
ety of philosophical idealism but not its essence). The 
idealist would not even think of denying that the world is 
motion, i.e., the motion of my thoughts, ideas, sensations. 
I he question as to what moves, the idealist will reject and 
regard as absurd: what is taking place is a change of my 
sensations, my ideas come and go, and nothing more. 
Outside me there is nothing. “It moves"—and that is all. It 
is impossil)Ie to conceive a more “economical'' way of think¬ 
ing. And no proofs, syllogisms, or delinilions are capable of 
retuling the solipsist if he consistently adheres to his view. 

I he fundamental distinction between the materialist and 
tlie adherent of idealist philosophy consists in the fact that 
the sensation, perception, idea, and the mind of man gener¬ 
ally, is regarded as an image of objective reality. The world 
is iho movement of this objective reality reflected by our 
consciousness. To the movement of ideas, perceptions, etc., 
there corresponds the movement of matter outside me. The 
concept matter expresses nothing more tlian the olijeclive 
reality which is given us in sensation. Therefore, to divorce 
motion from matter is equivalent to divorcing thought from 
objective reality, or to divorcing my sensations from the 
external world—in a word, it is to go over to idealism. The 
trick which is usually performed in denying matter, and in 
assuming motion without matter, consists in ignoring the 
relation of matter to thought. The question is presented as 
tliough this relation did not exist, but in reality it is intro¬ 
duced surreptitiously; at the beginning of the argument it 
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remains unexpressed, but subsequently crops up more or 
less imperceptibly. 

Matter has disappeared, they tell us, wishing from this 
to draw epistemological conclusions. But has thought re¬ 
mained?—we ask. If not, if with the disappearance of matter 
thought has also disappeared, if with the disappearance of 
the brain and nervous system ideas and sensations, too, have 
disappeared—then it follows that everything has disap¬ 
peared. And your argument has disappeared as a sample of 
“thought” (or lack of thought) I But if it has remained—if 
it is assumed that with the disappearance of matter, thought 
(idea, sensation, etc.) does not disappear, then you have 
surreptitiously gone over to the standpoint of philosophical 
idealism. And this always happens with people who wish, 
for “economy’s sake,” to conceive of motion without matter, 
for tacitly, by the very fact that they continue to argue, they 
are acknowledging the existence of thought after the disap¬ 
pearance of matter. This means that a vei*y simple, or a very 
complex philosophical idealism is taken as a basis; a very 
simple one, if it is a case of frank solipsism (/ exist, and the 
world is only my sensation); a very complex one, if instead 
of the thought, ideas and sensations of a living person, a 
dead abstraction is q^osited, that is, nobody’s thought, no¬ 
body’s idea, nobody’s sensation, but thought in general (the 
Absolute Idea, the Universal Will, etc.), sensation as an 
indeterminate “element,” the “psychical,” which is substi¬ 
tuted for the whole of physical nature, etc., etc. Thousands 
of shades of varieties of philosophical idealism are possible 
and it is always possible to create a thousand and first 
shade; and to the author of this thousand and first little 
system (empirio-monism, for example) what distinguishes 
it from the rest may appear to be momentous. From the 
standpoint of materialism, however, these distinctions are 
absolutely unessential. What is essential is the point of de¬ 
parture. What is essential is that the attempt to think of 
motion without matter smuggles in thought divorced from 
matter—and that is philosophical idealism. 

Therefore, for example, the English Machian Karl Pear- 
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son, tlie clearest and most consistent of the Machiaas, who 
is averse to voil)al lricl;crv. directly Ijcf'ins the seventh 
chapter of his hook, devoted to ‘'matter,” with the charac¬ 
teristic lieadinj^ ’ All things nntve—hill only in conception.” 
‘ It is theroiorc, for tlie spliere of perception, idle to ask what 
moves and wliy it mo\ ts“ [The (iranunar of Science, p. 243). 

Thereioie. loo, in the case of Bogdanov, liis i)hiIosopIiical 
misadventures in fact lie^an hefort' his acquaintance witli 
Mach. 'They Iiej^oui from the moment he put his trust in the 
assertion of the eminent chemist, hut poor philosoj^her, Ost- 
wald, lliat motion can he thought of witliout matter. It is all 
the mor(‘ fitting to jiause on this long-past episode in Bogda¬ 
nov's pliilosopliical development since it is impossilde when 
speaking of llic connection hetween pliilosophical idealism 
and certain trends in the new pliysics to ignore Oslwald's 
‘energetics.” 


”\\"e Iiavt* alrcMdy said. " wrote Bogdanov in 1899, “that 
the nineteenth century did not succeed in ultimately ridding 
itselt of the prohlem of ‘the immntahle essence of things.’ 
This essence, under the name of ‘matter.’ even Iiolds an im¬ 
portant place in the world outlook of the foremost ttiinkers 
of the century" (rundainenfal Elciucnts of the Historical 
Outlook, ji. 38), 

We said that this is a sheer muddle. The recognition of 
the ohjeclivc reality of the outer world, the recognition of 


tlie existence outside our mind of clernallv moving and eter¬ 
nally changing matter, is iiere confused witli the recognition 
of the immntahle essence of things. It is hardly ])ossible 
that Bogdanov in 1899 dicl not rank Marx and Engels among 

the “foremost thinkers.” But he ohviouslv did not under- 

% 

stand dialectical materialism. 

. . In the ]u'ocesses of nature two aspects are usually 
still distinguished: matter and its motion. It cannot be said 
that the concept of matter is distinguished by great clarity. 
It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to the question— 
what is matter? It is defined as the ‘cause of sensations' or 
as the ‘permanent possibility of sensation'; hut it is evident 
that mailer is here confused with motion. . . 
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It is evident that Bogdanov is arguing incorrectly. Not 
only does he confuse the materialist recognition of an objec¬ 
tive source of sensations (unclearly formulated in the words 
“cause of sensations”) with Mill’s agnostic definition of mat¬ 
ter as the permanent possibility of sensation, hut the chief 
error here is that the author, having boldly approached the 
question of the existence or non-existence of an objective 
source of sensations, abandons this question half-way and 
jumps to another question, the question of the existence or 
non-existence of matter without motion. The idealist may 
regard the world as the movement of our sensations (even 
though “socially organised” and “harmonised” to the high¬ 
est degree); the materialist regards the world as the move¬ 
ment of an objective source, of an objective model of our 
sensations. The metaphysical, i.e., anti-dialectical, materialist 
may accept the existence of matter without motion (even 
tliough temporarily, before “the first impulse,” etc ) The 
dialectical materialist not only regards motion as an insep¬ 
arable property of matter, but rejects the simplified view of 
motion and so forth. 


* •; The most exact definition would, perhaps, be the 
following: matter is what moves’; but this is as devoid of 
content as though one were to say that matter is the subject 
ot a sentence, the predicate of which is ‘moves.’ The fact 
most likely, IS that in the epoch of statics men were wont 
to see something necessarily solid in the role of the subject 
an object, and such an inconvenient thing for statics as 
- motion they were prepared to tolerate only as a predicate 
as one of the attributes of ‘matter.’ ” * 

„ something like the charge Akimov brought 

coniain the w P«-ogramme did fot 
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\vc say the world is moving matter, or that the world is 
material motion, makes no difference whatever. 

. . But energy must have a vehicle—say those who 
lieliovc in matter. Why?—asks Oslwald, and with reason. 
Must nature necessarily consist of subject and predicate?'’ 
(P. 39.) 

Oslwald's answer, which so pleased Bogdanov in 1899, 
is i)lain sopliislry. Must our Judgments necessarily consist of 
electrons and ellicr?—one might retort to Ostwald. As a 
matter of fact, the menial elimination from “nature” of 
matter as the “su!)ject” only im])lies the tacit admission into 
pliilosopliij of tJioiujht as the “subject,” [i.e., as the primary, 
the starting point, independent of matter). Not the subject, 
but the objective source of sensation is eliminated, and 
ficnsdlion Ixcomes the “subject,” i.e., philosophy becomes 
Bcrkel(‘ian, no matter in what trappings the word “sensa¬ 
tion” is afterwards decked. Oslwald endeavoured to avoid 
tins Inevitable philosophical alternative (materialism or 
idealism) by an imiefinite use of the word “energy,” but this 
very endeavour only once again goes to prove the futility of 
such arlitices. If energy is motion, you have only shifted the 
(iiitieully from the subject to the predicate, you have only 
ciianged the question, does matter move? into the question, 
is energy material? Does the transformation of energy take 
[dace outside niy mind, independently of man and mankind, 
or are these only ideas, symbols, conventional signs, and so 
forth? And this question proved fatal to the “cncrgelicist” 
philosophy, lhal attempt to disguise old epistemological 
errors })>' a “new terminology.” 

Here arc cxami)les of how the encrgelicisl Oslwald got 
inlo a inudtlle. In the preface to his Lectures on Natural 
Philosopluj^ he declares that he regards “as a great gain 
the simple and nalural removal of the old diflicullies in the 
way of uniting the concepts matter and spirit by subordinal- 

cised. Soon after the Second Congress the paper passed into the hands 
of llio Mcnslu'viks.— Trana. 

* Wiiholm Ostwatil. Vorlesungen uher Saturphilosophie, 2 .\iifl.. 
Leipzig 11102, S. viii. 
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ing both to the concept energy.” This is not a gain, but a 
loss, because the question whether epistemological investiga¬ 
tion (Ostwald does not clearly realise that he is raising an 
epistemological and not a chemical issue I) is to be conducted 
along materialist or idealist lines is not being solved but is 
being confused by an arbitrary use of the term “energy.” Of 
course, if we “subordinate” both matter and spirit to this 
concept, the verbal anniliilation of the antithesis is beyond 
question, but the absurdity of the belief in sprites and liob- 
goblins, for instance, is not removed by calling it “energet¬ 
ics.” On page 394 of Ostwald’s Vorlesungen we read: “That 
all external events may be presented as an interaction of 
energies can be most simply explained if our mental pro¬ 
cesses are themselves energetic and impose (aufpragen) this 
property of theirs on all external phenomena.” This is pure 
idealism: it is not our thought that reflects the transforma¬ 
tion of energy in the external world, but the external world 
that reflects a certain “property” of our mind I The American 
philosopher Hibben, pointing to this and similar passages in 
Ostwald’s Vorlesungen, aptly says that Ostwald “appears ... 
in a Kantian disguise”: the explicabilily of the phenomena 
of the external world is deduced from the properties of our 
mindl “It is obvious therefore,” says Hibben, “that if the 
primary concept of energy is so defined as to embrace 
psychical phenomena, we have no longer the simple concept 
of energy as understood and recognised in scientific circles 
or even among the Energetiker themselves... The trans¬ 
formation of energy is regarded by science as an objective 
process independent of the minds of men and of the expe¬ 
rience of mankind, that is to say, it is regarded material¬ 
istically. And by energy, Ostwald himself in many instances, 
probably in the vast majority of instances, means material 
motion. 

And this accounts for the remarkable phenomenon that 
Bogdanov, a disciple of Ostwald, having become a.disciple 
of Mach, began to reproach Ostwald not because he does 

' J. G. Hibben, “The Theory of Energetics and its Philosophical 
Bearings.“ The April 1903, Vol. XIII, pp. 329-30. 
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not adhere consistcnily to a materialistic view of energy, but 
because he admits the materialistic view of energy (and at 
times even takes it as his basis). The materialists criticise 
Oslwald because he lapses into idealism, because he attempts 
to reconcile materialism and idealism. Bogdanov criticises 
Oslwald from llie icicaiist standpoint. In 1906 he wrote: 

. . Oslwald's ‘energetics,’ hostile to atomism but for the 
rest closely akin to the old materialism, enlisted niy heart¬ 
iest symj)alhy. I soon noticed, however, an important contra¬ 
diction in his Naturphifosophie: although he frequently 
emi)hasises tlie purely mcthodoloyicnl significance of the 
concept ‘energy,’ in a great number of instances he himself 
fails to adhere to it. He everv now and again converts 
‘energy’ from .a pure symbol of correlations between the 
facts of experience into the substance of experience, into the 
‘world slulf'” {I’^mpirio-Monism, Bk. Ill, pp. xvi-xvii). 

Energy is a pure symbol! After this Bogdanov may dis- 
]>ule as much ns he pleases with the “empirio-symbolist” 
Vushkevich, with the “pure Machians,” the ompirio-critl- 
cists, etc.—from the standpoint of the materialists it is a 
dispute b(‘lween a man who l)elieves in a yellow devil and 
a man who believes in a green devil. For the important thing 
is not the dilTcrences between Bogdanov and the other 
iMachians, but what they have in common, to wit: the 
idealist interpretation of “experience” and “energy,” the 
(haiial of objective reality, adaptation to which constitutes 
human experience and the copying of which constitutes the 
only scientific “methodology” and scientific “energetics.” 

“It [Ostwald's energelicsl is inditterent to the material of 
the world, it is fully compatible with both the old mate¬ 
rialism and pan-psychism” (i.c., philosophical idealism?) 
(p. xvii). And Bogdanov departed from muddled energetics 
not by the materialist road but by the idealist road.... 
“When ‘energy’ is represented as subslance it is nothing but 
the old materialism minus the absolute atoms—materialism 
with a correction in the sense of the continuity of the 
existing” (ibid.). Yes, Bogdanov left the “old” materialism, 
i.e., the metaphysical materialism of the scientists, not for 
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dialectical materialism, which he understood as little in 1906 
as he did in 1899, but for idealism and fideism; for no edu¬ 
cated representative of modern fideism, no immanentisl, no 
“neo-criticist,” and so forth, will object to the “methodologic- 
al” conception of energy, to its interpretation as a “pure 
symbol of correlation of the facts of experience,” Take Paul 
Carus, with whose mental make-up we have already become 
sufficiently acquainted, and you will find that this Machian 
criticises Ostwald in the very same way as Bogdanov: 

.. Materialism and energetics are exactly in the same 
predicament” (The Monist, 1907, Vol. XVII, No. 4, p. 536). 
“We are very little helped by materialism when we are told 
that everything is matter, that bodies are matter, and that 
thoughts are merely a function of matter, and Professor 
Ostwald’s energetics is not a whit better when it tells us that 
matter is energy, and that the soul too is only a factor of 
energy” (p. 533). 

Ostwald’s energetics is a good example of how quickly 
a “new” terminology becomes fashionable, and how quickly 
it turns out that a somewhat altered mode of expression can 
in no way eliminate fundamental philosophical questions 
and fundamental philosophical trends. Both materialism and 
idealism can be expressed in terms of “energetics” (more or 
less consistently, of course) just as they can be expressed in 
terms of “experience,” and the like. Energeticist physics is 
a source of new idealist attempts to conceive motion without 
matter—because of the disintegration of particles of matter 
which hitherto had been accounted non-disintegrable and 
because of the discovery of heretofore unknown forms of 
material motion. 

4. THE TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND ENGLISH 

SPIRITUALISM 

In order to illustrate concretely the philosophical battle 
raging in present-day literature over the various conclusions 
drawn from the new physics, we shall let certain of the 
direct participants in the “fray” speak for themselves, and 
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we sliall begin with the English. The physicist Arthur W. 
Hiicker defends one trend—from the standpoint of the 
natural scientist; the philosopher James Ward another 
trend—from the standpoint of cpistenmlogA\ 

y\l the meeting of the British Association held in Glasgow 
in 1001, A. W. Biieker, (he president of the physics section, 
chose as the subject of his address the question of the value 
of i)liysical theory and especially the doubts Uiat have arisen 
as to the existence of atoms, and of the ether. The speaker 
referred to the physicists Poincar6 and Poynting (an Englisli- 
nian who shares the views of the symbolists, or Machians), 
the phitosoi)hcr Ward, and to E. Ilaeckcl’s famous book as 
having raised this problem, and attempted to present his 
own views.* 


“The question at issue,” said Riicker, “is whether tlie 
lu’polhcses which arc at the base of the scientific theories 
now most generally accepted, arc to he regarded as accurate 
descriptions of (he constitution of the universe around us, or 
merely as conver.ionl fictions.” (In the terms used in’ our 
controversy with Bogdanov, Yushkevich and Co.; are they 
a co[)y of objective reality, of moving nuittcr, or are they 
only a “methodology,” a “pure symbol,” mere “forms of 
organisation of experience”?) Biicker agrees that in practice 
there may prove to he no ditTorence between the two theo¬ 
ries; the direction of a river can be determined as well by 
one who examines only the blue streak on a map or dia¬ 
gram as l\v one who knows that this streak reiiresents a real 
river. Theory, from the standpoint of a convenient fiction, 
will l)c an “aid to memory,” a means of “producing order” 
in our observations in accordance with some artificial sys¬ 
tem, of “arranging our knowledge,” reducing it to equations, 
etc. We can, for instance, confine ourselves to declaring heat 
to ho a form of motion or energy, thus exchanging “a vivid 
conception of moving atoms for a colourless statement of 
heal eni'rgy, the real nature of which we do not attempt to 


^ Tlio Rritisl^ .Association nl Glasgow. 1001. Presidential address by 
Professor A. W. Rucker, in Tht* S,'ientipc Amcrirnn Supplement, 1001, 
Nos l.'14r> and 1.1 UV 
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define/’ While fully recognising the possibility of achieving 
great scientific successes by this method, Rucker “ventures 
lo assert that the exposition of such a system of tactics can¬ 
not be regarded as the last word of science in the struggle 
for the truth. The questions still force themselves upon us: 
Can we argue back from the phenomenon displayed by 
matter to the constitution of matter itself; whether we have 
any reason to believe that the sketch which science has al¬ 
ready drawn is to some extent a copy, and not a mere dia¬ 
gram of the truth?” 

Analysing the problem of the structure of matter, Rucker 
takes air as an example, saying that it consists of gases and 
that science resolves “an elementary gas into a mixture of 
atoms and ether_There are those who cry ‘Halt’; mole¬ 

cules and atoms cannot be directly perceived; they are mere 
conceptions, which have their uses, but cannot be regarded 
as realities.” Riickcr meets this objection by referring to one 
of numberless instances in the development of science: the 
rings of Saturn appear to be a continuous mass when ob¬ 
served through a telescope. The mathematicians proved by 
calculation that this is impossible and spectral analysis cor¬ 
roborated the conclusion reached on the basis of the calcula¬ 
tions. Another objection: properties are attributed to atoms 
and ether such as our senses do not disclose in ordinary 
mailer. Rucker answers this also, referring to such examples 
as the diffusion of gases and liquids. A number of facts, 
observations and experiments prove that matter consists of 
discrete particles or grains. Whether these particles, atoms, 
are distinct from the surrounding “original medium” or 
“basic medium” (ether), or whether they are parts of this 
medium in a particular slate, is still an open question, and 
has no bearing on the theory of the existence of atoms. There 
is no ground for denying a priori the evidence of experi¬ 
ments showing that “quasi-material substances” exist which 
differ from ordinary matter (atoms and ether). Particular 
errors are here inevitable, but the aggregate of scientific 
data leaves no room for doubting the existence of atoms and 
molecules. 
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Riickcr then refers to the new data on the structure of 
atoms, which consist of corpuscles (electrons) charged with 
negative electricity, and notes the similarities in the results 
of various experiments and calculations on the size of mole¬ 
cules: the “first ai)proximation” gives a diameter of about 
too milliiniciftns (millionths of a millimetre). Omitting 
Uiicker's particular remarks and his criticism of neo-vital¬ 
ism, we quote his conclusions: 

‘ I'hose who helillle the ideas which have of late governed 
Ihe advance of scientilic theory, too often assume tliat there 
is no alternative between the o])posing assertions that atoms 
and (lie ('Iher are mere figments of the scientific imagina¬ 
tion, and that, on the other hand, a mechanical theory of the 
aloms and the ether, whieh is now confessedly impeifect, 
would, if it could be perfected, give us a full and adequate 
rt'presenlalion of the underlying realities. For my part I be¬ 
lieve that there is a via media.*" A man in a dark room may 
discern objects dimly, l>ut if he does not stumble over the 
furniture and does not walk into a looking-glass instead of 
through a door, it means that he sees some things correctly, 
'riiere is lu) need, therefore, either to renounce the claim to 


penetrate below Ihe surface of nature, or to claim that we 
have already fully unveiled the mystery of theworhl around 
us. “It may l>e granted that we have not yet framed a con¬ 
sistent image either of the nature of the atoms or of the 
ether in which they exist, but I have tried to show that in 
spile of the tentative nature of some of our theories, in spite 
()1 many outstanding ditliculties, the atomic theorv unifies 


so many facts, simplifu's so much that is complicated, that 
we have a right to insist—at all events until an equally in- 
lelligible rival hypothesis is produced—that the main slruc- 

% is true: that atoms are not merely aids 
to puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities/’ 

That is how Uiieker endetl his aildress. The reader wilt 
see that the speaker did not (leal with epistemology, but as 
a matter ot fact, doubtless in the name of a host t>f scientists, 
he was essentially expounding an instinctive materialist 
standpoint, the gist of his position is this: The theory of 
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physics is a copy (becoming ever more exact) of objective 
reality. The world is matter in motion, our knowledge of 
which grows ever more profound. The inaccuracies of 
Hiicker’s philosophy are due to an unnecessary defence of 
the “mechanical” (why not electromagnetic?) theory of 
ether motions and to a failure to understand the relation 
between relative and absolute truth. This physicist lacks only 
a knowledge of dialectical materialism (if we do not count, 
of course, those very important social considerations which 
induce English professors to call themselves “agnostics’ ). 

Let us now see how the spiritualist James Ward criticised 
this philosophy: “Naturalism is not science, and the mechan¬ 
ical theory of Nature, the theory which serves as its foun¬ 
dation, is no science either... . Nevertheless, though 
Naturalism and the natural sciences, the Mechanical Theory 
of the Universe and mechanics as a science are logically 
distinct, yet the two are at first sight very similar and 
historically are very closely connected. Between the natural 
sciences and philosophies of the idealist (or spiritualist) 
type there is indeed no danger of confusion, for all such 
philosophies necessarily involve criticism of the epistemo¬ 
logical assumptions which science unconsciously makes. 
True! The natural sciences unconsciously assume that their 
teachings reflect objective reality, and only such a philos¬ 
ophy is reconcilable with the natural sciencesl “. . . Not so 
with Naturalism, which is as innocent of any theory of 
knowledge as science itself. In fact Naturalism, like Mater¬ 
ialism, is only physics treated as metaphysics.,.. Natural¬ 
ism is less dogmatic than Materialism, no doubt, owing to 
its agnostic reservation as to the nature of ultimate reality; 
but it insists emphatically on the priority of the material 
aspect of its Unknowable.” 

The materialist treats physics as metaphysics! A familiar 
argument. By metaphysics is meant the recognition of an 
objective reality outside man. The spiritualists agree with 
the Kantians and Humeans in such reproaches against 


1 James Ward. Naturalism and Agnosticism. lOOG, Vol. 1, p. G03. 
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materialism. This is understandable; for without doing away 
with the objective reality of tilings, bodies and objects known 
to everyone, it is impossible to clear the road for “real con¬ 
ceptions” in Hehmke's sensei . . , 

“When the essentially philosophical question, how best 
to systematise experience as a whole [a plagiarism from 
Bogdanov, Mr. Wardl], arises, the naturalist ... contends 
that we must begin from Ihe i)hysical side. Then only are the 
facts precise, determinate, and rigorously concatenated: 
every thought that ever stirred the lunnan heart ... can, it 
holds, be traced to a perfectly definite redistribution of mat¬ 
ter and motion. . .. That propositions of such philosophic 
generality and scope are legitimate deductions from physical 
science, few, if any, of our modern physicists are bold 
enough directly to maintain. But many of them consider that 
their science itself is attacked by those who seek to lay bare 
the latent metaphysics, the physical realism, on which the 
Mechanical Theory of the Universe rests. .. . The criticism 
of this theory in the preceding lectures has been so regarded 
[by Rucker]. ... In point of fact my criticism [of this “meta¬ 
physics,” so detested by all the Machians loo] rests through¬ 
out on the expositions of a school of physicists—if one 
might call them so—sleadilv increasing in number and in- 
lluence, who reject entirely the almost mediaeval realism.... 
I'his realism has remained so long unquestioned, that to 
challenge it now seems to many to spell scientific anarchy 
And yet it surely verges on extravagance to suppose that 
men like Kirchhofl’ or Poincare—to mention only two out 
of many distinguished names—who do challenge it, are 
seeking ‘to invalidate the methods of science.’. . . To distin¬ 
guish them from Ihe old school, whom we may fairly term 
physical realists, we might call the now school physical sym- 
bolisls. The term is not very happy, but it may at least serve 
to emphasise the one dilVerence belween the two which 
now specially concerns us. The queslion at issue is very 
simple. Both schools start, of course, from the same percep¬ 
tual experiences; both employ an abstract conceptual system, 
dilFering in detail but essentially the same; both resort to the 
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same methods of veriiication. But llie one believes that it is 
getting nearer to the ultimate reality and leaving mere ap¬ 
pearances behind it; the other believes that it is only substi¬ 
tuting a generalised descriptive scheme that is intellectually 
manageable, for the complexity of concrete facts. ... In 
either view the value of physics as systematic knowledge 
about [Ward's italics] things is unaffecled; its possibilities 
of future extension and of practical application are in either 
case the same. But the speculative dilference between the 
two is immense, and in this respect the question which is 
right becomes important.” 

The question is put by this frank and consistent spirit¬ 
ualist with remarkable truth and clarity. Indeed, the diller- 
ence between the two schools in modern physics is only 
philosophical, only epistemological. Indeed, the basic dis¬ 
tinction is only that one recognises the “ultimaie” (he should 
have said objective) reality reflected by our theory, while 
the other denies it, regarding theory as only a systematisa¬ 
tion of experience, a system of empirio-symbols, and so on 
and so forth. The new physics, having found new aspects of 
matter and new forms of its motion, raised the old philo¬ 
sophical questions because of the collapse of the old physic¬ 
al concepts. And if the people belonging to “intermediate” 
philosophical trends (“positivists,” Humeans, Machians) are 
unable to put the question at issue distinctly, it remained for 
the outspoken idealist Ward to tear olT the veil. 

“... Sir A. W. Rucker ... devoted his Inaugural Address 
to a defence of physical realism against the symbolic inter¬ 
pretations recently advocated by Professors Poincar6 and 
Poynting and by myself” (pp. 305-06; and in other parts of 
his book Ward adds to this list the names of Duhem, 
Pearson and Mach; see Vol. II, pp. 161, 63. 57, 75, 83, etc.). 

“... He [Rucker] is constantly talking of ‘mental pic¬ 
tures,’ while constantly protesting that atoms and ether must 
be more than these. Such procedure practically amounts to 
saying: In this case I can form no other picture, and there¬ 
fore the reality must be like it. ... He [Rucker] is fair enough 
to allow the abstract possibility of a different mental pic- 
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ture_Nay, ho allows ‘the loniative nature of some of our 

theories'; he admits ‘many oulslancling tliflicullies.’ After all, 
then, he is only (left ncUn^» a working hypothesis, and one, 
moreover, that'has lost greatly in prestige in the last half 
ceiitury. But if the atomic an<l oilier theories of the constitu¬ 
tion of matter are hut working hypotheses, and hypotheses 
strictly confined to ptiysical ])hen(>mena, lliere is no justifica¬ 
tion for a theory wliich maintains that mechanism is funda¬ 
mental everj’where and reduces the tacts ot lile and mind to 
ejiiiihenomena—makes tliem, that is to StiA, a degiee moie 
piienomenal, a degree less real than mailer and motion. Such 
is the mechanical theory of the universe. Save as he seems 
unwittingly to countenance that, we have then no quarrel 

with Sir Arthur Biicker*’ (pp. 314-1;)). 

It is, of course, utterly absurd to say that materialism 
ever maintained that consciousness is ‘ less real, or iieces- 
.sarily professed a “mechanical” picture of the world, and 
not an electromagnetic, or some other, immeasurably more 
complex, ])icture oi the world as matter ii\ motion. But in a 
truly adroit manner, much more skilfully than our Machians 
(i.c', miuldled idealists), the outspoken and straightforward 
ide;dist Ward seizes upon the weak points in •‘instinctive” 
natural-iiistorical materialism, as, for instance, its inability 
to explain the relation of relative and absolute truth. ard 
turns somersaults and declares that since truth is relati\e, 
approximate, only “tentative.” it cannot refiect reality! Rut, 
on the oilier liand. the (piestion of atoms, etc., as ‘‘a Nvork- 
iin» hypothesis” is verv correctly put by the spiritualist. 
Modern, cultured fideism (which Ward directly deduces 
from his sjiirilualism) does not think of demanding anything 
more than the declaration that the concepts oi natural science 
are “working hypotheses.” We will, sirs, surrender science 
to you scientists.'provided von surrender epistemology, philos¬ 
ophy, to us—such is the condition for the cohabitation ot 
llie theologians and professors in the “advanced capitalist 

countries. . i*, 

.‘\mong the other points on which Ward connects his 

eiiistemology willi tlie "new” physics must he counted his 
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determined attack on matter. What is matter and what is 
energy?—asks Ward, mocking at the plethora of hypotheses 
and their contradictoriness. Is it ether or ethers?—or, per¬ 
haps, some new “perfect fluid,” arbitrarily endowed with 
new and improbable qualities? And Ward's conclusion is: 

.. we find nothing definite except movement left. Heat is 
a mode of motion, elasticity is a mode of motion, light and 
magnetism are modes of motion. Nay, mass itself is, in the 
end, supposed to be but a mode of motion of a something 
that is neither solid, nor liquid nor gas, that is neither itself 
a body nor an aggregate of bodies, that is not phenomenal 
and must not be noumenal, a veritable apeiron [a term used 
by the Greek philosophers signifying; infinite, boundless] 
on which we can impose our own terms” (Vol. I, p. 140). 

The spiritualist is true to himself when he divorces mo¬ 
tion from matter. The movement of bodies is transformed in 
nature into a movement of something that is not a body with 
a constant mass, into a movement of an unknown charge of 
an unknown electricity in an unknown ether—this dialectics 
of material transformation, performed in the laboratory and 
in the factory, serves in the eyes of the idealist (as in the eyes 
of the public at large, and of the Machians) not as a con¬ 
firmation of materialist dialectics, but as evidence against 
materialism: “...The mechanical theory, as a professed 
explanation of the world, receives its death-blow from the 
progress of mechanical physics itself” (p. 143). The world 
is matter in motion, we reply, and the laws of its motion are 
reflected in mechanics in the case of moderate velocities and 
by the electromagnetic theory in the case of great velocities. 
“Extended, solid, indestructible atoms have always been the 
stronghold of materialistic view’s of the universe. But, un¬ 
happily for such views, the hard, extended atom was not 
equal to the demands w’hich increasing know’ledge made 
upon it” (p. 144). The destructibility of the atom, its inex¬ 
haustibility, the mutability of all forms of matter and of its 
motion, have always been the stronghold of dialectical mate¬ 
rialism. All boundaries in nature are conditional, relative, 
movable, and express the gradual approximation of our 

19—781 
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reason towards the knowledge of matter. But this does not 
in any way prove that nature, mailer itselt, is a symbol, a 
conventional sign, Le., the product ol our mind The electron 
is to tlie atom as a full slop in this book is to the size of 

a building 200 feel long, 100 feel broad, 

(Lodge); it moves with a velocity as high as 270,000 kilo¬ 
metres per second; its mass is a function of its velocity; it 
makes oOO trillion revolutions in a second—all this is much 
more complicated than the old mechanics; but it is, never¬ 
theless, movement of matter in space and time. Human 
reason has discovered many amazing things in nature and 
will discover still more, and will thereby increase its power 
over nature. But this does not mean that nature is the crea¬ 
tion of our mind or of abstract mind, ne., ot Wards Uod, 
Bogdanov's “substitution,” etc. 

“Rigorously carried out as a theory of the real "'(irld, 
that ideal the ideal of “mechanism”! lands us in nihil¬ 
ism: all changes are motions, for motions are the on y 

changes we can understand, and so J 

understood, must itself be motion” (p. 100). ”As 1 have lued 
In show, and as 1 believe, the very advance ol phpics is 
proving the most etVectual cure lor this ignorant laith m 
matter and motion as the inmost substance rather than the 

most abstract symbols of the sum of 

never got to God through a mere mechainsm (p. 

Well, well, Ihis is exacllv in the spirit of the Studies m 
the Philosophi, o[ Marxism'. Mr. Ward, you ougld to address 
vourself lo Lunacharsky, Yuslikevich, Ba/.arov and Bogda¬ 
nov. They are a lilllc more “shamefaced ’ than you are, but 

they preach the same doctrine. 


■> Ilir TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND 

GERMAN IDEALISM 

In 1890, the Kantian idealist Hermann Cohen, with un¬ 
usually triumphant exultation, wrote an inlrodiictioii to the 
fifth edition of the Gcschichte des Materialismus. the falsi¬ 
fied history of materialism written by F. Albert Lange. 
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“Theoretical idealism,” exclaims Cohen (S. xxvi), “has al¬ 
ready begun ... to shake the .. . materialism ol' the natural 
scientists, and perhaps ... in only a little while” will defeat 
it completely. Idealism is permeating (Durchwirkiing) the 

new physics. “Atomism must give place to dynamism_” 

“It is a remarkable turn of affairs that research into the 
chemical problem of substance should have led to a funda¬ 
mental triumph over the materialist view of matter. Just as 
Thales performed the first abstraction of tlie idea of sub¬ 
stance, although ... he linked it with speculations on the 
electron, so the theory of electricity was destined to cause the 
greatest revolution in the conception of matter and, through 
the transformation of matter into force, bring about the 
victory of idealism” (p. xxix), 

Hermann Cohen is as clear and definite as James Ward 
in pointing out the fundamental philosophical trends, and 
does not lose himself (as our Machians do) in petty distinc¬ 
tions between this and that energeticist, symbolist, empirio- 
criticist, empirio-monist idealism, and so forth. Cohen takes 
the fundamental philosophical trend of the school of physics 
that is now associated with the names of Mach, Poincare 
and others and correctly describes this trend as idealist. “The 
transformation of matter into force” is here for Cohen the 
most important triumph of idealism, just as it was for the 
“ghost-seeing” scientists—whom J. Dietzgen exposed in 
1869. Electricity is proclaimed a collaborator of idealism, 
because it has destroyed the old theory of the structure of 
matter, shattered the atom and discovered new forms of 
material motion, so unlike the old, so totally uninvestigated 
and unstudied, so unusual and “miraculous,” that it permits 
nature to be presented as non-material (spiritual, mental, 
psychical) motion. Yesterday’s limit to our knowledge of the 
infinitesimal particles of matter has disappeared, hence— 
concludes the idealist philosopher—matter has disappeared 
(but thought remains). Every physicist and every engineer 
knows that electricity is (material) motion, but nobody 
knows clearly what is moving, hence—concludes the idealist 
philosopher—we can dupe the philosophically uneducated 
19* 
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^vilh the seductively “economical” proposition: let us con¬ 
ceive motion without matter. ... i . . . rt 

Hermann Cohen tries to enlist the famous physicist Hem- 

rich Hertz as liis ally. Hertz is ours—he is a Kantian, we 
sometimes find him admitting the a priori, he says. Hertz 
is ours, lie is a Machian—contends the Machian Klempeter— 
for in ilerlz we have glimpses of “the same subjectivist view 
of the nature of our concepts as in the case ot Mach.” This 
strange dispute as to where Hertz belongs is a good example 
of how the idealists seize on the minutest error, the slightest 
vagueness of expression on the part of renowned scientists 
in-order to justify their refurbished defence of tideism. As a 
matter of fact, ilertz's philosophical preface to his Me- 
chanik- displays the usual standpoint of the scientist who 
has l)cen intimidated by the prolcssorial hue and cry against 
the “metaphysics” of materialism, but who nevertheless can¬ 
not overcome his instinctive conviction of the reality ot the 
external world. This has been acknowledged by Klempeter 
himself, who on the one hand casts to the mass of readers 
thoroughly false popiilarly-wrillen pamphlets on the theory 
of knowledge of imtiiral science, in which Mach figures side 
by side with Hertz, while on Die other, in specifically philo¬ 
sophical articles, he admits that -Hertz, as opposed to Mach, 
Pearson and Stallo. stilt clings to the prejudice that all 
l>hysics can be explained in a mechanistic way, that he 
retains the concept of the Ihing-in-itself and -the usual stand¬ 
point of the i)hysicists,” and that Hertz still adheres to a 

iiiclure of the universe in itself. . . .”■* 

It is interesting to note Hertz's view of energetics. He 
writes: “If we iiupure into the real reason why physics at 
the iiresent time prefers to express itself in terms of ener¬ 
getics, we may answer that it is because in this way it best 

' Archil* fiir sifstcnialischc Philosophic, lUl. V, 1898-99. S. IGO-iO. 

2 Ib'iniieh Ihrl/:, Werke, lUt. 111. Leipzig 1894, esp. 

S t ’’ 49 

’a' Bil. Vlll. 190:k S. 309. 

4 The Mouist, Vol. XVI. 1900, No. 2, p. 164; an article on Machs 
"Monism.’* 
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avoids talking about things of which it knows very little. . .. 
Of course, we are now convinced that ponderable matter 
consists of atoms; and in certain cases we have fairly definite 
ideas of the magnitude of these atoms and of their motions. 
But the form of the atoms, their connection, their motions, in 
most cases ... all these are entirely hidden from us... . So 
that our conception of atoms is therefore in itself an impor¬ 
tant and interesting object for further investigations, but is 
not particularly adapted to serve as a known and secure 
foundation for mathematical theories” (op. cit., Vol. Ill, 
p. 21). Hertz expected that further study of the ether would 
provide an explanation of the “nature of traditional matter 
. . . its inertia and gravitational force” (Vol. I, p. 354). 

It is evident from this that the possibility of a non-mate- 
rial view of energy did not even occur to Hertz. Energetics 
served the philosophers as an excuse to desert materialism 
for idealism. The scientist regards energetics as a convenient 
method of expressing the laws of material motion at a period 
when, if we may so express it, physicists had left the atom 
but had not yet arrived at the electron. This period is to a 
large extent not yet at an end; one hypothesis yields place 
to another; nothing whatever is known of the positive elec¬ 
tron; only three months ago (June 22, 1908), Jean Becquerel 
reported to the French Academy of Science that he had suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering this “new component part of matter” 
(Comptes rendus des seances de VAcademie des Sciences, 
p. 1311). How could idealist philosophy refrain from taking 
advantage of such an opportunity, when “matter” was still 
being “sought” by the human mind and w’as therefore no 
more than a “symbol,” etc. 

Another German idealist, one far more reactionary than 
Cohen, Eduard von Hartmann, devoted a whole book to the 
world outlook of modern physics (Die Weltanschauung der 
modernen Physik, Leipzig 1902). We are, of course, not inter¬ 
ested in the special arguments of the author in favour of 
his own variety of idealism. For us it is important only to 
point out that this idealist notes the same phenomena as Rey, 
Ward and Cohen. “Modem physics had grown up on a 
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iralist basis/’ says Ilarlmann, “and it was only the Neo- 
Kaiitian and ai;no.slic movement of our own time that led 
il lo ro-inU'rj)rel ils data in an idealist spirit” (p. 218). 
Accordin.%^ to narlmaim, tlirec epistemological systems con- 
slilulc the basis of modern physics—hylo-kinclics (from the 
Gre(‘k /i///c—matter, and kinesis —motion—/.c., the recogni¬ 
tion of physical phenomena as matter in motion), energetics, 
and dynamism {i.c., the recognition of force without sub¬ 
stance). 01 course, tlie idealist Hartmann favours “dyna¬ 
mism.” from wliich he draws Die conclusion that the laws of 
nature are world-thought, in a word, lie “substitutes” the 
psycliical for physical nature. Hut he is forced to admit that 
hvlo-Uinelics lias the majority of pliysicists on its side, that 
it IS the system that “is most frequently employed" (p. 190), 
that ils serious defect is “materialism and atheism which 
threaten from pure hylo-kinclics” (p. 189). The’author 
quite justly regards energetics as an intermediary system and 
calls it agiHisticism (p. 13()). Of course, it is‘an “ally of 
pure dynamism, for it dethrones substance” (pp. vi, 192), 
but Uarlmami dislikes ils agnosticism as a form of “Anglo¬ 
mania,” whicluis incompatible witli the genuine idealism of 
a true-German reaclioiiarv. 


It is highly inslniclivp lo soe Iiow this irrcponcilablp 
pailisnn idcniisi (nnn-parlisans in philosopliy arc just as 
hopc'Icssly Ihick-Iioadad as tlu-y arc in politics) explains to 
the physicists what it means to follow one epistemological 
In'nd “Only a very few of the physicists who 

iollow this fashion, writes Ilarlmann in reference to the 
idealist interpretation of the latest results in phvsies, “realise 
I lie scope and importance of such an interpretation. They 
liave laded to ohserve that physics with its specific laws has 
retained significance only in so far as, despite its idealism. 
It lias .adlicrcd to rrnlistic basic propositions, vi:., the exist¬ 
ence of lhin”s-in-lhcmselvcs, their real mutahilitv in time, 
real causality.... Only by jji-antins these realistic premises 
(the tr.ansccndcnial validity of causality, time and three- 
dimensional space,..) i.c., only on the condition that 
palnrc, of ^yhoco laws physics speaks, coincides v.-ith a . 
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realm of things-in-themselves, can one speak of natural laws 
as distinct from psychological laws. Only if natural laws 
operate in a realm independent of our mind can they serve 
as an explanation of the fact that the logically necessary 
effects of our images are always images of the natural-histor- 
ically necessary effects of the unknown which they reflect 
or symbolise in our consciousness” (pp. 218-19). 

Hartmann rightly feels that the idealism of the new 
phj'sics is nothing but a fashion, and not a serious philosoph¬ 
ical turn away from natural-historical materialism; and 
he, therefore, correctly explains to the physicists that in order 
to transform the “fashion” into consistent, integral philosoph¬ 
ical idealism it is necessary radically to modify the doc¬ 
trine of the objective reality of time, space, causality and 
natural law. We cannot regard only atoms, electrons and 
ether as mere symbols, as a mere “working hypothesis”: 
time, space, the laws of nature and the whole external world 
must also be proclaimed a “working hypothesis.” Either 
materialism, or the universal subslilulion of the psychical 
for the whole of physical nature; those anxious to confound 
the two are legion, but we and Bogdanov are not of their 
number. 


Among the German physicists, Ludwig Boltzmann, who 
died in 1906, systematically combated the Machian tendency. 
We have already pointed out that as against those who were 
carried away by the new epistemological dogmas” he 
simply and clearly reduced Machism to solipsism (see above, 
Chap. I, § 6). Boltzmann, of course, was afraid to call 
himself a materialist and even explicitly stated that he did 
not deny the existence of God.^ But his theory of knowl¬ 
edge is essentially materialistic, and expresses—as is ad- 
niitted by S. Giinther,^ the historian of natural science in the 
nineteenth century—the views of the majority of scientists. 
We know, says Boltzmann, “of the existence of all things 
solely from the impressions they make on our senses” {op. 


* Ludwig Bolizmann, Populate Schriffen, Leipzig 1905, S. 187. 

^ Siegmund Gunther, Geschichfe der anorganischen Nnturwissen’ 
fchnften ini Jahrhundert, Berljn 1901, S. 941*42. 
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cit., p. 29). Theory is an “image*’ (or copy) of nature, of the 
external world fp. 77). To those who say that matter is only 
a complex of sense-perceplions, Boltzmann points out that 
fn that case other people are only the sensations of the 
speaker fp. H>8). d’liese “ideologues," as Boltzmann some- 
tiiiK’s calls the i)hilosophical idealists, present us with a 
"subjective i)icture of the world" (p. 176), whereas the 
author prefers a “simpler objective picture of the world." 
“'I'he idealist compares the assertion that matter exists as 
well as our sensations with the child's ojiinion that a stone 
which is beaten experiences pain. The realist compares the 
asserlion that one cannot conceive lu)w the psychical can 
Ik* formed from the material, or even from the play of 
atoms, with the o[)inion of an uneducated ])erson who asserts 
tiud the distance belween the sun and the earth cannot be 
twenty million miles, for he cannot conceive it" (p. 186). 
Boltzmann does not deny that IIk* ideal of science is to pre¬ 
sent .s|>irit and volition as “complex actions of particles of 
matter" (p. 396). 

L. Boltzmann fre(iuenlly polemicised against Oslwald's 
energetics Irom the siandi)oint of a jjhysicist, and argued 
that Osiwald could neither (lisprove nor eliminate the for¬ 
mula ol kinetic energy (half the mass multiplied by the 
s(piare ot velocity) juul lliat he was revolving in a vicious 
circle by first deducing energy from mass (by accepting the 
tormula ol kinetic energy) and then delining mass as energy 
(pp. 112, 139). This reminds me of Bogdanov's paraphrase 
ot Mach in the thin! book of his Empirio-Mowsm. "In sci¬ 
ence, writes Bogdanov in reference to Mach's Mcchonik, 
“the conce[)t madter is reduced to the coeflicient of mass as it 
appears in the equations of mechanics; upon accurate ana¬ 
lysis, however, the coeflicient of mass proves to he the recip¬ 
rocal of Ihe acceleration when two physical body-complexes 
interact (p. 146). It is evident that if a certain body is taken 
as a unit, the motion (mechanical) of all other bodies can 
be expressed as a mere relation of acceleration. But this 
docs not mean that “bodies" (nc., matter) disappear or cease 
Lo exist independently of our mind. When the whole world 
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is reduced to the movement of electrons, it will be possible 
to eliminate the electron from all equations, because it will 
be everywhere assumed, and the correlation between j^roups 
or aggregates of electrons will reduce itself to their mutual 
acceleration, if the forms of motion prove to be as simple 
as those of mechanics. 


Combating the “phenomenalist” physics of Mach and 
Boltzmann maintained that ^4hosc who believe atomism 
to have been eliminated by differential equations cannot see 
the wood for the trees...” (p. 144). “If we do not Mush to 
entertain illusions as to the significance of a differential 
equation ... we cannot doubt that this picture of the world 
(expressed in differential equations) must again by its na¬ 
ture be an atomic one, i.e., an instruction that the changes 
in time of a vast quantity of things arranged in three-dimen¬ 
sional space must be thought of in accordance with definite 
rules. The things can, of course, be similar or dissimilar 
unchangeable or changeable” (p. 156). “If we are perfectly 
clear, said Boltzmann in an address delivered to the Con¬ 
gress of Scientists held in Munich in 1899, “that the phenom- 
cnalists cloaked in differential equations likewise base 
themselves on atom-like discrete units (Einzelwesen) which 
they have to picture as possessing now certain properties 
now others for each group of phenomena, the need for a 
simplified, uniform atomism will soon again be felt” (p. 223). 
1 he electron theory “is developing into an atomic theory of 
electricity as a whole” (p. 357). The unity of nature is re¬ 
vealed in the “astonishing analog>'” between the differential 
equations of the various realms of phenomena. “The same 
equations can be regarded as solving the problems of hydro¬ 
dynamics and of the theory of potentials. The theory of vor- 
fices in fluids and the theory of friction in gases (Gasrei- 
bung) reveal a most astonishing analogy to the theory of 
electromagnetism, etc.” (p. 7). Those who accept “the theory 
of universal substitution” cannot escape the question: Who 

was it that thought of “substituting” physical nature so 
umformly? 

As if in answer to those who brush aside “the physicist 
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of the old school,” Boltzmann relates in detail how certain 
specialists in “physical chemistry” are adopting an episte¬ 
mological position contrary to that of Machism. Vauhcl, the 
aiillior of “one of the best” comprehensive works of 1903 
(according to lioltzmann), “takes up a dennilely hostile atti¬ 
tude towards lh(* so-called phenomenalism so often recom¬ 
mended today” (p. 3S1). “lie tries rather to obtain as con¬ 
crete and clear an idea as possible of the nature of atoms 
and molecules and of the forces and agencies acting between 
them, and this idea lie attempts to liring into conformity 
with the most recent (‘xperiments in this field [ions, electrons, 
radium, Zeeman elTect, etc.].... The author ... strictly 
adheres to the dualism of matter and energy,^ which have 
this in common that each has a special law of conservation. 
In regard to matter, the author also holds fast to the dual¬ 
ism between ponderable matter and ether, yet regards the 
latter as material in the strictest sense” (p. 381). In the sec- 
onrl volume of his work (theory of electricity) the author 
“from the very outset lakes the view that the phenomena of 
electricitv are determined by the interaction and movement 
of atom-like entities, the electrons” (p. 383). 

Hence, we find that what the .spiritualist James Ward 
admitted to be true of England api^lies also to Germany, 
namely, that the physicists of the realistic school systematise 
the facts and discoveries of recent vears no less successfullv 
than the phvsicists of the symbolist school and that the 
essential dirTcrence between Ibem consists “onh/” in their 
epistemological points of view.' 


’ Rottzmnnn ayIsIics to say that ttio aullior docs not attempt to 
concrivo motion without lunllcr. 3’o speak of dualism liere is ridicu¬ 
lous. Pliitosoplncal monism and dualism coi^sist »'t'S])eclivolY in a 
consistent or inconsistent adlierenco to nialerialism or idealism. 

- The work of Ericli Reclicr, Philosophinchc Vornu^^et:iinfjci\ dcr 
ernltcn Nnttiniyis.^cnsclinflcn, Leipzig 1007, with which 1 became 
acquainted only after my book had been completed, eonOrms what 
has been said in this paragraph. Holding closest of nil to the epislo- 
mologienl point of view of llelmhollz and I'oltzmann. that is. to a 
'‘shamefaced" and ineomplelelv Ihonghl-oul materialism, the author 
devotes his work to a defence ami interpretation of the fuudarncntql 
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0. THE TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND 

FRENCH FIDEISM 

In France, idealist philosophy has seized upon the vacil¬ 
lations of Machian physics with no less determination. We 
have already seen how the nco-criticists greeted Mach’s 
\ Mecbanik and how they immediately discerned the idealist 
character of the principles of Mach’s philosophy. The French 
Machian, Henri Poincare, was even more successful in this 
respect. The most reactionary idealist philosophy, the impli¬ 
cations of which were definitely fideistic, immediately seized 
upon his theory. An adherent of this philosophy, Le Roy, 
argued thus: the truths of science are conventional signs, 

premises of physics and chemistry. This defence naturally becomes 
converted into a fight against the fashionable but increasingly-resisted 
Machian trend in physics {cf. p. 91, etc.). E. Bccher correctly charac¬ 
terises this tendency as **subjective positivism^* (p. iii) and reduces 
the central point of his objection to it to a proof of the “hypothesis” 
of the external world (Chapters II-VII), to a proof of its “existence 
independently of human perceptions” (Vom Wahrgenommenwerden 
unabhdngige Exislenz). The denial of this “hypothesis” by the Ma- 
chians frequently leads the latter to solipsism (pp. 78-82, etc.). “Mach’s 
view that sensations and complexes of sensations, and not the exter¬ 
nal world” (p. 138), are the only subject matter of science, Bccher 
calls “sensationalist monism” (Empfindungsmonismus) and classifies 
it with the “purely conscionalistic tendencies.” This clumsy and ab¬ 
surd term is constructed from the Latin word “consciVn/ia”—con¬ 
sciousness, and means nothing but philosophical idealism [cf. p. 156). 
In the last two chapters of the book E. Becher quite skilfully com¬ 
pares the old mechanical theory with the new electrical theory of 
matter and world-picture (the “kinetico-elastic,” as the author puts 
it, with the “kinetico-electric” conception of nature). The latter theory, 
based on the electron theory, is a step forward in knowledge of 
the unity of the world; according to this theory the “elements of the 
material world are electrical charges” {Ladungen, p. 223). “Every 
purely kinetic conception of nature knows nothing save a certain num¬ 
ber of moving objects, whether they are called electrons or something 
else. Tlie state of motion of these objects in successive time intervals 
is consistently determined by the position and state of their motion 
in the preceding time interval” (p. 225). The chief defect of Becher’s 
book is his absolute ignorance of dialectical materialsm. This ignorance 
frequently leads him into cqnftision and absurdity, on which it is 
impossible to d\yeU here. 
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synibols; you have abandoned the absurd, “metaphysical” 
claims to knowledi^e of objective reality—well then, be logi¬ 
cal and agree with us that science has practical significance 
only for one spliere of human activity and that religion has 
(I no less real sit/nificnnce for another sphere of activity; 

’ symbolic,” Machian science has no right to deny thcolog>v 
H. Poincare was abaslied by these conclusions and in his 
book La valeur de la science made a special attack on them. 
But just see what epistemological iiosition he was obliged to 
adopt in order to rid himself of allies of the type of Le Roy. 
lie writes: M. be Roy regards the intellect as incurablv im- 
polent only in order to give greater place to other sources 
of knowledge, for instance, the heart, sentiment, instinct and 
faith" (pp. ‘214-15). ‘ I do not go to the limit." he says. Scien¬ 
tific laws are conventions, symbols, but “... if scientific 
‘recipes’ have a value as rules of action, it is because we 
know that, in general at least, they are successful. But to 
know this is already to know sometiiing; and if so, how can 
you say tliat we can know nothing?” (p. 219). 

II. Poincare resorts to the criterion of practice. But he 
only shifts the (piestion willioul settling it; for this critc- 
ri{)n may be interi>reted in a subjective as well as in an oh- 
j(‘ctive way. l.e Roy also admits this criterion for science 
and industry: all he denies is that this criterion iiroves o6- 
jeefine truth, lor such a denial suflices him for admitting the 
subjective truth of religion along with the subjective truth 
ol science {i.e., as not existing apart from man). Poincare 
realises that one cannot limit oneself to a reference to prac¬ 
tice in arguing against Le Roy, and he passes to the question 
of the objectivity of science. “What is the criterion of its 
objectivity? Well, it is exactly the same as llie criterion of 
our belief in external objects. These objects are real inas- 
nnich as the sensations they evoke in us (qu'ils nous font 
eproiwcr) appear to be united by some sort of indestructible 
cement and not by an ephemeral accident” (pp. 2G9-70), 

The author of such a remark may well he a great phiisi- 
cist, but it is absolutely indisputable that only the Voroshilov- 
Vushkeviches can take him seriously as a philosopher. Mate- 
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rialism is declared to have been destroyed by a ‘ theory” 
which at the first onslaught of fideism takes refuge under 
the wing of materialisml For it is the purest materialism to 
say that sensations are evoked in us by real objects and that 
“belief” in the objectivity of science is the same as “belief” 
in the objective existence of external objects. 

. . It can be said for instance, that ether has no less 
reality than any external body” (p. 270). 

What an outcry our Machians would have raised had a 
materialist said that I How many feeble witticisms would 
have been uttered at the expense of “ethereal materialism,” 
and so forth. But five pages later the founder of recent em- 
pirio-symbolism declares: “Everything that is not thought is 
pure nothing, since we can think nothing but thought” (p. 
276), You are mistaken, M. Poincare; your works prove 
that there are people who can think what is entirely devoid 
of thought. To this class of people belongs the notorious 
muddler, Georges Sorel, who maintains that the “first two 
parts” of Poincare’s book on the value of science are written 
in the “spirit of Le Roy” and that therefore the two philos¬ 
ophers can be “reconciled” as follow^s: the attempt to estab¬ 
lish an identity between science and the world is an illu¬ 
sion; there is no need to raise the question whether science 
can have knowledge of nature or not, for it is sufficient that 
science should correspond with the mechanisms created by 
us (Georges Sorel, Les preoccupations metapbysiques des 
phijsiciens modernes, Paris 1907, pp, 77, 80, 81). 

But while it is sufficient merely to mention the “philos¬ 
ophy” of Poincare and pass on, it is imperative to dwell 
at some length on the work of A. Rev, We have already 
pointed out that the two basic trends in modern phj'sics, 
which Rey calls the “conceptualist” and the “neo-mecha- 
nistic,” reduce themselves to the difference between the ide¬ 
alist and the materialist epistemologies. We must now see 
how the positivist Rey solves a problem which is diametrical¬ 
ly opposed to that broached by the spiritualist James Ward 
and the idealists Cohen and Hartmann, the problem, namely, 
not of seizing upon the philosophical mistakes of the new 
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physics, its leanings towards idealism, but of rectifying these 
mistakes and of proving tiie illegitimacy of the idealist (and 
fideist) conclusions drawn from the new physics. 

A thread that runs through the whole of Key’s work is 
[lie recognition of the fact that the new theory of physics 
of the "conceptualists” (Machians) has been seized upon 
by /ideism (pp. 11, 17, 220, 3(52, etc.) and '^philosophical 
idcdhsm” (p. 200), scepticism as to the rights of the intel¬ 
lect and the rights of science (pp. 210, 220), subjectivism 
(p. 311), and so forth. Theretore, Key (juite rightly makes 
the analysis of the '*opinions of the physicists on the objec¬ 
tive validity of physics” (p. 3) the centre of his work. 

And what are the results of this analysis? 

Let us lake the basic concept, the concept of experience. 
Key assures us that Mach’s subjectivist interpretation (for 
the sake of simplicity and brevity we shall take Mach as 
the representative ot the school which Key terms concep- 
tnalist) is a sheer misunderstanding. It is true that one of 
the ‘‘outstanding new features of the philosophy of the end 
of the nineteenth century” is that “empiricism, becoming 
ever subtler and richer in nuances, leads to fidcism, to the 
supremacy of faith—this same empiricism that was once 
tlic great war engine of scepticism against the assertions of 
metaphysics. Has not at bottom tlie real meaning of the word 
‘experience’ been distorted, little by little, by imperceptible 
nuances? Experience, when returned to the conditions of 
existence, to that experimental science which renders it exact 
and refined, leads us to necessity and to truth” (p. 398). 
There is no doubt that all Machism, in the broad sense of 
the term, is nothing I)ut a distortion, by means of impercep¬ 
tible nuances, of the real meaning of the word “experience”! 
But Iiow docs l?ey, who accuses only the lideists of distor¬ 
tion, but not Mach himself, correct this distortion? Listen. 
“Experience is by definition a knowledge of the object. In 
physical science this definition is more in place than any¬ 
where else. .. . Experience is that over which our mind has 
no command, that which our desires, our volition, cannot 
control, that which Is given and which is not of our own 
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making. Experience is the object that faces (en face du) the 
subject” (p. 314). 

Here you have an example of how Rey defends Mach¬ 
ism! What penetrating genius Engels revealed when he 
dubbed the latest type of adherents of philosophical agnosti¬ 
cism and phenomenalism‘ shamefaced materialists.” The posi¬ 
tivist and ardent phenomenalist, Rey, is a superb specimen 
of this type. If experience is “knowledge of the object,” if 
“experience is the object that faces the subject,” if experi¬ 
ence means that “something external (qiiclque chose du de¬ 
hors) exists and necessarily exists” (se pose et en se posaiit 
s'impose —p. 324), this obviously amounts to materialism! 
Rey’s phenomenalism, his ardent and emphatic assertion 
that nothing exists save sensations, that the objective is that 
which is generally valid, etc., etc.—all this is only a fig-leaf, 
an empty verbal covering for materialism, since we are told: 

“The objective is that which is given from without, that 
which is imposed by experience; it is that which is not of 
our making, but which is made independently of us and 
which to a certain extent makes us” (p. 320). Rey defends 
“conceptualism” by destroying conceptualism! The refuta¬ 
tion of the idealist implications of Machism is achieved only 
by interpreting Machism after the manner of shamefaced 
materialism. Having himself admitted the distinction be¬ 
tween the two trends in modern physics, Rey toils in the 
sweat of his brow to obliterate all distinctions in the inter¬ 
ests of the materialist trend. Rey says of the neo-mechanist 
school, for instance, that it does not admit the “least doubt, 
the least uncertainty” as to the objectivity of physics 
(p. 237): “Here [in regard to the doctrines of this school] 
one feels remote from the detours one was obliged to make 
from the standpoint of the other theories of physics in order 
to arrive at the assertion of this objectivity.” 

But it is such “detours” of Machism that Rey conceals 
by casting a veil over them in his exposition. The funda¬ 
mental characteristic of materialism is that it starts from the 
objectivity of science, from the recognition of objective 
reality reflected by science, whereas idealism needs “de- 
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lours ■ in ordrr, in one way or another, to “‘deduce” objec¬ 
tivity from mind, consciousness, tlie “psychic.” “The neo- 
inechanisl [/.e., the prevailing] school in physics,” says Rey, 
'believes in the reality of the physical theory Just as human¬ 
ity believes in the reality of the external world” (p. 234, 
§ 22: 4'h(‘sis). I'or this school “theory aims at being a copy 
(le (lecalyue) of llie ohject ’ {p. 235). 

True. And this fundainenlal trait of the “neo-mecha¬ 
nist” school is nothing hut the basis of materialist episte¬ 
mology. \o attempts of Rev to dissociate himself from the 
materialists or to assure us that the neo-mechanists are also 
in essence phenomenalists, etc., can mitigate this basic fact. 
I'he essenc(‘ of the ditfcrence between the neo-mechanists 
(materialists wlio are more or less shamefaced) and the 
Machians is that the latter depart from this theory of knowl¬ 
edge, and departing from it inevitably fall into fidcism. 

Take Rev's attitude to Mach's theory of causality and 
necessity in nature. Only at first glance, Rey assures us, does 
it api)ear lliat Mach is “api)roaching scepticism” and “sub¬ 
jectivism*' (p. 7()) ; this “ambiguity" (eyiiivoque, p. 115) disap¬ 
pears if Mach’s leaching is taken as a whole. And Rey 
takes it as a whole, cpiotes a series of passages from the 
Wdrmelehrc and the Analyse dor Empfmdunycn, and spe¬ 
cially deals with the chapter on causality in the former book, 
but ... he lakes care not to quote the decisive passage, 
MacEs declaration that there is no physical necessity^ but 
only logical necessity\ All that one can say of such a proce¬ 
dure is tiuit it does not interpret Mach but adorns him. that 
it obliterates the dilTcrences between “neo-mechanism” and 
Machism. Rev’s conclusion is that “Mach adopts the con¬ 
clusions of Hume, Mill and all the phenomenalists. accord¬ 
ing to whom the causal relation has no substantiality and i^ 
only a habit of thought. He has also ado])led the fundamen¬ 


tal thesis of phenomenalism, of which the doctrine of cau¬ 
sality is only a consequence, namely, that nothing exists 
save sensations. Rut he adds, along a purely objectivisl line, 
that science, analysing sensations, discovers in them certain 
j)ei inanent and common elements which, although abstracted 
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from these sensations, have the same reality as the sensa¬ 
tions themselves, for they are taken from sensations by 
means of perceptual observation. And these permanent and 
common elements, such as energy and its various forms, are 
the foundation for the systematisation of physics” (p. 117). 

This means that Mach accepts Hume’s subjective theory 
of causality and interprets it in an objectivist sensei Rey is 
shirking the issue when he defends Mach by referring to 
his inconsistency, and by maintaining that in the '‘real” 
interpretation of experience the latter leads to “necessity.” 
Now, experience is what is given to us from without; and if 
the necessity of nature and its laws are also given to man 
from without, from an objectively real nature, then, of 
course, all difference between Machism and materialism 
vanishes. Rey defends Machism against the charge of “neo¬ 
mechanism” by capitulating to the latter all along the line, 
retaining the word phenomenalism but not the essence of 
that trend. 

Poincare, for instance, fully in the spirit of Mach, derives 
the laws of nature—including even the tri-dimensionality of 
space—from “convenience.” But this does not at all mean 
“arbitrary,” Rey hastens to “correct.” Oh no, “convenient” 
here expresses ^'adaptation to the object** (Rey’s italics, 
p. 196). What a superb differentiation between the two 
schools and what a superb “refutation” of materialism!... 

If Poincare’s theory is logically separated by an impassable 
gulf from the ontological interpretation of the mechanist 
school [/.e., from the latter’s acceptance of theory as a copy 
of the object] ... if Poincare’s theory lends itself to the sup¬ 
port of philosophical idealism, in the scientific sphere, at 
least, it agrees very well with the general evolution of*the 
ideas of classical physics and the tendency to regard physics 
as objective knowledge, as objective as experience, that is, 
as the sensations from which experience proceeds” (p. 200). 

On the one hand, we cannot but admit; on the other 
hand, it must be confessed. On the one hand, an impassable 
gulf divides Poincare from neo-mechanism, although Poin¬ 
care stands in between Mach’s “conceptualism” and neo- 
20—781 
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mochanisin, while Mach it would apear is not separated 
I)y any i'ull troin nco-incchanisin; on the other hand, Poin¬ 
care is quite compatible with classical physics which, accord¬ 
ing to Key liiinseH, completely accepts the standpoint of 
"mechanism.’' On Ihe one hand, Poincare's theory lends 
itself to the support of i)liilosophical idealism; on the other 
hand, it is com[)atil)Ie with the objective interpretation of 
the word experience. On the one hand, these bad fideisls 
have distorted the meaning of the word experience by imper¬ 
ceptible deviations, by departing from the correct view that 
"experience is the object"; on the other hand, the objcc- 
livily of experience means only that experience is sensa¬ 
tion ... with which both Berkeley and Fichte agreel 

Key got himself muddled because he had set himself the 
impossible task of "reconciling" the opposition between the 
materialist and the idealist schools in the new physics. He 
seeks to tone down the materialism of the neo-mechanist 
scliool, altiibuting to phenomenalism the views of physicists 
who regard their theory as a copy of the object.‘ And he 

* The “conciliator," A. Rcy, not only cast a veil over the formula¬ 
tion of the question at issue as made by philosophical materialism 
l)ul also ij;nored the most clearly expressed materialistic declarations 
of the Ercnch pliysielsts. He did not mention, for example, Alfred 
Cornu, who died in 1002. Tliat pliysicist met the Oslwaldian “destruc¬ 
tion [or conquest, Ueberwimtuiuj] of scientific materialism" with a 
conlcmpluous remark regarding prclcntious journalistic treatment of the 
question (.See Revue (jcucralc des sciences, 1895. pp. 1030-31). At the 
international congress of physicists held in Paris in 1900, Cornu said: 
“.. . Tlic deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of natural pheno¬ 
mena, the more does the bold Cartesian conception of the mechanism 
of ttie universe unfold and define itself, namely, that in the physical 
world lliere is nothing save matter and motion. 

"'fiio problem of tlie unity of physical forces... has again come 
It) llie fore after the great discoveries which marked the end of this 
eenlury. .Also tlie constant concern of our modern leaders, Faraday, 
Maxwell. Ileiiz (to mention only the illustrious dead), was to define 
nature more accurately and to unravel the properties of this elusive 
UKitler (mutiere subtile), the receptacle of world energy. . .. Tlie rever¬ 
sion to Cartesian ideas is obvious....’’ {Rapports present^s au congrh 
intenialional de physique, Paris, 1900, Vol. IV, p. 7.) Lucien PoincarcS 
in his book La physique moderne (1906), justly remarks that this 
Cartesian idea was taken up and developed by the Encyclopredists of 
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seeks to tone down the idealism of the conceptualist school 
by pruning away the more emphatic declarations of its 
adherents and interpreting the rest in the spirit of shame¬ 
faced materialism. How far-fetched and fictitious is Key’s 
disavowal of materialism is shown, for example, by his opin¬ 
ion of the theoretical significance of the difi’erenlial equa¬ 
tions of Maxwell and Hertz. In the opinion of the Machians, 
the fact that these physicists limit their theory to a system 
of equations refutes materialism; there are equations and 
nothing else—no matter, no objective reality, only symbols. 
Boltzmann refutes this view, fully aware that he is refuting 
phenomenalist physics. Key refutes this view thinking he is 
defending phenomenalism! He says: We could not refuse 
to class Maxwell and Hertz among the mechanists “because 
they limited themselves to equations similar to the differen¬ 
tial equations of Lagrange’s dynamics.” This does not mean 
that in the opinion of Maxwell and Hertz we shall be unable 
to build a mechanical theory of electricity out of real ele¬ 
ments. Quite the contrary, the fact that we represent elec¬ 
trical phenomena in a theory the form of which is identical 
with the general form of classical mechanics is proof of the 
possibility... (p. 253). The indefinileness of the present 
solution of the problem “will diminish in proportion as the 
nature of the quantities, i.e., elements, that figure in the 
equations are more precisely determined.” The fact that one 
or another form of material motion has not yet been inves¬ 
tigated is not regarded by Key as a reason for denying the 
materiality of motion. “The homogeneity of matter” (p. 262), 
not as a postulate, but as a result of experience and of the 
development of science, “the homogeneity of the object of 
physics”—this is the condition that makes the application of 
measurement and mathematical calculations possible. 

Here is Key’s estimate of the criterion of practice in the 
theory of kn owledge: “Contrary to the propositions of scepti- 

Ihe eighteenth century (p, 14). But neither this physicist nor A. Cornu 
knew that the dialectical materialists Marx and Engels had freed this 
fundamental premise of materialism from the one-sidedness of 
tnechanistic materialism. 

20* 
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cisin, it setnis legitimate to say that the practical value ol 
science is derived troin its theoretical value ’ (p. 368). Rev 
l)rerers not to speak of the fact that these propositions of 
scepticism arc une(iuivocally accepted by Mach, Poincare 
ami their entire school. “They [the practical value and 
theoretical value ol science] are the two inseparable and 
strictly parallel aspects of its objective value. To say that 
a law of nature has practical value ... is fundamentally the 
same as saying that this law of nature has objectivity. To 
act on the object implies to modify the object; it implies a 
reaction on tlic part of the object that conforms to the expec¬ 
tation or anticipation contained in the proposition in virtue 
of which we acted on the object. Hence, this expectation or 
anticipation contains elements controlled by the object and 
by the action it undergoes.... In these diverse theories there 
is thus a part of objectivity" (p. 368). This is a thoroughly 
materialist, and only materialist, theory of knowledge, for 
other points of view, and Machism in particular, deny that 
the criterion of practice has objective signiticance, i.e., signif¬ 
icance that does not depend upon man and mankind. 

To sum up, Key approached the question from an angle 
entirely dilVerent from that of Ward, Cohen, and Co., but 
he arrived at the same result, namely, the recognition that 
the materialist and idealist trends form the basis of the divi¬ 
sion l)etwcen the two piincijnU schools in modern physics. 

7. A RUSSIAN '‘IDEALIST PHYSICIST” 

Owing to certain unfortunate conditions under which 1 
am obliged to work,' I have been almost entirely unable to 
ac(iuaint myself with the Russian literature on the subject 
under discussion. I shall therefore coniine mvself to an 
exj'osition of an article that has an important bearing on 
my theme written by our notorious arch-reactionary philos- 
o|)hei\ Mr. Lopatin. 'I'he article appearetl in the September- 
(k'lobor issue of Problems of Philosopluj and Psijcliolonij, 


* Lrniii was at that time living as a political exile al>roail.--7V«ns 
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1907, and is entitled “An Idealist Physicist.” A “true-Hussian” 
philosophical idealist, Mr. Lopatin, bears the same relation 
to the contemporary European idealists as, for example, the 
“Union of the Russian People”^ does to the reactionary par- 
lies of the West. All the more instructive is it, therefore, to 
see how similar philosophical trends manifest themselves 
in totally different cultural and social surroundings. Mr. 
Lopatin’s article is, as the French say, an eloqe —a eulogy— 
of the Russian physicist, the late N. T. Shishkin (died 1906). 
Mr. Lopatin was fascinated by the fact that this cultured 
man, who was much interested in Hertz and the new phys¬ 
ics generally, was not only a Right-wing Constitutional-Dem¬ 
ocrat (p. 339) but a deeply religious man, a devotee of 
the philosophy of Vladimir Solovyov, and so on and so forth. 
However, in spite of the fact that his main line of “endeav¬ 
our” lies in the borderland between philosophy and the 
police department, Mr, Lopatin has also furnished certain 
material for a characterisation of the epistemological views 
of this idealist physicist. Mr. Lopatin writes: “He was a 
genuine positivist in bis tireless endeavour to give the broad¬ 
est possible criticism of the methods of investigation, sup¬ 
positions and facts of science from the standpoint of their 
suitability as means and material for the construction of an 
integral and perfected world outlook. In this respect 
N. I. Shishkin was the very antipodes of many of his con¬ 
temporaries. In previous articles of mine in this periodical. I 
have frequently endeavoured to explain the heterogeneous 
and often shaky materials from which the so-called scientific 
world outlook is made up. They include established facts, 
more or less bold generalisations, hypotheses that are con¬ 
venient at the given moment for one or another field of 
science, and even auxiliary scientific fictions. And all this 
is elevated to the dignity of incontrovertible objective truths, 
from the standpoint of which all other ideas and all other 
beliefs of a philosophical and religious nature must be 

‘ The extreme reactionary organisation formed by the tsarist 
government in 1905 for the purpose of ruthlessly fighting the revohi 
6on.— Trans. 
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judged, and everything in them that is not indicated in these 
truths must be rejected. Our highly talented natural scien¬ 
tist and thinker. Professor V. I. Vernadsky, has shown with 
exemplary clarity how shallow and unfounded are these 
claims to convert the scientific views of a given historical 
I)erio(l into an imniol)ile, dogmatic system obligatory for 
all. And it is not only the broad reading public that is guilty 
of making such a conversion [footnote by Mr. Lopatin: 
‘Tor the broad public a number of popular books have been 
written, the purpose of whicii is to foster the conviction that 
there exists such a scientific catechism providing an answer 
to all questions. Typical works of this kind are Riichner's 
Force and Matter aiul Ilaeckers The Riddle of the Uni¬ 
verse"] and not only individual scientists in particular 
branches of science; what is even more strange is that this 
sin is frequently committed by the official philosophers, all 
of whose elTorls are at times directed only to proving that 
they are saying nothing but what has been said before them 
bv representatives of the several sciences, and that they are 
only saying it in tlieir own language. 

“N. 1. Shishkin had no trace of prejudiced dogmatism. 
He was a convinced champion of the mechanical explana¬ 
tion of tlic phenomena of nature, but for him it was only 
a metliod of investigation. . (p. 341). (So, so ... a familiar 

refrain!) “lie was far from believing that the mechanical 
theory reveals the true nature of the phenomena investigat¬ 
ed; he regarded it only as the most convenient and fertile 
method of unifying and explaining them for the purposes 
of science. For him, therefore, the mechanical conceplion of 
nature and the materialist view of nature bv no means 
C{>incide.“ Fxacllv as in the case of the authors of the 
Studies "in" the Philosophy of Mar.visnV. “Quite the con¬ 
trary, it seemed to him that in ([uestions of a higher order, 
the mechanical Iheorv ought to take a very critical, even 
a conciliatory attitude.” 

In the language of the Machians this is called “overcom¬ 
ing the obsolete, narrow and one-sided” opposition between 
materialism and idealism. “Questions of the first beginning 
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and ultimate end of things, of the inner nature of our mind, 
of the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul and 
so forth, cannot in their full breadth of meaning come within 
its scope—since as a method of investigation it is confined 
within the natural limits of its applicability solely to the 
facts of physical experience*’ (p. 342). The last two lines 
are an undoubted plagiarism from Bogdanov’s Empirio- 
Monism. 

“Light can be regarded”—wrote Shishkin in his article 
“Psycho-Physical Phenomena from the Standpoint of the 
Mechanical Theory” {Problems of Philosophy and Psychol¬ 
ogy^ Bk. 1, p. 127)—“as substance, as motion, as electricity, 
as sensation.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Lopatin is absolutely right 
in ranking Shishkin among the positivists and that this 
physicist belonged body and soul to the Machian school of 
the new physics. In his statement on light, Shishkin means 
to say that the various methods of regarding light are var¬ 
ious methods of “organising experience” (in A. Bogdanov’s 
terminology), all equally legitimate from different points of 
view, or that they are various “connections of elements” (in 
Mach’s terminology), and that, in any case, the physicists’ 
theory of light is not a copy of objective reality. But Shish¬ 
kin argues very badly. “Light can be regarded as substance, 
as motion. .he says. But in nature there is neither sub¬ 
stance without motion nor motion without substance. 
Shishkin’s fust apposition is meaningless: “as electricity....” 
Electricity is a movement of substance, hence Shishkin 
is wrong here too. The electromagnetic theory of light 
has shown that light and electricity are forms of motion of 
one and the same substance (ether). “As sensation....” 
Sensation is an image of matter in motion. Save through 
sensations, we can know nothing either of the forms of 
substance or of the forms of motion; sensations are evoked 
by the action of matter in motion upon our sense-organs. 
That is how science views it. The sensation of red reflects 
ether vibrations of a frequency of approximately 450 tril¬ 
lions per second. The sensation of blue reflects ether vibra- 
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tions of a frequency of approximately 620 trillions per sec¬ 
ond. The vibrations of the ether exist independently of our 
sensations of li^dit. Our sensations of light depend on the 
action of the vibrations ot ether on tlie human organ of 
vision. Our sensations reflect objective reality, i.e., something 
that exists independently of humanity and of luiman sen¬ 
sations. Tliat is lunv science views it. Shishkin’s argument 
against materialism is the cheapest kind of sophistry. 


THE KSSPNCt*: AN'I) .SIGNIFICANCE OF “PHYSICM/' 

IDEALISM 

Wo liave seen that the question of the epistemological 
deductions that can l>e drawn from the new physics has 
been raised and is l)eing discussed from the most varied 
points of view in Knglish, German and French literature. 
Theie can be no doubt that we have before us a certain 
intei'nalional ideological current, which is not dependent 
upon any one philosophical system, but which is the result 
of certain general causes lying outside the sphere of philos¬ 
ophy. The foregoing review of the facts undoubtedly 
shows that Machism is “connected” with the new physics, 
but at the same time reveals that the version of this connec¬ 
tion spread Iiy our Machians is fujidnmcntaUij incorrect. As 
in philosophy, so in physics, our Machians slavishly follow 
the fashion, and are unable from their own. Marxist, stand¬ 
point to give a general survey of particular currents’and to 
judge the place they occupy. 

A double falsify pervades all the talk about Mach's 
philosophy being ‘‘the pluloso])hy of Iwentieth-centurv nat¬ 
ural science, “the recent philosophy of the sciences,” “re¬ 
cent natural-scienlitic positivism” and so forth, (flogdanov 
in the introdiiclion to Anahjsis of Sensations, pp. iv,'xii; cf. 
also ^ushkevich, \alentinov and Co.) Firstlv, Machism is 
ideologically connected with only one school in one branch 
of modern science. Secondlv, and this is the main pointy 
what in Machism is connected with this school fs not what 
ilistinguislics it from alt other trends and systems of idealist 
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philosophy, but what if has in common with philosophical 
idealism in general. It suffices to cast a glance at the ideolog¬ 
ical current in question as a whole in oder to leave no 
shadow of doubt as to the truth of this statement. Take the 
physicists of this school: the German Mach, the Frenchman 
Henri Poincar6, the Belgian P. Duhem, the Englishman Karl 
Pearson. They have much in common: they have the same 
basis and are following the same direction, as each of them 
rightly acknowledges. But what they have in common in¬ 
cludes neither the doctrine of empirio-criticism in general, 
nor Mach’s doctrine, say, of the “world-elements” in partic¬ 
ular. The three latter physicists even know nothing of either 
of these doctrines. They have “only” one thing in common— 
philosophical idealism, towards which they all, without 
exception, tend more or less consciously, more or less deci¬ 
sively. Take the philosophers who base themselves on this 
school of the new physics, who try to ground it epistemolog¬ 
ically and to develop it, and you will again find the German 
immanentists, the disciples of Mach, the French neo-criti- 
cists and idealists, the English spiritualists, the Russian Lopa¬ 
tin and, in addition, the one and only empirio-monist, 

Bogdanov. They all have only one thing in common, 
namely that they all—more or less consciously, more or less 
decisively, either with an abrupt and precipitate slant to¬ 
wards fideism, or with a personal aversion to it (as in Bog¬ 
danov’s case)—are vehicles of philosophical idealism. 

The fundamental idea of the school of the new physics 
under discussion is the denial that objective reality is given 
us in our sensation and reflected in our theories, or the doubt 
as to the existence of such a reality. Here this school departs 
from materialism (inaccurately called realism, neo-mecha¬ 
nism, hylo-kinetism, and not in any appreciable degree con¬ 
sciously developed by the physicists) which by general 
acknowledgement prevails among the physicists—and de¬ 
parts from it as a school of “physical” idealism. 

To explain this last term, which sounds very strange, it 
is necessary to recall an episode in the history of modern 
philosophy and modern science. In 1886 L. Feuerbach at- 
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tacked Johannes Miiller, the famous founder of modern 
pl,ysinlo,-v an.l rnnko<! I,in, with the “physioloaical iHenl- 
ists (IT rrhc, \oi. X, p. 107). The i{lealism of this physiolo¬ 
gist consisled in the fact that when investi"atin{? the sisrnif- 
icanco of tlie mechanism of our scnsc-orffans in relalio"n to 
sensations, sliowin.i', for instance, tlial the sensation of li^ht 
IS produced as the result of the action of various stimuli'^on 
the eye. lie was inclined to arrive from this at a denial that 
our sensations are ima.J^es of objective realitv. This tendencv 
of one school of scientists towards “physiological idealism,” 
/.c., towards an idealist interpretation of certain data of 
|)hysiolo”y, was very accuratelv discerned by L. Feuerbach. 
The “conneetion” between ])hysiolo^n' and philosophical 
nleahsm. chicHy of the Kantian kind, was for a lon<- time 
aft('r (hat exidoited hv n'aelionary i>hilosophv. F. A. Lan^e 
made ijreat play of physiology in support of Kantian ideal¬ 
ism and in refntalion of materialism: while amon^ the im- 
manentisls (whom TTot^danov so incorrcctlv places midwav 
l>etween >rach and Kani). J. Rehmke in 1882 specially cain- 
r>a!^mcd a-iinst the atlciratinn that Kantianism was con- 
Pirmcd by physiolo^TyJ That a nnmhor of eminent physiol- 
o^'ists at that time r/ranitated towards idealism and Kan¬ 
tianism is as indispnt ihle as that today a number of emi¬ 
nent pliysieisfs prmdtafc towards philosophical idealism. 

I Iiv sical ielealism, nc.. ttu' idealism of a certain school of 
physicists at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
heifinnin^* of the twentieth century, no more “refutes” mate¬ 
rialism, no more establishes the connection hclwcon idealism 
(or (Miipirio-crilicisin) and natural science, than did the 
similar cITorls of F. A. Lanijo and the “physiological” ideal¬ 
ists. The deviation towards reactionary philosophy maui- 
feslod in both cases by one school of scientists in one branch 
of science is a temporary deflection, a transitory period of 
sickness in the history of science, an ailment of growth. 

mainly hronghl on by the abrupt breakdown of old estab¬ 
lished concepts. 

' .IoIkuiiu's Ib'limkr. riiilosophU- mut Kunliaiusnuts. Kisenaiii 

IS.S’J, j>. l.>. (■/ xcq. 
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The connection between modern “physical’' idealism and 
the crisis of modern physics is, as we have already pointed 
out, generally acknowledged. “The arguments of sceptical 
criticism levelled against modern physics”—writes A. Rey, 
who is referring not so much to the sceptics as to the out¬ 
spoken adherents of fideism, like Brunetiere—“essentially 
amount to the proverbial argument of all sceptics; a diver¬ 
sity of opinions” (among the physicists). But this diversity 
“can therefore prove nothing against the objectivity of phys¬ 
ics.” “In the history of physics, as in history generally, one 
can distinguish great periods which differ by the form and 
general aspect of theories. .. . But as soon as a discovery is 
made that affects all fields of physics because it establishes 
some cardinal fact hitherto badly or very partially perceived, 
the entire aspect of physics is modified; a new period sets 
in. This is what occurred after Newton’s discoveries, and 
after the discoveries of Joule-Mayer and Carnot-Clausius. The 
same thing, apparently, is taking place since the discovery 
of radioactivity. ... The historian who later sees things from 
the necessary distance has no trouble in discerning a steady 
evolution where contemporaries saw conflicts, contradictions, 
and divisions into various schools. Apparently, the crisis 
which physics has undergone in recent years (despite the 
conclusions drawn from it by philosophical criticism) is no 
different. It even excellently illustrates the typical crisis of 
growth (arise de croisscmce) occasioned by the great modern 
discoveries. The undeniable transformation of physics which 
will result (could there be evolution or progress without it?) 
will not perceptibly alter the scientific spirit” (op. cit., 
pp. 371-72). 

Rey the conciliator tries to unite all schools of modern 
physics against fideism! This is a falsity, well meant, but a 
falsity nevertheless; for the trend of the school of Mach- 
Poincare-Pearson towards idealism (i.e., refined fideism) is 
beyond dispute. And the objectivity of physics that is asso¬ 
ciated with the basis of the “scientific spirit,” as distinct 
from the fideist spirit, and that Rey defends so ardently, is 
nothing but a “shamefaced” formulation of materialism. The 
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basic materialist spirit of physics, as of all modern science, 
will overcome all crises, but only bv the indispensable 
replacement of metaphysical materialism by dialectical 
materialism. 

Rev the conciliator verv often tries to ijloss over the fact 

that the crisis in modern phvsics consists in the latter's 

(leviation from a direct, resolute and irrevocable recognition 

of the objective value of its theories. Rut facts are slronser 

than all attempts at reconciliation. The mathematicians. 

writes Rev, . in dealin" with a science, the subject matter 

% 

of which, a])parentlv at least, is created by the mind of the 
scientist, and in which, at anv rale, concrete phenomena are 
not involved in the investii^ation. have formed too abstract 
a conception of the science of pbvsics. Attempts have been 
made to brini? it ever closer to mathematics, and the ijencral 
conception of mathematics has been transferred to the con¬ 
ception of physics. . . . This is an invasion of the matbemal- 
icnl spirit into the methods of ,ind"ini* and understanding 
physics that is denounced bv all the experimenters. And is 
it not to this influence, none the less powerful because at 
times concealed, that are often due the uncertainty, the 
wavering of mind regarding the objectivity of physics, and 
the dolours made or Ibe obstacles surmounted in order lo 
demonstrate it?...” (Pp. 22r>-?7.1 

This is excellently said. “Wavering of mind” as to the 
objectiviiy of pbvsics—this is the very essence of fashionable 
“physical” idealism. 

“...The abstract fictions of mathematics seem to have 
interposed a screen between physical rcalilv and the man¬ 
ner in whieh the inalheniaMeians understand the science of 
this reality. Thev vagnelv feel the ohjeelivitv of phvsics.... 
Although Ihev desire above all lo he objective when they 
engage in phvsics: although thev soeb to find and retain a 
foothold in reality, they are still haunted hv old habits. So 
that even in the eoncepis of energetics, which had lo he built 
more solidlv and with fewer hypotheses than the old mech¬ 
anism—which sought to copy (dth'alqner) the sensible 
universe and not to reconstruct it—we arc still dealing with 
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the theories of the mathematicians.. .. They [the mathe¬ 
maticians] have done everything to save objectivity, for 
they are aware that without objectivity there can be no 
physics.. . . But the complexity or deviousness of their theo¬ 
ries nevertheless leaves an uneasy feeling. It is too artificial, 
too far-fetched, too stilted ( edifie); the experimenter here does 
not feel the spontaneous confidencewhich constant contact with 
physical reality gives him. ... This in effect is what is said 
by all physicists who are primarily physicists or who are ex¬ 
clusively physicists—and their name is legion; this is what is 
said by the entire neo-mechanist school.... The crisis in 
physics . . . lies in the conquest of the realm of physics by 
the mathematical spirit. The progress of physics on the one 
hand, and the progress of mathematics on the other, led in 
the nineteenth century to a close amalgamation between 
these two sciences.. .. Theoretical physics has become 
mathematical physics. . . . Then there began the formal period, 
that is to ^ay, the period of mathematical physics, purely 
mathematical; mathematical physics not as a branch of 
physics so to speak, but as a branch of mathematics cultivated 
by the mathematicians. Along this new line the mathemati¬ 
cian, accustomed to conceptual (purely logical) elements, 
which furnish the sole subject matter of his work, and feeling 
himself cramped by crude, material elements, which he found 
insufficiently pliable, necessarily always tended to reduce 
them to abstractions as far as possible, to present them in an 
entirely non-material and conceptual manner, or even to 
ignore them altogether. The elements, as real, objective data, 
as physical elements, so to speak, completely disappeared. 
There remained only formal relations represented by the dif¬ 
ferential equations. ... If the mathenialician is not the dupe 
of his constructive work, when he analyses historical phys¬ 
ics .. . he can recover its ties with experience and its objective 
value, but at a first glance, and to the uninitiated person, we 
seem faced with an arbitrary development. .,, The concept, 
the notion, has everj'where replaced the real element.... 
Thus, historically, by virtue of the mathematical form as¬ 
sumed by theoreticali physics, is explained . . . the ailment 
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(Ic malaise)^ the crisis of physics, and its apparent with¬ 
drawal from ohjeclive facts” (pp. 227-32). 

Such is the first cause of '‘physical'' idealism. The reac¬ 
tionary attempts arc engendered by the very progress of 
science. The great successes achieved by science, the ap- 
])roacIi to elements of matter so homogeneous and simple that 
their laws of motion can be treated mathematically, encour¬ 
aged the malhemalicians to overlook matter. “Matter dis- 
api)ears,” only equations remain. In the new stage of 
development and apparently in a new manner, we get the 
old Kantian idea: reason prescribes laws to nature. Hermann 
Cohen, who, as we have seen, rejoices over the idealist spirit 
ot the new i)hysics, goes so far as to advocate the introduc¬ 
tion of higher mathematics in the schools ... in order to im¬ 
bue high-school students with the spirit of idealism, which 
is being extinguished in our materialistic age (F. A. Lange, 
(icschichte des Matcrialismiis^ 5. Auflage. 1896, Bd. II, 
S. xlix). Tliis, of course, is the ridiculous dream of a reac¬ 
tionary and, in fact, there is and can be nothing here but a 
temporary infatuation with idealism on the part of a small 
number of specialists. But what is highly characteristic is 
the way tlic drowning man clutches at a straw, the subtle 
means whereby representatives of the educated bourgeoisie 
:«4ifM5ialIy attempt to preserve, or to find a place for, the 
(ideism which is engendered among the masses of the people 
by their ignorance and their down-trodden condition, and 
by the wild absurdities of capitalist contradictions. 

Another cause which bred “physical” idealism is the 
principle of relatwism^ tlie relativity of our knowledge, a 
principle which, in a period of breakdown of the old theories, 
is taking a firm hold upon the physicists, and which, in the 
latter arc hjnorant of dialectics, is bound to lead to idealism. 

'I'he (|uestion of the relation between relativism and dia¬ 
lectics plays perhaps the most important part in explaining 
the Iheorelical misadventures of Machism. Take Rev, for 
instance, who like all European positivists has no concep¬ 
tion whatever of Marxian dialectics. lie employs the word 
dialectics exclusively in the sense of idealist philosophical 
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speculation. As a result, although he feels that the new phys¬ 
ics has gone astray on the question of relativism, he never¬ 
theless flounders helplessly and attempts to diilerenliate 
between moderate and immoderate relativism. Of course, 
“immoderate relativism .. . logically, if not in practice, bor¬ 
ders on actual scepticism” (p. 215), but there is no “immod¬ 
erate” relativism, you see, in Poincare. Just fancy, one 
can, like an apothecary, weigh out a little more or a little 
less relativism and thus save Machism! 

As a matter of fact, the only theoretically correct formula¬ 
tion of the question of relativism is given in the dialectical 
materialism of Marx and Engels, and ignorance of it is bound 
to lead from relativism to philosophical idealism. Inciden¬ 
tally, the failure to understand this fact is enough to render 
Mr. Berman’s absurd book, Dialectics in the Light of the 
Modern Theory of Knowledge, utterly valueless. Mr. Berman 
repeats the ancient nonsense about dialectics, which he has 
entirely failed to understand. We have already seen that 
in the theory of knowledge all the Machians, at every step, 
reveal a similar lack of understanding. 

All the old truths of physics, including those which were 
regarded as firmly established and incontestable, have proven 
to be relative truths— hence, there can be no objective truth 
independent of mankind. Such is the argument not only of 
the Machians, but of the “physical” idealists in general. That 
absolute truth results from the sum-total of relative truths 
in the course of their development; that relative truths re¬ 
present relatively faithful reflections of an object existing 
independently of man; that these reflections become more 
and more faithful; that every scientific truth, notwithstand¬ 
ing its relative nature, contains an element of absolute 
truth—all these propositions, which arc obvious to anyone 
who has thought over Engels’ Anti-Diihring, are for the 
“modern” theory of knowledge a book with seven seals. 

Such works as Duhem’s Theory of Physics,^ or Stallo’s 


1 P. Duhcra, La th^orie physique, son objet et sa structure. Paris. 

1006. 
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The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics,^ which Mach 
particularly recoimnends, show very clearly that these 
■ physical" idealists attach the most signilicance to the proof 
ot the relativity ot our knowledge, and that they are in real¬ 
ity vacillating between idealism and dialectical materialism, 
both authors, who belong to dill’crcnt periods, and who 
ap[)roach the question from dilferent angles (Duhem’s spe¬ 
ciality is i)hysics, in which held he has worked for twenty 
years; Slallo was an erstwhile orthodox Hegelian who grew 
ashamed of his own book on natural philosophy, written in 
1848 in the old Hegelian spiril), energetically combat the 
atomistic-mechanical conception of nature. They point to 
the narrowness of this conception, to the impossibility of 
accepting it as the limit of our knowledge, to the petrifica¬ 
tion of many of the ideas of w’rilers who hold this concep¬ 
tion. And it is indeed undeniable that the old materialism did 
suil'er from such a defect; Engels reproached the earlier 
materialists for their failure to appreciate the relativity of 
all scientilic theories, for their ignorance of dialectics and 
lor their exaggeration of the mechanical point of view. But 
Engels (unlike Slallo) was al)le to discard Hegelian idealism 
and to grasp the great and true kernel of Hegelian dialec¬ 
tics. Engels rejected the old metaphysical materialism for 
dialectical materialism, and not for relativism that sinks 
into sulijectivism. “The mechanical theory/’ says Stallo, for 
instance, "in common with all metaphysical theories, hypos- 
tasises partial, ideal, and, it may be, purely conventional 
groups of attributes, or single attributes, and treats them as 
varieties of objective reality" (p. 150). This is quite true, if 
you do not deny objective reality and combat metaphysics 
for being anti-dialectical. Slallo does not realise this clearly. 
He has not understood materialist dialectics and therefore 
fre(|uenlly slips, by way of relativism, into subjectivism 
and idealism. 

'I'he same is true of Duhem. With an enormous expendi- 


* J. B. Stallo, The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics^ 
Lotulon, 1S8‘2. 
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lure of labour, and with the help of a number of interesting - 
and valuable examples from the history of physics, such as 
one frequently encounters in Mach, he shows that “every 
law of physics is provisional and relative, because it is 
approximate’ (p. 280). The man is hammering at an open 
door!—will be the thought of the Marxist when he reads 
the lengthy disquisitions on this subject. But that is just the 
trouble with Duhem, Slallo, Mach and Poincare, that they 
do not perceive the door opened by dialectical materialism. 
Being unable to give a correct formulation of relativism, they 
slide from the latter into idealism. “A law of physics, prop¬ 
erly speaking, is neither true nor false, but approximate”— 
writes Duhem (p. 274). And this “but” contains the begin¬ 
ning of the falsity, the beginning of the obliteration of the 
boundary between a scientitic theory that approximately 
reflects the object, i.e., approaches objective truth, and an 
arbitiary, fantastic, and purely conventional theory, such as 

for example, a religious theory or the theory of the game 
of chess. 

Duhem carries this falsity to the point of declaring that 
the question whether “material reality” corresponds to 
perceptual phenomena is metaphysics (p. 10). Away with the 
question of reality I Our concepts and hypotheses are mere 
signs (p. 26), “arbitrary” (p, 27) constructions, and so 
torlh. There is only one step from this to idealism to the 
physics of the believer,” which M. Pierre Duhem preaches 
in the Kantian spirit (Rey, p. 162; c/., p. 160). But the good 
Adler (Fritz)—also a Machian would-be MarxislI—could 
find nothing cleverer to do than to “correct” Duhem as fol¬ 
lows: Duhem, he claims, eliminates the “realities concealed 
behind phenomena only as objects of theory, but not as 
objects of reality,"^ This is the familiar criticism of Kantian¬ 
ism from the standpoint of Hume and Berkeley. 

But, of course, there can be no question of any conscious 
Kantianism on the part of Duhem. He is merely vacillating. 


Translator’s note to the German translation of Duhem, Leipzis 
1908, J. Barth. ’ p e 
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as is Mach, not knowing on what to base his relativism. In 
many passages he comes very close to dialectical material¬ 
ism. lie says that we know sound “such as it is in relation 
to us but not as it is in itself, in the sound-producing bodies. 

't his reality, of which our sensations give us only the exter¬ 
nal and the veil, is made known to us by the theories of 
acoustics. They tell us that where our perceptions register 
only this appearance whicli we call sound, there really exists 
a very small and very ra[tid periodic movement” (p. 7). 
Bodies are not symbols of sensalions, but sensations are sym¬ 
bols (or lather, images) of bodies. “The development of 
physics gives rise to a constant struggle between nature, 
which does not lire of olVering new material, and reason, 
which does not lire of cognising” (p. 3*2). Nalure is infinite, 
just as its smallest particle (including the electron) is in¬ 
finite, but reason just as infinitely transforms “Ihings-in- 
themselves" into “Ihings-for-us.” “Thus, the struggle be¬ 
tween reality and the laws of physics will continue indefi¬ 
nitely; to every law that physics may formulate, reality 
will sooner or laler opi)ose a rude rclutalion in the form of 
a fact; but, indefaligable, physics will improve, modify, and 
complicalo Ihe refuted law” \\\ 290). This woulil he a quite 
correct cxposilion (il ilialeclical maleiialism it the author 
111 inly held lo the exisleiue of this objective realily independ¬ 
ent of humanity. “...The theory of [ihysics is not a purely 
arlilicial system which is convenient today and unsuitable 
tomorrow ... it is a elassiliealion. wbicli becomes more and 
more iialuial, a relleclion, which grows clearer and clearer, 
of the realities that the experimental melliotl cannot con- 
teinplale face lo face" (p. 440). 

In this last phrase ll>e Maehian Diihem fiirts with Kant¬ 
ian idealism; it is as if the way is being opened for a 
method other Ilian the “experimental” one, and as if we 
cannot know liic ‘'Ihings-in-lhcmsch cs ’ ilireclly, immedi¬ 
ately, lace lo face. Ihil if the theory of physics becomes more 
and more nalnral, that means that “nalure,” reality, ‘Te- 
fleeted” by this theory, exists iiulependeiilly of our con- 
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sciousness ^and that is precisely the view of dialectical mate¬ 
rialism. 

a word, the “physical” idealism of today, just as the 
physiological” idealism of yesterday, merely means that 
one school of natural scientists in one branch of natural 
science has slid into a reactionary philosophy, being unable 
to rise directly and at once from metaphysical materialism 
to dialectical materialism.' This step is being made, and will 
be made, by modern physics; but it is making for the only 
true method and the only true philosophy of natural science 
not directly, but by zigzags, not consciously but instinctive¬ 
ly. not clearly perceiving its “final goal,” but drawing 
closer to it gropingly, hesitatingly, and sometimes even with 
Us back turned to it. Modern physics is in travail; it is giv- 


^ The famous chemist, William Ramsay, says: ‘T have been 
frequently asked; ‘But is not electricity a vibration? How can wireless 

explained by the passage of little particles or cor¬ 
puscles? The answer is: ‘Electricity is a thing: it is [/;omsay's italics] 
these minute corpuscles, but when they leave an object, a wave, like 
a wave of light, spreads through the ether, and this wave is used for 

Ramsay. Essays, Biographical and 

Unn f P- *20). Having spoken about the transforma- 

tion of radium into hehum, Ramsay remarks: “At least one so-called 
element can no longer be regarded as ultimate matter, but is itself 
undergoing change into a simpler form of matter” (pp. 159-60). “Now 

certain that negative electricity is a particular form of 
* .1 ^ positive electricity is matter deprived of negative elec- 
il el7i electric matter” ip. 170). “Now what 

two'k^nH^‘*^f V believed, formerly, that there were 

At r one called positive and the other negative. 

Hon R / been possible to answer the ques- 

researches make it probable that what used to be 

Hht •‘leclricity is really a substance. Indeed the relative 

hui drlriu! of .h^ ***"'■'' each is about one seven- 

itv are nln hydrogen.... Atoms of eledric- 

a^d arUde on *‘'^‘^** who write hooks 

wo .M l . P'^'^osophical subjects were capable of thinking thev 

rductd“';o"e/ec;ric!.v''' e,: disappears.” '"fi,er % 

pression of ih.* ir ih’ ^ epistemologically helpless ex- 

mnfnlr n ^ * r science is able lo discover new forms of 

new forms'" 

2i* 
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ing birlh to dialectical materialism. The process of child¬ 
birth is painful. And in addition to a living healthy being, 
there are bound to be produced certain dead products, refuse 
fit only for the garbage-heap. And the entire school of 
“physical idealism,” the entire empirio-crilical philosophy, 
together with empirio-symbolism, enipirio-monism, and so 
on, and so forth, must be regarded as such refusel 


CHAPTER SIX 


EMPIRIO-CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The Russian Machians, as we have already seen, are 
divided into two camps. Mr. V. Chernov and the collabora¬ 
tors of the Russkoye Bogatstvo are downright and consistent 
opponents of dialectical materialism, both in philosophy and 
history. The other company of Machians, in whom we are 
more interested here, are would-he Marxists and try in every 
way to assure their readers that Machism is compatible with 
the historical materialism of Marx and Engels. True, these 
assurances are for the most part nothing but assurances; 
not a single Machian would-be Marxist has ever made the 
slightest attempt to present in any systematic way the real 
trends of the founders of empirio-crilicism in the field of 
the social sciences. We shall dwell briefly on this question, 
turning first to the statements to be found in writings of the 
German empirio-criticists and then to those of their Russian 
disciples. 

1. THE EXCURSIONS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRIO-CRITICISTS INTO 

THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

In 1895, when R-. Avenarius was still alive, there appeared 
in the philosophical journal edited by him an article by his 
disciple, F. Blei, entitled “Metaphysics in Political Econ¬ 
omy.”' All the teachers of empirio-criticism wage war on the 
metaphysics” not only of explicit and conscious philo¬ 
sophical materialism, but also of natural science, which in- 
stincti vely adopts the standpoint of the materialist theory of 

' Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftUche Philosophic, 1895, Bd. 
XIX. S. 378-90, F. Blei, “Die Afetaphgsik in der Nationalokonomie/* 
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knowlcfl^o. The disciple takes up arms against metaphysics 
in political ocoimmy. The fi^ht is directed af?ainsl the most 
varied schools of political economy, but we are interested 
oidy in ihc character of the empirio-crilical argument against 
the school of Marx and Engels. 

“The purpose of tlie present investigation,” writes Franz 
Blei, “is to show that all political economy until now, in 
its endeavour to interpret the phenomena of economic life, 
operates with metaphysical premises: that it .. . ‘derives* the 
‘laws’ governing afi economy from the ‘nature’ of the latter, 
and man is only an incidental factor in relation to these 
‘laws.’... In all its theories political economy has hitherto 
rested on metaphysical grcuinds: all its theories are unhio- 
logical, and therefore unscientidc and worthless for knowl¬ 
edge. . . . The theoreticians do not know what thev are 
building their theories on, what the soil is of which these 
theories are the fruit. They regard themselves as realists 
operating without any premises whatever, for thev are. for¬ 
sooth, dealing with ‘sober’ (niichfernc), ‘practical’ and ‘tan¬ 
gible’ (sinnfiilliffc) economic ])henoinena. . .. And all have 
that family resemblance to many trends in physiology which 
only the same parents— viz., metaphysics and speculation— 
can transmit to their children, in our case to the physiolo¬ 
gists and economists. One school of economists analyses the 
‘phenomena’ of ‘economy’ [Avenarius and his school pul or¬ 
dinary words in q\iotation marks in order to show that they, 
the true philosophers, discern the essentially “metaphysical 
character” of a use of words which is so vulgar and so un- 


vclined by “epistemological analysis”] without placing what 
they find (dns Gcfnndcnc) in this way into relation with the 
behaviour of individuals: the ])bysiologists exclude the 
behaviour of the individual from their investigations as being 


‘actions of the souV (*}Virkimcicn (/er.Seeb’*). while the econo¬ 


mists of this trend declare the behaviour of individuals to 


be negligible in relation to the ‘immanent laws of economy’’ 
(pp. 378-70). With Marx, theory established ‘economic laws’ 
from construed processes, and these ‘laws’ figured in the 
initial section (Initialabschnitt) of the dependent vital scries, 
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while the economic processes figured in the final section 
(Finalabschnitt).... ‘Economy’ was transformed by the econo¬ 
mists into a transcendental category, in which they dis¬ 
covered such ‘laws’ as they wished to discover: the ‘laws* 
of ‘capital’ and ‘labour,’ ‘rent,’ ‘wages’ and ‘profit.’ The econ¬ 
omists transformed man into a Platonic idea—‘capitalist,’ 
‘worker,’ etc. Socialism ascribed to the ‘capitalist’ the charac¬ 
ter of being ‘greedy for profit,’ liberalism ascribed to the 
worker the character of being ‘exacting’—and both' charac¬ 
ters were moreover explained by the ‘operation of the laws 
of capital’” (pp. 381-82). 

“Marx came to the study of French socialism and politi¬ 
cal economy with a socialist world outlook, and his aim 
as regards knowledge was to provide a ‘theoretical founda¬ 
tion’ for his world outlook in order to ‘safeguard’ his initial 
value, lie found the law of value in Ricardo ... but the 
conclusion which the French Socialists had drawn from 
Ricardo could not satisfy Marx in his endeavour to ‘safe¬ 
guard’ his E-value brought into a vilal-difTerence, i.e., his 
‘world outlook,’ for these conclusions had already entered 
as a component part into the content of his initial value in 
the form of ‘indignation at the robbery of the workers,’ and 
so forth. The conclusions were rejected as ‘being formally 
untrue economically’ for they are ‘simply an application of 
morality to political economy.’ ‘But what formally may be 
economically incorrect, may all the same be correct from 
the point of view of world history. If the moral conscious¬ 
ness of the mass declares an economic fact to be unjust, 
that is a proof that the fact itself has been outlived, that 
other economic facts have made their appearance, owing to 
which the former one has become unbearable and untenable. 
Tlwefore, a very true economic content may be concealed 
behind the formal economic incorrectness.’ ” (From Engels’ 
preface to Karl Marx’s The Poverty of Philosophy.) 

Having quoted the above passage from Engels, Blei con¬ 
tinues: “In the above quotation the middle section (Medial- 
abschnitt) of the dependent series which interests us here 
is detached [obgehoben —a technical term of Avenarius’ 
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implying: readied the consciousness, separated off]. After 
the ‘cognition’ that an ‘economic fact’ must be concealed 
bchiiui the ‘inoial consciousness of injustice,’ comes the 
final section [Finalabschnitt: the theory of Marx is a state¬ 
ment, i.e., an E-value, i.e., a vital-ditl'erence which passes 
through three stages, three sections, initial, middle and final: 
Initialabschniti^ Mcdinlobscliiiitt, Finalabschiutt], .. i.e., 

the ‘cognition’ of that ‘economic fact.’ Or, in other words, 
the task now is to ‘find again’ the initial value, his ‘world 
outlook,’ in the ‘economic facts’ in order to ‘safeguard’ the 
initial value. 'This delinite variation of the dependent series 
already contains tlie Marxian metaphysics, regardless of 
liow llie ‘cognized’ appears in the final section (FinaUtb- 
scltnitt). ‘ I lie socialist world outlook,’ as an independent 
E-vnlue, ‘absolute trutli,’ is ‘given a basis’ ‘retrospectively’ 
by means of a ‘special’ theory of knowledge, namely, the 
economic system of Marx and the materialist theory of 
history. . .. By means of the concept of surplus value the 
‘subJectivc’ ‘truth,’ in the Marxian world outlook finds its 
‘objective truth,* in the theory of knowledge of the ‘economic 
categories’—the safeguarding of the initial value is com¬ 
pleted and metaphysics has retrospectively received its cri¬ 
tique of knowledge” (pp. 384-80). 

'I'he reader is probably fuming at us for quoting at such 
length this incredibly trivial rigmarole, this quasi-scientific 
tomfoolery decked out in the terminology of Avenarius. But 
wer (Icn Frind tiyill versfehen, wiifi in Feindcs Lnnde gehen — 
who would know the enemg must go into the enemg's terri¬ 
tory. And B. Avenarius' philosojihical journal is indeed 
enemy territorv for Marxists. And we invite the reader to 


restrain for a minute his legitimate aversion for the bufToons 
of bourgeois science and to analyse the argument of Avena¬ 
rius’ disciple and collaborator. 

Argument nuinlier one: Marx is a “metaphysician” who 
did not grasp the epistemological “critique of concepts.” 
wlio did no! work out a general theory of knowledge and 
wlio simply inserted inatorialism into his “special theory of 
knowledge ” 
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This argument contains nothing original to R!ei person¬ 
ally. We have already seen scores and hundreds of times 
that all the founders of empirio-criticism and all the Russian 
Machians accuse materialism of “metaphysics,” or, more 
accurately, they repeat the hackneyed arguments of the 
Kantians, Humeans and idealists against materialist “meta¬ 
physics,” 

Argument number two: Marxism is as “metaphysical” 
as natural science (physiology). And here again it is not Blei 
who is “responsible” for this argument, but Mach and Ave- 
narius; for it was they who declared war on “natural-histor¬ 
ical metaphysics.” applying that name to the instinctively 
materialist theory of knowledge to which (on their own 
admission and according to the judgment of all who are in 
any way versed in the subject) the vast majority of scientists 
adhere. 

Argument number three: Marxism declares that “per¬ 
sonality” is a quantile neqligeable, a cypher, that man is an 
“incidental factor,” subject to certain “immanent laws of 
economics,” that an analysis des Gefundenen, i.e., of what 
is found, of what is given, etc., is lacking. This argument is 
a complete repetition of the stock of ideas of the empirio- 
critical “principal co-ordination,” i.e., of the idealist crotchet 
in Avenarius’ theory. Blei is absolutely right when he says 
that it is impossible to find the slightest hint of such idealist 
nonsense in Marx and Engels, and that from the standpoint 
of this nonsense Marxism must be rejected completelij, from 
the very beginning, from its fundamental philosophical 
premises. 

Argument number four: Marx’s theory is “unbiological,” 
it is entirely innocent of “vital-differences” and of similar 
spurious biological terms which constitute the “science” of 
the reactionary professor, Avenarius. Blei’s argument is 
correct from the standpoint of Machism, for the gulf between 
Marx’s theory and Avenarius’ “biological” spillikins is indeed 
obvious at once. We shall presently see how the Russian 
Machian would-be Marxists in effect followed in Blei’s foot¬ 
steps. 
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Arj:»iimcn! mimlier five: the partisanship, the partiality 
of Marx’s theory and his preconceived solution. The empirio- 
* crilicisis <ts (t iifhole, and not Bloi alone, claim to he non- 
parti.san holii in philosopliy and in social science. They are 
neither for socialism nor for liberalism. They make no ditTer- 
enliation between the fundamental and irreconcilable trends 
of inatcrialisin and idealism in philosophy, but endeavour 
to rise ahooe them. We have traced this tendency of Mach¬ 
ism through a long series of problems of epistemology, and 
we ought not to be surprised when we encounter it in 
sociology. 

‘'Argument" number six; ridiculing ‘‘objective" truth. 
Blei at once sensed, and rightly sensed, that historical mate¬ 
rialism and Marx’s entire economic doctrine are permeated 
through at)d through by a recognition of objective truth. And 
Blei accurately expressed the tendency of Mach’s and Ave- 
narius’ doctrines, when, precisely because of tbe idea of 
objeclive truth, he, "from the very threshold,” so to speak, 
r(*jecled Marxism by at once declaring that there was abso¬ 
lutely nothing Ix'hind the Marxist leaching save the "subjec¬ 
tive" views of Marx. 

And if our Machians renounce Blei (as they surely will), 

we shall tell them: You must not blame the mirror for 

showing a crooked face. Bloi is a mirror which nccuratelij 

reflocls the fundamental tendencies of empirio-crilicism, and 

a renouncement l)v our Machians would only boar witness 

• • 

to their good intentions—and to their absurd eclectical en¬ 
deavours to combine Marx and Avenarius. 

Let us pass from Btei to Petzoldt. If the former is a 
mere disciple, the latter is declared by outstanding empi- 
rio-crilicists, such as I.essevicb, to be a master. While Blei 
brings up the question of Marxism explicitly, Petzoldt— 
who would not demean himself by dealing with a mere 
Marx or a more Fngels—sets forth in positive form the views 
of empirio-criticism on sociology, which enables us to coni- 
j>are them with Marxism. 

The second volume of Petzoldt’s Einffilining in die Philo- 
sophie (ler reinen Erlalining is entitled "An/ dem Wege 
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zum Dauernden” (“Towards Stability”). The author makes 
•he tendency towards stability the basis of his inveslis’ation. 
“The main features of the ultimate (endgul/ige) slate of sta¬ 
bility of humanity can be inferred in its formal aspect. We 
thus arrive at the foundations of ethics, sesthetics and the 
formal theory of knowledge” (p. iii). “Human development 
bears its goal within itself, it also lends towards a perfect 
(vollkommene) state of stability” (p. 60). The signs of this 
are abundant and varied. For instance, are there many 
violent radicals who do not in their old age become “more 
sensible,” more restrained? True, this “premature stability” 
(p. 62) is characteristic of the philistine. But do not Philis¬ 
tines constitute the “compact majority”? (P. 62.) 

Our philosopher’s conclusion, which he gives in italics, 
is this: “The quintessential feature of all the aims of our 
reasoning and creative activity is slal)ili!y” (p. 72). The 
explanation is: “Many cannot bear to see a key lying ob¬ 
liquely on the table, still less a picture hanging crooked on 
the wall.... And such people are not necessarily^ pedants. .. . 
It is only that they have a feeling that something is not in 
order*^ (p. 72, Petzoldt’s iUlics). In a word, the* “tendency 
to stability is a striving for an extreme, by its nature ulti¬ 
mate. stale” (p. 73). All this is taken from the fifth chapter 
of Volume II entitled “D/e psgchische Tendenz zur Stabili- 
fdf” (“The Psychical Tendency to Stability”). The proofs 
of this tendency are all very weighty. For instance: “A 
striving for an extreme, a highest, in the original spatial 
sense, is pursued by the majority of mountain climbers. It 
is not always the desire for a spacious view or joy in the 
physical exercise of climbing in fresh air and wide nature 
that urges them^ towards the peaks, but also the instinct 
which is deeply ingrained in every organic being to pursue 
an adopted path of activity until a natural aim has been 
achieved (p. 73). Another example: the amount of money 
people will pay to secure a complete collection of postage 
stamps I “It makes one’s head swim to examine the price 
list of a dealer in postage stamps.... And yet nothing is 
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more natural and comprehensible than this urge for stabil¬ 
ity” (P- 74). 

The philostiphically untutored can have no conception of 
the breadth of the principles of stability and of economy of 
thought. Petzoldt develops his “theory” in detail for the 
profane. “Sympathy is an expression of the immediate need 
for a stale of stability,” runs § 28. “Sympathy is not a repe¬ 
tition, a duplication of the observed sulTering, but suffering 
on account of this sufTering.., . The greatest emphasis must 
be placed on the immediacy of sympathy. If we admit this 
we thereby admit that the welfare of others can concern a 
man just as immediately and fundamentally as his own wel¬ 
fare, and we thus at the same lime reject every utilitarian and 
eudemonislic foundation of ethics. Thanks to its longing 
for stability and oeace, human nature is not fundamentally 
evil, but anxious to help.... 

“The immediacy of sympathy is frequently manifested 
in the immediacy of help. The rescuer will often fling him-' 
self without thought to save a drowning man. He cannot 
bear tlie sight of a person struggling with death; he forgets 
his other duties and risks his own life and the life of his 
near ones in order to save the useless life of some degraded 
drunkard; in other words, under certain circumstances svm- 
pathy can drive one to actions that are morally unjusti¬ 
fiable.” 

And scores and hundreds of pages of empirio-critical 
philosophy are lilled with such unutterable plalitudesi 

Morality is deduced from the concept “moral state of 
stability.” (The second section of Volume II: “D/e Daiier- 
bcstdndc der .See/e” [“Stable Stales of the Soul”], Chapter t, 
“Vom ethischen Daiierhcstande*' [“On Ethical Stable 
States”]) “The slate of stability, according to the very con¬ 
cept of it, contains no conditions of change in any of its com¬ 
ponents. From this it at once follows that it can contain no 
possibility of u>nr ... ” (p. 202). “Economic and social equal¬ 
ity is implied in the conception of the final (endgCdtig), 
stable state” (p. 213). This “state of stability” is derived not 
from religion but from “science.” The “majority” cannot 
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bring it about, as the socialists suppose, nor can the power 
of the socialists “help humanity” (p. 207). Oh, nol—it is 
“free development” that will lead to the ideal. Are not, in¬ 
deed, the profits of capital decreasing and are not wages 
constantly increasing? (p. 223). All the assertions about 
“wage slavery” are untrue (p. 229). A slave’s leg could be 
broken with impunity—but now? No, “moral progress” is 
beyond doubt; look at the university settlements in England, 
at the Salvation Army (p. 230), at the German “ethical so¬ 
cieties.” In the name of “aesthetic stability” (chapter II, 
section 2) “romanticism” is rejected. But romanticism em¬ 
braces all forms of inordinate extension of the ego, idealism, 
metaphysics, occultism, solipsism., egoism, the “forcible coer¬ 
cion of the minority by the majority” and the “social-demo¬ 
cratic ideal of the organisation of all labour by the state” 
(pp. 240-41)/ 

The sociological excursions of Blei, Petzoldt and Mach 
are but an expression of the infinite stupidity of the philis¬ 
tine, smugly retailing the most hackneyed rubbish under 
cover of a new “empirio-criticar systematisation and ter¬ 
minology. A pretentious cloak of verbal artifices, clumsy 
devices in syllogistic, subtle scholasticism, in a word, as in 
epistemology, so in sociology—the same reactionary content 
under the same flamboyant signboard. 

Let us now turn to the Russian Machians. 


2. HOW BOGDANOV CORRECTS AND “DEVELOPS” MARX 


In his article “The Development of Life in Nature and 
Society” (From the Psychology of Society, 1902, p. 35, et 
seq.), Bogdanov quotes the well-known passage from the 


? ** same spirit that Mach expresses himself in favour of 

he bureaucratic socialism of Popper and Menger, which guarantees 
he freedom of the indwidual,” whereas, he opines, the doctrine of 
the Social-Democrats, which “compares unfavourably” with this so- 
cialism threatens a “slavery even more universal and more oppressive 

than that of a monarchical or oligarchical state.” See Erkenntnis und 
Irrtum, 2. AuOage, 1906, S. 80-81. 
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preface lo the Critique of Political Economy, where the 
“great sociologist/’ i.e., Marx, expounds the principles of 
historical nialeiialisin. Having quoted Marx's words, Bog¬ 
danov declares that the “old fornuilation of historical mon¬ 
ism, witliout ceasing to be basically true, no longer fully 
salislies us” (p. 37) The author wishes, therefore, to correct 
tlie iiieory, or lo (levelo[) it, startiny, however, from the [ouiu 
(lotions of the theory. I’he author's chief conclusion is as 
follows: 

■*\Ve have shown that social forms belong to the com¬ 
prehensive (jciuis —biological adaptations. But we have not 
thereby defined the province of social forms; for a defini¬ 
tion, not only the genus, but also the species must be estab¬ 
lished. .. . In their struggle for existence men can unite 
only with the helt) of consciousness: without consciousness 
there can be no intercourse, lienee, social life in all its manh 
festations is a consciously psychical life. . . . Society is insep- 
ara))le from consciousness. Social being and social con- 
scioiisncss are, in the exact weaning of these terms, identb 
c(d'' ([)p. 50, 51, Bogdanov’s italics). 

I’hat this conclusion is absolutely alien lo Marxism has 
been pointed out by Orthodox (Philosophical Essays, St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, loot), p. 183). But Bogdanov responded simply by 
abuse, picking upon an error in ((uotalion: instead of “in 
ibe c\a( t nuaning of these It rins,” Orthodox had quoted “in 
llie full meaning of these terms.” This error was indeed 
commilUal. and Ihe author had every right lo correct it; but 
io raise a cry “nuitilalion,” “sid>slitution.” and so forth 
[Empirio-Motiisni, Book 111, p. xliv), is simply lo obscure 
the essence of the point at issue by wrelclual words. What¬ 
ever “exatd ' meaning Bogdanov mav have invented for the 
terms “social heing” and “social consciousness.” there can 
he no doidd that (he slatiincnl sve have ipiolcd is not cor- 
rtcf. “Social being” ami ”so('ial conscituisncss” are not 
identical, jusi as lu'ing in general and consciousness in gen¬ 
eral arc not iilcnlical. from Ihc tael lluit in Ibe'ir inter¬ 
course men act as con>cions beings, it docs not follow that 
se)cial consciousness is identical with social being, la all 
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social formations of any complexity—and in the capitalist 
social formation in particular—people in their intercourse 
are not conscious of what kind of social relations are being 
formed, in accordance with what laws they develop, etc. 
For instance, a peasant when he sells his grain enters into 
“intercourse” with the world producers of grain in the 
world market, but he is not conscious of it; nor is he con¬ 
scious of the kind of social relations that are formed on the 
basis of exchange. Social consciousness reflects social be- 
ing—that is Marx’s leaching. A reflection may be an ap¬ 
proximately true copy of the reflected, but to speak of 
identity is absurd. Consciousness in general reflects being— 
that is a general principle of all materialism. It is impos¬ 
sible not to see its direct and inseparable connection with 
the principle of historical materialism: social consciousness 
reflects social being. 

Bogdanov s attempt imperceptibly to correct and develop 
Marx in the “spirit of his principles” is an obvious distor¬ 
tion of these materialist principles in the spirit of idealism. 
It would be ludicrous to deny it. Let us recall Bazarov’s 
exposition of empirio-crilicism (not empirio-monisin, oh 
no!—there is such a wide, wide dilference between these 


“systems”!): “sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us.” This is plain idealism, a plain theory of the identity of 
consciousness and being. Hecall, further, the formulation of 
W. Schuppe, the immanenlist (who swore and vowed as 
fervently as Bazarov and Co. that he was not an idealist, and 


who with no less vigour than Bogdanov insisted on the very 
“exact” meaning of his terms) : “being is consciousness.” 
Now compare this with the refutation of Marx’s historical 


materialism by the inimanenlist Schubert-Soldern: “Every 
material process of production is always an act of conscious¬ 
ness on the part of its observer.... In its epistemological 
aspect, it is not the external process of production that is 
the primary (prius)^ but the subject or subjects; in other 
words, even the purely material process of production does 
not lead us out of the general connection of consciousness 
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(ISeivuptseinszusammenhong)” (See Das menic/i/zc/ie Gluck 
and die soziale I'rage, S. 293, 295-96.) 

Bogdanov may curse the malcrialists as much as he 
pleases lor ‘ imililaling his thoughts," but no curses will alter 
the simple and plain fact. The correction of Marx's theory 
and the development of Marx supposedly in the spirit of 
Marx by the “empii io-monist” Bogdanov m no essential res¬ 
pect dilfer from the way the idealist and epistemological 
solipsist Schubert-Soldcrn endeavours to refute Marx, bog- 
danov assures us that he is not an idealist. Schubert-Solderu 
assures us that lie is a realist (Bazarov even believed him). 
In our lime a philosoi)her has to declare himself a “realist” 
and an “enemy of idealism." It is about lime you understood 
this, Messrs. Machiansl 

The iinmanenlists, the einpirio-crilicists and the empirio- 
monist all argue over particulars, over details, over the for¬ 
mulation of idealism^ whereas we from the very outset re¬ 
ject all the principles of their philosophy common to this 
trinity. Let Bogdanov, accepting in the best sense and with 
the best of intentions all the conclusions of Marx, preach the 
“identity” of social being and social consciousness; we shall 
say: Bogdanov minus “empirio-inonism” (or rather, minus 
Machism) is a Marxist. For this theory of the identity of 
social being and social consciousness is sheer nonsense and 
an (d)solufely reavliomtnj theory. If certain people reconcile 
it with Marxism, with Marxist behaviour, we must admit 
that these people are better than Iheir theory, but we cannot 
justify outrageous Iheoretical distortions of Marxism. 

Bogilanov reconciles his theory wilh Marx’s conclusions, 
and sacrilices eleinenlarv consislencv for the sake of these 
conclnsions, Fvery indiviilual |iroducer in the world eco¬ 
nomic SYslein realises that he is introducing a certain change 
into the technique of production; every owner realises that 
he exchanges certain proilucts for others; but these produc¬ 
ers and these owners do not realise that in doing so they ore 
thereby changing soci<d being. The sum total of these 
changes in all their ramilications in the cai>ilalisl world econ¬ 
omy could iu>l be grasped even by seventy Marxes. Ihe 
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paramount thing is that the laws of these changes have been 
discovered, that the objective logic of these changes and 
their historical development have at bottom and in the main 
been disclosed—objective, not in the sense that a society of 
conscious beings, men, could exist and develop iiidept'ud- 
ently of the existence of conscious beings (and it is only 
such trifles that Bogdanov stresses by his “theory’'), but in 
the sense that social being is independent of the social con¬ 
sciousness of men. The fact that you live and conduct your 
business, beget children, produce products and exchange 
them, gives rise to an objectively necessary chain of events, 
a chain of development, which is independent of your social 
consciousness, and is never grasped by the latter completely. 
Ihe highest task of humanity is to comprehend the objective 
logic of economic evolution (the evolution of social life) in 
its general and fundamental features, so that it may be pos¬ 
sible to adapt to it one’s social consciousness and the con¬ 
sciousness of the advanced classes of all capitalist countries 
in as definite, clear and critical a fashion as possible, 

Bogdanov admits all this. And what does this mean? It 
means in effect that his theory of the “identity of social 
being and social consciousness” is thrown overboard, that it 
becomes an empty scholastic appendage, as empty, dead and 
useless as the “theory of general substitution” or the doc¬ 
trine of “elements,” “introjection” and the rest of the 
Machian rigmarole. But the “dead lay hold of the living’*; 
the dead scholastic appendage, in spite of and independently 
of the consciousness of Bogdanov, converts his philosophy 
into a serviceable tool of the Schubert-Solderns and other 
reactionaries, who in a* thousand different keys, from a 
hundred professorial chairs, disseminate this dead thing as 
a living thing, direct it against the living thing, for the pur¬ 
pose of stifling it. Bogdanov personally is a sworn enemy of 
reaction in general and of bourgeois i*eaction in particular. 
Bogdanov’s “substitution” and theory of the “identity of 
social being and social consciousness” serve this reaction. 
It is sad, but true. 

Materialism in general recognises objectively real being 
22 -731 
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(matter) as independent of the consciousness, sensation, ex¬ 
perience, etc., of humanity. Historical materialism recognises 
social being as independent of the social consciousness of 
humanity. In both cases consciousness is only the reflection 
of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, perfectly 
exact) reflection of it. From this Marxian philosophy, which 
is cast from a single piece of steel, you cannot elimmate one 
basic premise, one essential part, without departing from 
objective truth, without falling a prey to a bourgeois-reac¬ 
tionary falsehood. 

Here are further examples of how the dead philosophy 
of idealism lays hold of the living Marxist Bogdanov. 

The article "What Is Idealism?” 1901 [ibid., p. 11 et 
seq.): “We arrive at the following conclusion: both where 
people agree in their judgments of progress and where they 
disagree, the basic meaning of the idea of progress is the 
same, namely, increasing comfdeteness and harmony of 
conscious life. Tins is the objective content of the concept 
progress.... If we now compare the psychological formu¬ 
lation of the idea of progress thus arrived at with the pre¬ 
viously explained biological formulation [“the biological 
progress is an increase in the sum-total of life” p. 14], 
we shall easily convince ourselves that the former fully coin¬ 
cides with the latter and can be deduced from it_And 

since social life amounts to the psychical life of members 
of society, here too the content of the idea of progress is the 
same—the increase in the completeness and harmony of life; 
only we must add: the social life of men. And, of course, the 
idea of social progress never had and cannot have any other 
content” (p. 1(5). 

”We have loiind ... that idealism expresses the victory 
in the human soul of moods more social over moods less 
social, that a progressive ideal is a reflection of the socially 
progressive tendency in the idealist psychology” (p. 32). 

It need hardly be said that all this play with biology and 
sociology contains not a grain of Marxism. Both in Spencer 
and Mikhailovsky one may find any number of definitions 
not a whit worse than this, delining noUiing but the “good 
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intentions” of the author and betraying a complete lack of 
understanding of “what is idealism” and wliat materialism. 

The author begins Book III of Empirio-Monism, the ar¬ 
ticle “Social Selection (Foundations of Method),” 1906, by 
refuting the “eclectic socio-bio!ogical attempts of Lange, 
Ferri, Woltmann and many others” (p. 1), and on page 
15 we find the following conclusion of the “enquiry”: “\Ve 
can formulate the fundamental connection between energet¬ 
ics and social selection as follows: 

'"Every act of social selection represents an increase or 
decrease of the energy of the social complex concerned. In 
the former case we have 'positive selection/ in the latter 
‘negative selection.' (Author’s italics.) 

And such unutterable trash is served out as Marxisml 
Can one imagine anything more sterile, lifeless and scho¬ 
lastic than this string of biological and energeticist terms 
that contribute nothing, and can contribute nothing, in the 
sphere of the social sciences? There is not a shadow of 
concrete economic enquiry here, not a hint of the Marxian 
method, the method of dialectics and the world outlook of 
materialism, only a mere invention of definitions and at¬ 
tempts to fit them into the ready-made conclusions of 
Marxism. The rapid growth of the productive forces of 
capitalist society is undoubtedly an increase in the energy 
of the social whole. ...” The second half of the phrase is 
undoubtedly a simple repetition of the first half expressed in 
meaningless terms which seem to lend “profundity” to the 
question, but which in reality in no way dilfer from the 
eclectic biologico-sociological attempts of Lange and Co.l 
.. . but the disharmonious character of this process leads 
to its culmination in a ‘crisis,’ in a vast waste of productive 
forces, in a sharp decrease of energy: ‘positive selection’ is 
replaced by ‘negative selection’” (p. 18). 

In what way does this differ from Lange? A biologico- 
energeticist label is tacked on to ready-made conclusions on 
the subject of crises, without any concrete material whatever 
being added and without the nature of crises being eluci¬ 
dated. All this is done with the very best intentions, for the 
22 * 
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author wishes to corroborate and give greater depth to 
Marx's conclusions; but in point of fact he only ditutes them 
witli an intolerably dreary and lifeless scholasticism. The 
only “Marxism" here is a repetition of an already known 
conclusion, and all the “new" proof of it, all this '^social 
cncrfjclics'^ (p. 34) and “social selection" is but a mere col¬ 
lection of luonls and a sheer mockery of Marxism. 


Hogdanov is not engaged in a Marxian enquiry at all; 
all he is tioing is to reclolhc results already obtained by the 
Marxian cn(|uiry in a biological and energclicist terminology. 
The whole attempt is worthless from beginning to end, for 
the concepts “selcclion," “assimilation and dissimilation” of 
energy, the energetic balance, and so forth, are, when ap- 
plieil to the sphere of the social sciences, but empty phrases. 
In fact, an eiuptiry into social phenomena and an elucida¬ 
tion of the method of the social sciences cannot be under¬ 


taken with the aid of these concepts. Nothing is easier than 
to lack the labels of “cnergelics" or “biologico-sociology” 
on to such phenomena ns crises, revolutions, the class 
struggle and so forth; but neither is there anything more 
slerile, more scholastic and lifeless than such an occupation. 
The important thing is not that Bogdanov tries to fit all his 
results and conclusions into the Marxian theory—or “near¬ 
ly" all (we have seen the “correction" he made on the sub¬ 
ject of the relation of social being to social consciousness)— 
but that the methods of fitting—this “social energetics”—are 
thoroughlv false and in no wav differ from the methods of 


Lange. 

“Herr Lange {Ueber die Arbciterfrarie iisw. 2. Auflage),” 
Marx wrote to Kugelmann on June 27, 1870, “sings my 
praises loudly, but with the object of making himself im- 
porlant. Ilerr Lange, you sec. has made a great discovery. 
'I'he whole of history can be brought under a single great 
nalural law. This natural law is the phrase (in this applica¬ 
tion Darwin’s expression becomes nothing but a phrase) 
‘the struggle for life,’ and the content of this phrase is the 
Malthusian law of population, or, rather, over-population. 
So, instead of analysing the struggle for life as represented 
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historically in vai'ying and definite forms of society, all 
lliat has to i)e done is to translate every concrete sirnggie 
into the phrase ‘struggle for life,’ and lliis ])hiase itself into 
the Maltiiusian population fantasy. One must admit that 
this is a very impressive meliiod—for swaggering, sham- 
scientific, bombastic ignorance and intellectual laziness. 

Tlie basis of Marx's criticism of Lange is not that Lange 
foists Malthusianism in particular upon sociologj^ but that 
the transfer of biological concepts in general to the sphere 
of the social sciences is a phrase. Whether the transfer is 
undertaken with ‘‘good” intentions, or willi the purpose of 
bolstering up false sociological conclusions, the phrase none 
the less remains a phrase. i.\nd Bogdanov's “social energet¬ 
ics,” his coupling of the doctrine of social selection with 
Marxism, is just such a phrase. 

Just as in epistemology Mach and Avenarius did not 
develop idealism, but only overlaid the old idealist errors 
with a bombastic terminological rigmarole (“elements,” 
“principal co-ordination,’* “introjection,” etc.), so in sociol¬ 
ogy. even when there is sincere sympathy for Marxist con¬ 
clusions, empirio-criticism results in a distortion of historical 
materialism by means of empty and bombastic cnergelicist 
and biological verbiage. 

A historical peculiarity of modern Russian Machism (or 
rather of the Machian epidemic among a section of the 
Social-Democrats) is the following. Feuerbach was a “mate¬ 
rialist below and an idealist above”; this to a certain 
extent applies also to Buchner, Vogt, Moleschott and Diih- 
ring, with the essential difference that all these philosophers 
were pygmies and wretched bunglers compared with 
Feuerbach., 

Marx and Engels, as they grew out of Feuerbach and 
matured in the fight against the bunglers, naturally paid 
most attention to crowning the structure of philosophical 
materialism, that is, not to the materialist epistemology but 


* See English translation of the Letters to Dr. Kugelmann, 1934, 
p. Ill.— Trans. 
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to t])e matorialist conceplion of history. That is why Marx 
and Engels laid the emphasis in their works rather on d/a- 
Icciical materialism than on dialectical materialism, why 
they insisted rather on historical materialism than on histor¬ 
ical materialism. Oiir would-be Marxist Machians approached 
Marxism in an entirely difTcrent historical period, at a 
time when bourgeois philosophers were particularly specialis¬ 
ing in epistemology, and having assimilated in a one-sided 
and mutilated form certain of the component parts of dia¬ 
lectics (relativism, for instance) directed their attention 

chieflv to a defence or restoration of idealism below and not 
% 

of idealism above. At any rale, positivism in general, and 
Machism in particular, have been much more.concerncd with 
subtly falsifying epistemology, assuming the guise of materi¬ 
alism and concealing their idealism under a pseudo-material- 
isl terminology, and have paid comparatively little attention 
to the philosophy of history. Our Machians did not under¬ 
stand Marxism because they happened to approach it from 
the other side, so to speak, and they have assimilated—and 

at limes not so much assimilated as learnt bv role—Marx’s 

% 

economic and historical theory, without clearly apprehend¬ 
ing its foundation, vi:., philosophical materialism. And the 
result is that Bogdanov and Co. deserve to be called Russian 
Biichners and Diihrings turned inside out. They want to be 
materialists above, but are unable to rid themselves of mud¬ 
dled idealism below! In the case of Bogdanov, “above** there 
is historical materialism, vulgarised, it is true, and much 
corrupted by idealism, “below” there is idealism, disguised 
in Marxist terminology and decked out in Marxist words. 
“Socially organised experience,*' “collective labour process,** 
and so forth are Marxist words, but they are only ivords, 
concealing an idealist philosophy that declares things to be 
complexes of “elements,” of sensations, the external world 
to be “experience.” or an “empirio-symbol” of mankind, 
physical nature to be a “product” of the “psychical,** and so 
on and so forth. 

An ever subtler falsification of Marxism, an ever sub¬ 
tler presentation of anti-materialist doctrines under the guise 
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of Marxism—this is the characteristic feature of modern revi¬ 
sionism in political economy, in questions of tactics and in 
philosophy generally, both in epistemology and in sociology. 

3. SUVOROV’S “FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY” 

The Studies the Philosophy of Marxism, the con¬ 

cluding article in which is the one by Comrade S. Suvorov 
mentioned above, by very reason of the collective nature of 
the book constitutes an unusually potent bouquet. When 
you have, at one lime and side by side the utterances of 
Bazarov, who says that according to Engels “sense-percep¬ 
tion is the reality existing outside us,” of Berman, who de¬ 
clares the dialectics of Marx and Engels to be mysticism, of 
Lunacharsky, who goes to the length of religion, of Yushkc- 
vich, who introduces “the Logos into the irrational stream 
of experience,” of Bogdanov, who calls idealism the philos¬ 
ophy of Marxism, of Helfond, who purges J. Dietzgen of 
materialism, and lastly, of S. Suvorov with his article 
“Foundations of Social Philosophy”—you at once get the 
“aroma” of the new alignment. Quantity has passed into 
quality. The “seekers,” who had heretofore been seeking 
separately in individual articles and books, have come out 
with a veritable pronunciamento. Individual disagreements 
among them are obliterated by the very fact of their collect¬ 
ive appearance against (and not “in”) the philosophy of 
Marxism, and the reactionary features of Machism as a cur¬ 
rent become manifest. 

Under these circumstances, Suvorov’s article is all the 
more interesting for the fact that the author is neither an 
empirio-monist nor an empirio-criticist, but simply a “real¬ 
ist.” What relates him, therefore, to the rest of the company 
is not what distinguishes Bazarov, Yushkevich and Bogda¬ 
nov as philosophers, but what they all have in common 
against dialectical materialism. A comparison of the socio¬ 
logical arguments of this “realist” with the arguments of 
the empirio-monist will help us to depict their common ten¬ 
dency. 
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Suvorov writes: “In the f»radation of the laws that regu¬ 
late the world process, the particular and complex become 
reduced to the general and simple, and all of them are sub¬ 
ordinate to the universal law of development— the law of 
the econowif of forces. Tlie essence of this law is that a 
sijstem of forces is the wore capable of consernntion and 
deuclopment the less its c.rpen(Iiture, tliC greater its occii- 
mulafion and the more effectinelg expenditure aids accumu- 
lotion. I'he forms of mobile equilibrium, which long ago 
evoked the idea of objective expediency (the solar system, 
the cycle of terrestrial phenomena, the process of life), arise 
and develop by virtue of the conservation and accumula¬ 
tion of the energy inherent in them—by virtue of their in¬ 
trinsic economy. The law of economy of forces is the unify- 

% 

ing and regulating principle of all development—inorganic, 
biological and social” (p. 203, author's italics). 


With what remarkable ease do our “positivists** and 

“realists” turn out “universal laws”I What a pity these laws 

are no whit better than those turned out so easily and 

% 

swiftly by Eugen Diihring. Suvorov's “universal law** is just 
as empty and bombastic a phrase as Diihring’s universal 
laws. Try to apply this law to the tirst of the three fields 
mentioned by the author—inorganic development. You will 
see that no “economy of forces” apart from the law of the 
conservation and transformation of energy can be applied 
here, let alone applied “universally.” And the author had 
already disposed of the law of the “conservation of energy,” 
had already mentioned it (p. 292) as a separate law.' WTiat 


* It is charnrtorisllc thnt Suvorov calls the discovery of the law 
of tlie conservation and transformation of energy “the establishment 
of tin* basic principles of cner(j* tics" (p. 2021. Has our wouM-he Marx¬ 
ist “realist” ever beard of the fact that the vulgar materialists. Buchner 
and Co., and the dialectical materialist. Engels, regarded this law as 
the establistunent of the basic principles of wntcriatism^ Has our 
“realist" ever rellecled on the meaning of this difference? He has not; 
Uo has merely followed the fashion, repealed Ostwald, and that is all. 
That is Just the trouble: “realists” like this succumb to fashion, while 
Engels, for inslanee. assimilated the, to him, new term, energy, and 
began to employ it in 1885 (Preface to the 2nd ed. of AntbDiihring) 
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then remained in the field of inorganic development apart 
from this law? Where are the additions or complicalions, or 
new discoveries, or new facts which entitled the author to 
modify (“perfect'*) the law of tlie conservation and tiansfor- 
mation of energy into the law of the ‘^economif of forces”? 
There are no such facts or discoveries; Suvorov does not 
even hint at them. He simply—to make it look impressive, 
as Turgenev’s Bazarov' used to say—nourished his pen and 
forth came a new “universal law” of “real-monistic philos¬ 
ophy” (p. 292). That’s the slufi' we are made of! How are 
we worse than Diihring? 

Take the second field of development—the biological. In 
this field, where the development of organisms takes place 
by the struggle for existence and selection, is it the law of 
the economy of forces or the “law” of the wastage of forces 
that is universal? But never mind! “Real-monistic philos¬ 
ophy” can interpret the “meon/nr/” of a universal law in 
one field in one way and in another field in another way, for 
instance, as the development of higher organisms from 
lower. What does it matter if the universal law is thus trans¬ 
formed into an empty phrase—the principle of “monism” 
is preserved. And in the third field (the social), the “uni¬ 
versal law” can be interpreted in a third sense—as the devel¬ 
opment of productive forces. That is why it is a “universal 
law”—so that it can be made to cover anything you please. 

“Although social science is still young, it already pos¬ 
sesses both a solid foundation and definite generalisations; 
in the nineteenth century it reached a theoretical level—and 
this constitutes Marx’s chief merit. He elevated social science 
to the level of a social theory [Engels said that Marx trans¬ 
formed socialism from a utopia into a science, but this is 
not enough for Suvorov. It will sound more impressive if 


and in 1888 (Ludwig Feuerbach), but to employ it equally with the 
concepts “force” and “motion” and along with them. Engels was able 
to enrich his materialism by adopting a new terminology. The “realists” 
and other muddleheads seized upon the new term without noticing the 
difference between materialism and energetics! 

* In Fathers and Sons, — Trans. 
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we disfinrjiush theonj from science (was there a social 
science l)efore Marx?)—and no harm is done if the distinc¬ 
tion is absurd!). 

.. by establishing the fundamcntallaw of social dynam¬ 
ics according? to which the evolution of productive forces 
is llic determining principle of all economic and social dev¬ 
elopment. But the development of pioductive forces cor¬ 
responds In the i^rowlh of the productivity of labour, to the 
relative reduction in expenditure and the increase in the ac¬ 
cumulation of eneri*y [see how fertile the “real-monistic 
philosophy" is: a new, cnergelicist, foundation for Marxism 
has been created!) ... this is the economic principle. Thus, 
Marx made the principle of the economy of forces the foun¬ 
dation of the social llieory... 

This “thus" is truly superb! Because Marx has a political 
economy, let us therefore chew the word “economy," and 
call the cud “real-monistic philosophy"! 

No, Marx did not make any principle of the economy 

of forces the basis of his theorv. These are absurdities in- 

% 

vented by people who covet the laurels of Eugen Diihring. 
Marx gave an absolutely precise definition of the concept 
“growth of productive forces," and he studied the concrete 
process of this growth. Rut Suvorov invented a new word 
to designate the concept analysed by Marx; and his inven¬ 
tion was a very unhappy one and only confused matters. 
For Suvorov did not explain what is meant by the "econ¬ 
omy of forces." how it can be measured, how this concept 
can be applied, what precise and definite facts it embraces;— 
and this cannot be explained, because it is a muddle. Listen 
to this: 

“... This law of social economy is not only the principle 
of the internal unitv of social science [can you make any- 
thing of this, render?), but also the connecting link between 
social theory and the general theory of being" (p. 204). 

Well, well, here we have “the general theory of being” 
once more discovered by S. Suvorov, after it has already 
been discovered many times and in the most varied forms 
bv numerous representatives of scholastic philosophy. We 
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congratulate the Russian Machians on this new “general 
theory of being”! Let us hope that their next collective work 
will be entirely devoted to the demonstration and develop¬ 
ment of this great discovery! 

The way our representative of realistic, or real-monistic, 
philosophy expounds Marx’s theory will be seen from the 
following example: “In general, the productive forces of 
men form a genetic gradation [ugh!] and consist of their 
labour energy, harnessed elemental forces, culturally modi¬ 
fied nature and the instruments of labour which make up 
the technique of production. ... In relation to the process 
of labour tliese forces perform a purely economic function; 
they economise labour energy and increase the productivity 
of its expenditure” (p. 298). Productive forces perform an 
economic function in relation to the process of labour! This 
is just as though one were to say that vital forces perform 
a vital function in relation to the process of life. This is 
not expounding Marx; this is clogging up Marxism with an 
incredible clutter of words. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the clutter contained 
in Suvorov’s article. “The socialisation of a class is expressed 
in the growth of its collective power over both people and 
their properly” (p. 313). “...The class struggle aims at 
establishing forms of e^ilibrium between social forces” 
(p. 322). Social dissension, enmity and struggle are essen- 
tiallv negative, anti-social phenomena. “Social progress, in 
its basic content, is the growth of social relations, of the 
social connections between people” fp. 328). One could fill 
volumes with collections of such banalities—and the repre¬ 
sentatives of bourgeois sociology are filling volumes with 
them. But to pass them off as the philosophy of Marxism— 
that is going too far! If Suvorov’s article were an experi¬ 
ment in popularising Marxism, one would not judge it ver^' 
severely. Everyone would admit that the author’s intentions 
were of the best but that the experiment was unsuccessful. 
And that would be the end of it. But when a group of Mach¬ 
ians present us with such stuff and call it the Foundations 
of Social Philosophy, and when ^ve see the same methods of 
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“dovt'lopin?’” Marxism employed in Bogdanov’s philosophic¬ 
al hooks, we arrive at llie inevitable conclusion that there 
is an inlimate connection luMween reactionary epistemology 
and reaclionary ellorls in sociology. 


4. PARTIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 

BLOCKHEADS 


It remains for us to examine the relation between 
Machism and religion, lint this broadens into the question 
of whether there are parties generally in philosophy, and 
wlial is meant by non-partisanship in philosophy. 

Throughout tlie preceding exposition, in connection with 
evcrv problem of epistemology touched upon and in con¬ 
nection with every philosophical question raised by the new 
physics, wc traced the struggle between matcridUsm and 
idealism. Bcliind the mass of new terminological devices, be¬ 
hind the litter of erudite scholasticism, wc invariably dis¬ 


cerned lino i)iinripal alignments, two fundamental trends 
in Hie solution of pbiIosn|)bical problems. Whether nature, 
matter, the pliysical, the external world lie taken as primary, 
and mind, spirit, sensation (experience—as Hie widespread 
terminology of our lime has it). Hie psychical, etc., he re¬ 
garded as secondary—that is the root question which in 
[act continues to divide the jihilosophers into two great 
camps. The source of thousands upon thousands of mis¬ 
takes and of the confu.sion reigning in this siihere is the fact 
that henealh the envelope of terms, definitions, scholastic 
devices and verbal artifices, these two fundamental trends 
arc onerlooked. (Bogdanov, for instance, refuses to acknowl¬ 
edge his idealism, because, you see. instead of the “mela- 
physical" concepts ‘‘nature'' and “mind," he has taken the 
“experienHal" physical and psychical. A word has been 


changed!) 

The genius of Marx and Engels consisted in the very 
fact that in the course of a long period, neartg half a cen- 
tiinj, they developed materialism, that they further 
vanced one fundamental trend in philosophy, that they did 
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not confine tliemselves to reiterating epistemological prob¬ 
lems lliat had already been solved, but consistently ap¬ 
plied—and showed hoiv to apply —this same materialism in 
the sphere ol the social sciences, mercilessly brushing aside 
as litter and rubbish the pretentious rigmarole, the innumer¬ 
able attempts to “discover ” a “new” line in philosophy, to 
invent a “new” trend and so I'oiTh, The verbal nature of 
such attempts, the scholastic play with new philosopliical 
“isms,” the clogging of the issue by pretentious devices, the 
inability to comprehend and clearly present the struggle 
between the two fundamental epistemological trends—this 
is what Marx and Engels persistently pursued and fought 
against throughout their entire activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century.” And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., the 
founder of scientific socialism, the founder of modern mate¬ 
rialism, which is immeasurably richer in content and in¬ 
comparably more consistent than all preceding forms of 
materialism, even at that time Marx pointed out with amaz¬ 
ing clarity the basic trends in philosophy. Karl Griin quotes 
a letter from Marx to Feuerbach dated October 20, 1843, in 
which Marx invites Feuerbach to write an article for the 
Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbdcher against Schelling. This 
Schelling, writes Marx, is a shallow braggart with his claims 
to having embraced and transcended all previous philosoph¬ 
ical trends. “To the French romanticists and mystics he 
[Schelling] says: I am the union of philosophy and theology; 
to the French materialists: I am the union of the flesh and 
the idea; to the French sceptics: I am the destroyer of dog¬ 
matism.”^ That the “sceptics,” be they called Humeans or 
Kantians (or, in the twentieth century, Machians), cry out 
against the “dogmatism” of both materialism and idealism, 
Marx at that time already realised; and, without letting 
himself be diverted by any one of a thousand wretched 


1 Karl Griin, Ludwig Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechsel und 
Nachlass, sowie in seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklung, 
Bd. 1, Leipzig 1874, S. 361. 
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liUle pliilosopliical systems, he was able with the help of 
Feuerbach to take the direct materialist road as against 
idealism. Tliirly years later, in the afterword to the second 
edition of the lirsl volume of Capital, Marx just as clearly 
and delinilely contrasted his materialism to liegel’s ideal¬ 
ism, the most consistent and developed idealism of all; he 
contemptuously brushed Comtian ‘’positivism” aside and 
dubbed as wretched epigoni the contemporary philosophers 
who imagined that they liad destroyed Hegel when in reality 
they had reverted to a repetition of the pre-llegelian errors 
of Kant and Hume. Iji the teller to Kugelmann of June 27, 
1870, Marx refers contemptuously to ‘‘Biichner, Lange, 
Diihring, Fechner, etc.,” because they understood nothing 
of Hegel's dialectics and treated him with scorn.^ And 
linally, lake the various philosophical ultcrances by Marx in 
Capital and other woi ks, and you will lind an invariable 
basic motif, u/z,, insistence upon materialism and contemp¬ 
tuous derision of all ol>scurily. of all confusion and all de¬ 
viations towards idealism. All Marx's philosophical uller- 
ances revolve within these fimdamcnlal opposites, and, in the 
eyes of professorial philosoi>hy, their defect lies in this 
“narrowness" and “one-sidedness.” As a matter of fact, this 
refusal to recognise the hybriil ])rojecls for reconciling 
materialism and idealism constitutes the great merit of 
Marx, who moved forward along a sharply-defined philo- 
sophical road. 

Fulirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly and 
clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist line in regard to 
all (piestions, without, either in 1878, 1888, or 1892, taking 
seriously the endless attempts to “transcend” the “one-sided¬ 
ness” ol materialism and idealism, to proclaim a new trend— 


‘ Of the positivist, Revsly, Marx, in the letter (to Kugelmann— 
Trans.) of l)i*cciiil>i'r 13, 1870, speaks as follows; “Professor Beesly 
is a C.ointist niul is as siicti obliged to support all sorts of crotchets.” 
(a)mpare this with the opinion given of the positivists of the Huxley 
type by Engels in 1892 (in 8ocia/isni: t’fopian and Scienti/ic.— 
Trans.). 
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“positivism,” “realism,” or some other professorial charla¬ 
tanism. Engels based his whole fight against Diihring on the 
demand for consistent adherence to materialism, accusing 
the materialist Diihring of verbally confusing the issue, of 
phrasemongering, of melhods of reasoning which involved 
a compromise with idealism and adoption of the position of 
idealism. Either materialism consistent to the end, or the 
falsehood and confusion of philosophical idealism—such is 
the formulation of the question given in every paragraph of 
AnthDuhring; and only people whose minds had already 
been corrupted by reactionary professorial philosophy could 
fail to notice it. And right down to 1894, when the last pref¬ 
ace was written to Anti-Diihring, revised and enlarged by 
the author for the last time, Enaels continued to follow the 
latest developments both in philosophy and science, and con¬ 
tinued with all his former resoluteness to hold to his lucid 
and firm position, brushing away the litter of new systems, 
big and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments in philos¬ 
ophy is evident from Ludwig Feuerbach. In the 1888 pref¬ 
ace, mention is even made of such a phenomenon as the 
rebirth of classical German philosophy in England and 
Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in the preface and in 
the text of the book) has nothing but contempt lor the pre¬ 
vailing Neo-Kantianism and Humism. It is quite obvious 
that Engels, observing the repetition by fashionable German 
and English philosophy of the old pre-Hegelian errors of 
Kantianism and Humism, was prepared to expect some good 
even from the turn to Hegel (in England and Scandinavia), 
hoping that the great idealist and dialectician would help to 
disclose petty idealist and metaphysical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast num¬ 
ber of shades of Neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Humism 
in England, Engels from the very outset refutes their funda¬ 
mental deviation from materialism. Engels declares that the 
entire tendency of these two schools is scientifically a step 
packward.** And what is his opinion of the undoubtedly 
“positivist,” according to the current terminology, the un- 
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doublcdly “realist” tendencies of these Neo-Kantians and 
Hutiieans, ainon^^ whose miinher, for inslaiue, he could 
not help knowin -5 Huxley? That “positivism” and that 
“realisin ' which allracled, and wliich continue to attract, an 
infinite luimlier of niuddleheads, Engels declared to be at 
best a phUistinc method of sminjtjliiuj in materialism while 
crilicisiiii- and abjuring it publicly! One has lo reilect only 
very little on such an appraisal of Thomas Huxley—a very 
great sciditist and an incomparably more realistic lealisl 
and positive positivist than Mach, Avenarius and Co.—in 
Older to understand how contemptuously Kngels would have 
greeted the present infatuation of a group of Marxists with 
“recent positivism,” the -latest realism,” etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from start 
to linisli: they were able lo detect the deviations from ma¬ 
terialism and concessions to idealism and tideism in each 
and every "new” tendency. They therefore appraised Huxley 
e.i c liisiuely trom the standpoint t>t his materialist consistenev. 
Tliey therefore rebuked Feuerbach for not pursuing mate¬ 
rialism lo tlic end, for renouncing materialism because of the 
errors of individual materialists, for combating religion in 
order to renovate it or invent a new religion, for being un¬ 
able. in sociology, to rid himself of idealist phraseology and 
become a materialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in his 
exposition ot dialectical materialism, J. Dielzgen fully appre¬ 
ciated and took over this great anti most precious tradition 
oi his teachers. Dielzgen sinned much by his clumsy devia¬ 
tions from materialism, hut he never attempted lo dissociate 
himself from it in principle, ho never attempted to hoist a 
new standard, and always at the decisive moment he 
firmly and categorically declared: I am a materialist; our 
philosophy is a materialist philosophy. ' Of all parlies." our 
Joseph Dietzgen justly said, “the middle parly is the most 
repulsive.... Just as parties in politics are more and more 
becoming divided into two camps ... so science loo is being 
divided into two general classes {(leiicralklasscn): melaphysi- 
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cians on the oiu' luiiul. aiul physicis!s. or rnairrialivts, on llii' 
other.' The iiilerniediale clcnienls and conciliatory (luacks, 
with their various ai)peIlalions—s[)iriliKdists, sensationalists, 
realists, etc., etc.,—fall into the current on their way. 
aim at definition and clarity. The reactionaries wlio sound a 
retreat call themselves idealists.- and materialists should he 
the name for all who arc striving to liberate the human mind 
from the metaphysical spell. ... If we compare the two par¬ 
ties respectively to solid and liquid, between them there is a 
miish."^ 

True! The ‘ realists,” etc., including the ' posilivisls," the 
Machians, etc., are all a wretched mush; they arc a con¬ 
temptible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the ma¬ 
terialist and idealist trends on every question. The attemj)l 
to escape these two basic trends in phitosophy is nothing 
but “conciliatory qiiackei*}’.” 

J. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scientilic 
priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply the antecham¬ 
ber to open priescraft. “Scientific priestcraft" he wrote, “is 
seriously endeavouring to assist religious priestcraft" (op. 
cit., p. 51). *Tn particular, the sphere of epistemology, tlie 
misunderstanding of the human mind, is such a louse-hole" 
(Lausgrube) in which both kinds of priests “lay their eggs.” 
“Graduated flunkeys,” who with their talk of “ideal bless¬ 
ings” stultify the people by their sham (yeschraiibte) “ideal¬ 
ism” (p. 53)—that is J. Dietzgen's opinion of the professors 
of philosophy. “Just as the antipodes of the good God is 
the devil, so the professorial priest (Kathederpfajfcn) has his 
opposite pole in the materialist." The materialist theory 
of knowdedge is “a universal weapon against religious belief” 
(p. 55), and not only against the “notorious, formal and 

* Here again \yc have a clumsy and incxacl expi cs.sion: instead 
of “metaphysicians,” he should have said “idealists.” Elsewhere 
Dietzgen himself contrasts the metaphysicians and the dialecticians. 

2 Note that Dietzgen has corrected himself and now explains more 
precisely which is the parly of the enemies of n)aterialism. 

® See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy,” written in 1876, 
Kleinere philosophische Schriften, 1903, S. 135. 
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common religion oi' the priests, but also against the most 
refined, elevated professorial religion of muddled (benebelter) 
idealists’’ (p. 58). 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer ‘■religious honesty” to the 
■‘halt-heartedness” of freethinking professors (p. 60), for 
“there at least there is a system,” there we find complete 
people, i}eople who do not separate theory from practice. 
For the Herr Professors “philosophy is not a science, but a 
nieaiis of defence against Social-Democracy...” (p. 107). 
All who call themselves philosophers, professors, and uni¬ 
versity lecturers are, despite apparent freethinking, more or 
less immersed in superstition and mysticism ... and in rela¬ 
tion to Social-Democracy constitute a single ,.. reactionary 
mass ’ (p. 108). “Now, in order to follow the true path, with¬ 
out being led astray by all the religious and philosophical 
gibberish (Welsch), it is necessary to study the falsest of all 
false paths -(dcr Holzweg der Holzwege), philosophy” 
(p. 103). 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenarius and their school 
from the standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh, these 
genllemen boast of their non-partisansliip, and if they have 
an antipodes, it is the materialist ... and only the materialist. 
A red thread that runs through all the writings of all the 
Machians is the stupid claim to have “risen above” mate¬ 
rialism and idealism, to have transcended this “obsolete” anti¬ 
thesis; but in fact the wliole fraternity arc continually sliding 
into idealism and arc conducting a steady and incessant 
struggle against materialism. The subtle epistemological 
crotchets ot a man like Avenarius are but professorial in¬ 
ventions, an attempt to form a small philosophical sect “of 
his own”; but, as a matter of fact, in the general circum¬ 
stances of the struggle of ideas and tremls in modern society, 
Ihe objective part played by these epistemological artifices 
is in every case the same, namely, to clear the way for ideal¬ 
ism and tideism, and to serve tliem faithfully. In fact, it 
cannot be an accident that the small school of empirio-crit- 
icists is acclaimed by the English spiritualists, like Ward, 
by the French neo-criticists, who praise Mach for his attack 
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on materialism, and by the German immanentistsi Diclzgen’s 
expression, “graduated flunkeys of fidcism.” hits the nail on 

the head in the case of Macli, Avenarius and their whole 
school.^ 

It is the misfortune of the Russian Machians, who under¬ 
took to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they trusted 
the reactionary professors of philosophy and as a result 
slipped down an inclined plane. The meihods of operation 
employed in the various attempts to develop and supplement 
Marx were not very ingenious. They read Ostwald, believe 
Ostwald, paraphrase Ostwald and call it Marxism. They read 
Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase Mach and call it Marxism. 
They read Poincare, believe Poincare, paraphrase Poincare 
and call it Marxism! Not a single one of these professors, who 
are capable of making very valuable contributions in the 
special fields of chemistry, history, or physics, can be trusted 
one iota, when it comes to philosophy. \Vhy? For the same 
reason that not a single professor of political economy, who 
may be capable of very valuable contributions in the field 
of factual and specialised investigations, can be trusted one 

^ Here is another example of how the widespread currents of 
reactionary bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism in practice. 
Perhaps the latest fashion’* in the latest American philosophy is 
pragmatism” (from the Greek word “pragma”—action; that is, a 
philosophy of action). The philosophical journals perhaps speak more 
of pragmatism than of anything else. Pragmatism ridicules the 
metaphysics both of idealism and materialism, acclaims experience 
and only experience, recognises practice as the only criterion, refers 
to the positivist movement in general, especially turns for support to 
Ostwald, Mach, Pearson, Poincare and Duhem for the belief that 
science is not an “absolute copy of reality” and ... successfully deduces 
Irom all this a God for practical purposes, and only for practical pur¬ 
poses, without any metaphysics, and without transcending the bounds 

James, Pragmatism, A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking, New York, 1907, pp. 57 and 106 especially). 
From the standpoint of materialism the difTerence between Machism 
and pragmatism is as insignificant and unimportant as the difference 
between empirio-criticism and empirio-monism. Compare, for example, 
Bogdanov s definition of truth with the pragmatist definition of truth, 

p r Truth for a pragmatist becomes a class-name for all sorts 
ot definite working values in experience” [ibid., p. 68). 
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iof(t wlun it comes to the general llieory ol political economy. 

is as much a partisan science 
as is cpistcmoloffip Taken as a whole, the i)r()fossors of eco¬ 
nomics are nolhiiif' but learned salesmen of Ihe capitalist 
class, wlule the professors of philosophy arc learned sales¬ 
men of the theologians. 

1 he task ol Marxists in both cases is to be able to master 
and adapt the achievements of these “salesmen'’ (for in- 
sta.nce, you will not make Ihe slightest i)rogress in the investi¬ 
gation ot new economic phenomena unless you have recourse 
to the works of these salesmen) and to be able to lop olf 
their reactionary lendency, to pursue one’s own line and to 
combat tlie whole alignment of forces and classes hostile to 
us. And this is just what our Machians were unable to do; 
they shanslilg tollowed tlie lead ot the reactionary profes¬ 
sorial philosophy. “Perhaps we have gone astray, but we 
are seeking," wrote Lunacharsky in the name of the authors 
oi the Studies, llie trouble is that it is not goii who are seek¬ 
ing, but y{ui who are being songhtl You do not go with your, 
i.e., Marxist (for you want to be Marxists) standpoint to 
every cliango in the bourgeois philosophical fashion; the fash¬ 
ion comes to you, foists upon you its new surrogalcs got 
up in liie iileaiisi ta^te, t)ue day a la Oslwald. the next day 
a la Mach, and the day after a la Poincare, These silly 
“theoretical" devices (“energetics," “elements," “introjcc- 
tions, etc.) in which you so naively believe are conliiuKl to 
a narrow and liny school, while tiie ideological and social 
tendeneg c»f these <levices is immediately spotted by Ihe 
\\’ards. the neo-criticists. the imnianenlists, the Lopatins and 
Ihe pragmalisls, aiul it semes their purposes. The infatua¬ 
tion i'ov empirio-crilicism and "physical" idealism passes as 
rapidly as the infaluation for Neo-Kantianism and “phys¬ 
iological" idealism: but lideisiu takes its toll from every 
such infatuation and modities its devices in a thousand wavs 
for the benelit of philosophical idealism. 

The altitude towards religion ami the altitude towards 
natural science excellently illustrate the actual class use 
made of emi)irio-crilicism by houi>[eois reactionaries. 
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Take the first question. Do yon think it is an accident 
that in a collective work directed aijainst the philosopliy of 
Marxism Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of tlie “deifi¬ 
cation of the higher human potentialities,” of “religious 
atheism,” etc.?^ If you do, it is only Ijccausc the Russian 
Machians have not informed the pid>lic correclly regarding 
the whole Machian current in Europe and the relation of 
tliis current to religion. Not only is this relation in no way 
similar to the relation of Marx, Engels, J. Dietzgen and even 
Feuerbach, but it is its very opposite^ beginning with Petz- 
oldt’s statement to the effect that empirio-criticism “contra¬ 
dicts neither theism nor atheism” (Einfiihriing in die Philo¬ 
sophic der reinen Erfahrung, Rd. I, S. 351), or Mach’s decla¬ 
ration that “religious opinion is a private affair,” and ending 
with the explicit fideism^ the explicitly arch-reaefionarg views 
of Cornelius, who praises Mach and whom Mach ])raises, of 
Cams and of all the immanentists. The neuli ality of a philos¬ 
opher in this (piestion is in ifscdf servility to fideisin, and 
Mach and Avenarius, because of the very i)rcmises of their 
epistemology, do not and cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, 
you have already lost every one of your weapons against 
lideism, for j’ou have slipped into agnosticism or subjectiv¬ 
ism—and that is all fideism wants. If the perceptual world 
is objective reality, then the door is closed to every other 
“reality” or quasi-reality (remember that Bazarov believed 
the “realism” of the immanentists, who declare God to be 
a “real concept”). If the world is matter in motion, matter 
can and must be infinitely studied in the infinitely complex 
and detailed manifestations and ramifications of this motion, 
the motion of this matter; but beyond it, beyond the “phys¬ 
ical,” external world, with which everyone is familiar, there 
can be nothing. And the hostility to materialism and the 


1 Stmlies, pp. 157, 159. In the Za(/ranichiioya Gazeta the same 
author speaks of “scientific socialism in its religious significance” 
(No. 3, p. 5) and in Ohrazovanhje, 1908, No. 1, p. 104, he explicitly 
says: “For a long time a new religion has been maturing within 
me. . ..” 
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showers of abuse heaped on the materialists are all in the 
order of things in civilised and democratic Europe. All this 
IS going on to tliis day. All this is being concealed from the 
public by the Russian Machians, who have not once attempt- 
( d even simply to compare the attacks made on materialism 
by Mach Avenarius, Pet.oldt and Co, with the statements 
made in favour of materialism bv Feuerbach Marx Enc»ek 

But this ‘‘concealment” of the relation of Mach and 
Avenarius to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for them- 
sches. No elTorts can release these reactionary professors 
tiom the pillory in which they have been placed by the 
kisses ot y aid. the neo-criticists, Schuppe, Schubert-Soldern 
Teclair, the prasmatists. etc. And the influence of the persons 
mentioned, as philosophers and professors, the popularity of 
then- ideas amons the ‘‘cultured.” i.c., the honi-eois, public 
and the specific literature they Iiave created are ten times 
wider and richer than the particular little school of Mach 
and Avenarius. The little school serves those it should serve 
and it IS exploited as it deserves to be exploited. 

i he slinmeful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped 
are nol exceptional: they are the product of empirio-criticism 
both Russian and German. They cannot be defended on the 
grounds of the “good intentions" of the author, or the “spe¬ 
cial meaning of his words; if it were the direct and common. 

the directly lideistic meaning, we should not stop to 
discuss mailers with the author, for most likely not a single 
Marxist could be found in whose eyes such statements would 
not have ])laced Analole Lunacharsky exactly in the same 
category as Peter Struve. If this is not the case (and it is nol 
the case yet), it is exclusively because we perceive the “spe¬ 
cial nicaning and are fighting while there is still ground 
(or a fight on comradely lines. This is just the disgrace of 
Lunacharsky’s statemenis—that he could connect them with 
his “good" intentions. This is just the evil of his “jhcory"— 
that it permits the use of such methods or of such conclu¬ 
sions in the pursuit ol good intentions. This is just the trou- 

“good intentions arc the subjective affair 
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of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the social significance of such 
statements is undeniable and indisputable, and no reserva¬ 
tion or explanation can weaken their efTect. 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity be¬ 
tween Lunacharsky's “deification of the higher human po¬ 
tentialities” and Bogdanov’s “general substitution” of the 
psychical for all physical nature. This is one and the same 
thought; in the one case it is expressed principally from the 
aesthetic standpoint, and in the other from the epistemolog¬ 
ical standpoint. “Substitution,” approaching the subject 
iacitly and from a different angle, already deifies the “higher 
human potentialities,” by divorcing the “psychical” from 
man and by substituting an immensely extended, abstract, 
divinely-lifeless “psychical in general” for all physical na¬ 
ture. And what of Yushkevich’s “Logos” introduced into the 
“irrational stream of experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our 
Machians have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, in 
a diluted and subtle fideism; they became ensnared from the 
moment they took “sensation” not as the image of the exter¬ 
nal world but as a special “element.” It is nobody’s sensa¬ 
tion, nobody’s mind, nobody’s spirit, nobody’s will—-this is 
what one inevitably comes to if one does not recognise the 
materialist theory that the human mind reflects an objec¬ 
tively real external world. 

5. ERNST HAECKEL AND ERNST MACH 

Let us now examine the attitude of Machism, as a philo¬ 
sophical current^ towards the natural sciences. All Machism, 
from beginning to end, combats the “metaphysics” of the 
natural sciences, this being the name they give to natural- 
scientific materialism, i.e., to the instinctive, unwitting, un¬ 
formed, philosophically-unconscious conviction shared by 
the overwhelming majority of scientists regarding the objec¬ 
tive reality of the external world reflected by our conscious¬ 
ness. And our Machians maintain a skulking silence on this 
fact and obscure or confuse the inseparable connection be- 
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(wec‘n llu‘ inslinclive nuiterialisin of the scientists and philo- 
sophicffl mafcrialism ns a treinl, a trend known long ago and 
hundreds <)f times aflirmed by Marx and Kngels. 

Take Avenariiis. In his very first work. l*hilosophie als 
Dcnken dvr Welt fjcindfi dem Prinzip des kieinsten Kraft- 
nid/ics, j)iil>lished in 187(h he attacked the metaphysics of 
the naturat sciences^ natural-scientific materialism, and, 
as tie himself admitted in 1891 (without, however, “correct¬ 
ing* his views!), attacked it from the standpoint of episte¬ 
mological idealism. 

Take Mach. From 187‘J (or e^ en earlier) down to 190(> 
he waged eonlimious war on the metajihysics of natural 
science. However, he was conscientious enough to admit that 
his views were shared by “a number of philosophers " (the 
immanentists included), hut by "vcrij jviv scientists'’ {Ana- 
Itjsc dcr Emp/indinujcii, S. \i). In 190(> Mncb also honestly 
admilt''d that the 'Tnajorily of scientists adhere to material¬ 
ism" (l''rkcnntnis uiid IiTium, 2. Anil., S. 4). 

'fake Petzoldt. In 1900 lie proclaimed that the “natural 
sciences are thoroughly {(janz luid (lar) imluied with meta- 
physics." "'riu'ir experience’ has still to he purified" (Ein- 
iulirung in die Philosophic dcr rvinen Erfahntng, Bd. I, 
S. 848). \\\' know that Avenariusand Pelzoltll “purify" expe- 
rienc(' of all recognition of the olijeclive reality given us in 
si'usation. In 1904 Petzoldt declared: “The mechanical world 
outlook ol tile modern scientist is (‘ssentiallv no better than 
that of the ancient Indians.... It makes no dilYerence wheth¬ 
er tlie world rests on a mythical elephant or on just as 
mythical a swarm of molecules and atoms epislemologically 
thouglil of as real and therefore not used merely meta¬ 
phorically (hloss hildlii'hy' (Hd. II, S. 170). 

Take Willv, the onlv Machian decent enough to be 
ashamed of his kinship with the immanentists. A’et, in 1905 
he too declared: . .'fhe natural sciences, after all, are also 
in many respects an authority of which we must rid our¬ 
selves" ((iegen die SidinhoeisheiL S. 1581. 


‘ ijij 70. 1 I I. rtr. 
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Blit this is all sheer obsciirffntisin, oiit-aiul-out roaclion. 
To regard atoms, molecules, electrons, etc., as an approxim¬ 
ately true reflection in our mind of the objectively real move¬ 
ment of matter is equivalent to believing in an elephant upon 
which the world rests! No wonder lhat this obscurantism, 
decked in the cap and bells of fashionable positivism, was 
greeted by the immanenlisls ivlth o/)eii arms. There is not 
a single immanentist who would not furiously attack the 
‘hnetaphysics'’ of science, the “materialism" of tlie scientists, 
precisely because of the recognition by the scientists of the 
objective reality of matter (and its particles), time, space, 
laws of nature, etc., etc. Long before the new discoveries in 
physics which gave rise to "i)hysical idealism" were made, 
Lcclair, using Mach as a support, comiialed “The Predomi¬ 
nant Materialist Trend (Gnindzug) of Modern Science" (the 
title of § 6 of Der Realismiis iisw., 1879). Schubert-Sohlern 
fought “The Metaphysics of Natural Science" (the title of 
C.hapter II of Gnindlagen einer Erkeiuitnisthcorie, 1884). 
Uehmke battled with natural-scientihc “materialism," that 
''metaphysics of the street” (Philosoj)hie und Kanfianismus, 
1882, S.'l7), etc., etc. 

And the immanentists quite legitimately drew direct and 
outspoken fidcist conclusions from this Machian idea of the 
“metaphysical character" of natiiral-scientific materialism. 
If natural science in its theories depicts not oljjective reality, 
l>ut only metaphors, symbols, forms of human experience, 
etc., it is beyond dispute that humanity is entitled to create 
for itself in another sphere a no less "real concept," such as 
God, and so forth. 

The philosophy of the -scientist Mach is to science what 
the kiss of the Christian Judas was to Christ. Mach likewise 
betrays science into the hands of fideism by virtually desert¬ 
ing to the camp of philosophical idealism. Mach’s renuncia¬ 
tion of natural-scientific materialism is a reactionary phenom¬ 
enon in every respect. We saw this quite clearly when we 
spoke of the struggle of the “physical idealists" against the 
majority of scientists, who continue to maintain the stand¬ 
point of the old philosophy. We shall see it still more clearly 
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if we compare the eminent scientist, Ernst Haeckel, with 
the eminent (among the reactionary philistines) philosopher. 
Ernst Mach. 

The storm provoked by Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle oj 
the Universe in every civilised country strikingly brought 
out, on the one hand, the partisan character of philosophy 
in modern society and. on the other, the true social signifi¬ 
cance of the struggle of materialism against idealism and 
agnosticism. The fact that the book was sold in hundreds of 
thousands of copies, ttial it was immediately translated into 
all languages and that it appeared in specially cheap edi¬ 
tions, clearly demonstrates that the book “has found its way 
to the masses,” that there are numbers of readers whom 
Ernst Haeckel at once won over to his side. This popular 
little book became a weapon in the class struggle. The pro¬ 
fessors of philosophy an(l theology in every country of the 
world set about denouncing and annihilating Haeckel in 
every possible way. The eminent English physicist Lodge 
hastened to defend God against Haeckel. The Russian physi¬ 
cist Mr. Cliwolson w’ent to Germany to publish a vile reaction¬ 
ary pamphlet attacking Haeckel and to assure the respect¬ 
able Philistines that not all scientists now hold the position 
of “naive realism.”* Tlicre is no counting the theologians 
wlio joined tlie campaign against Haeckel. There was no 
abuse not showered on him by the official professors of 
philosophy." It was amusing to see how—perhaps for the 
first time in their lives—the eyes of these mummies, dried 
and shrunken in the atmosphere of lifeless scholasticism, 
began to gleam and their cheeks to glow under the slaps 
which Haeckel administered them. The high-priests of pure 
science, and, it would appear, of the most abstract theory, 
fairly groaned with rage. And throughout all the howling of 


’ O. n. (’Involson, Ilnjcl, Ilacckcl, Kossouth und das nvoUtf 
Cehof, lOnfi. cf. S. 80. 

2 Tl\c paniplUel of Hoinricli Schmidt, Der Kampf nm die ^Velt- 
rdtsol {Ronn. lOOOl, gives a fairly good picture of the campaign 
launched against Ilaeckcl l\v the professors of philosophy and theolo¬ 
gy. Rut tills painpldct is already very much out-of-date. 
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Ihe philosophical diehards (the idealist Paulsen, the imma- 
nentist Rehmke, the Kantian Adickes, and the others, whose 
name, god wot, is legion) one underlying motif is clearly dis¬ 
cernible: they are all directed against the “metaphysics” of 
science, against “dogmatism,” against “the exaggeration of 
the value and significance of science,” against “natural-sci¬ 
entific materialism ” He is a materialist—at him! at the 
materialist! He is deceiving the public by not calling himself 
a materialist directly!—that is what particularly incenses the 
worthy professors. 

And the noteworthy thing in all this Iragi-comedy ^ is the 
fact that Haeckel himself renounces materialism and rejects 
the appellation. What is more, far from rejecting religion 
altogether, he has invented his own religion (something like 
Bulgakov’s “atheistic faith” or Lunacharsky’s “religious 
atheism”), and on grounds of principle advocates a union 
of religion and science. What then is it all about? What “fatal 
misunderstanding” started the row? 

The point is that Haeckel’s philosophical naivete, his lack 
of definite partisan aims, his anxiety to respect the prevailing 
philistine prejudice against materialism, his personal concili¬ 
atory tendencies and proposals concerning religion, all this 
gave the greater salience to the general spirit of his book, the 
ineradicability of natural-scientific materialism and its irre¬ 
concilability with all official professorial philosophy and 
theology. Haeckel personally does not seek a rupture with 
the Philistines, but what he expounds with such unshakeably 
naive conviction is absolutely incompatible with any of the 
shades of prevailing philosophical idealism. All these shades, 
from the crudest reactionary theories of a Hartmann, to 
Petzoldt, who fancies himself the latest, most progressive and 
advanced of the positivists, and the empirio-criticist Mach— 
all are agreed that natural-scientific materialism is “meta- 

‘ The tragic element was introduced by the attempt made on 
Haeckel’s life this spring (1908). After Haeckel had received a number 
of anonj'mous letters addressing him by such epithets as “dog,” 
“atheist.” “monkey,” and so forth, some true German soul threw a 
stone of no mean size through the window of Haeckel’s study in Jena. 
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physics, lhal Ihe rocoi'niiion of an objective reality under¬ 
lying the tlieorics and conclusions of science is sheer “naive 
realism, ’ etc. And for this doctrine, “sacred” to all official 
]>lii!oso])hy and llu'ology. every page of Haeckel is a slap in 
the face. I'his scientist, who uiuioubtedly ex])iessed the very 
firmly implanted, although unformed opinions, sentiments 
and tendencies of the overwhelming majority of the scientists 
of the end oi Ihe nineteenth century and the J)eginning of the 
Iwentietli century, instantly, easily ami simply revealed what 
liroiessorial jihilosophy tried to conceal from the people and 
trom itsell. namely, the tact that there is a foundation, grow¬ 
ing ever wider and firmer, which shatters all the elTorts and 
strivings of the thousand and one little schools of philosoph¬ 
ical idealism, positivism, realism, cmpirio-criticism and 
other confusionism. This foundation is natiiral-scienfific 
materialism. The conviction of the •‘naive realists” (in other 
words, of all humanity) that our sensations are images of 
an obj('clively real external world is tlie conviction of the 
mass ot scientists, one that is steadily growing and gaining 
in strength. 

Ihe cause ot the tounders ot new philosophical schools 
and ot tlu' inventors of new epistemological ‘’isms” is lost, 
irrevocably and hopelessly. TIu'y may ilounder about in their 
‘original petty systems; they may strive to engage the at¬ 
tention ot a tew admirers in the interesting controversy as to 
who was the first to exclaim, "li^h!”--the empirio-critical 
Hobcliinsky. or the empirio-monistic Dobchinsky; * they may 
i'vcn devote themselves to creating an extensive “special" 
lileralure, like the “immanentisls." Rut the course of develop¬ 
ment of science, despite its vacillations and hesitations, despite 
the unwitting character of the materialism of the scientists, 
despite yesterday's infatuation with fashionable “physiolog¬ 
ical idealism” itr today’s infatuation with fashionable “phys¬ 
ical idealism.” is sweeping aside all the petty systems and 
artifices and once again bringing to the forefront the “met¬ 
aphysics” of natural-scientific materialism. 

i.hnrnctors in tioi^ol s The Inspector Grtu'rnl. — Trnus, 
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Here is an illusiration of this from Haeckel. In his The 
Wonders of Life, Haeckel compares the monistic and dualistic 
theories of knowledge. We give the most interesting points of 
the comparison:^ 


The Monistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


'I'he Dualistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


3. Cognition is a physiological 
process, whose anatomical organ 
is the brain. 

4. The only part of the human 
brain in which knowledge is 
engendered is a spatially limited 
sphere of the cortex, the phron- 
ema. 


3. Cognition is not a i)hysiolo- 
gical but a purely spiritual 
process. 

4. The part of the human 
brain which appears to function 
as the organ of knowledge is in 
fact only the instrument that 
permits the spiritual process to 
manifest itself. 


5. The phronema is a highly 
perfected dynamo, the individual 
parts of which, the phroneta, 
consist of millions of cells 
(phronetal cells). Just as in the 
case of every other organ of 
the body, so in the case of this 
mental organ, its function, the 
“mind,” is the sum-total of the 
functions of its constituent cells. 


5. The phronema as Ihe oryaii 
of reason is not autonomous, 
hut, through its constituent parts 
(phroneta) and the cells that 
compose them, serves only as 
intermediary between the non- 
material mind and the external 
world. Human reason differs 
absolutely from tlie mind of the 
higher animals and from the 
instinct of the lower animals. 


This typical quotation from his works shows that Haeckel 
does not attempt an analysis of philosophical problems and 
is not able to contrast the materialist theory of knowledge 
with the idealist theory of knowledge. He ridicules all idealist 
philosophies—more broadly, all peculiarly philosophical arti¬ 
fices—from the standpoint of natural science, without even 
permitting the idea that any other theory of knowledge but 
natural-scientific materialism is possible. He ridicules the 
philosophers from the standpoint of a materialist, without 
himself realising that his standpoint is that of a materialist! 


^ I use the French translation, Les Mervcilles dc la Vic, Paris, 
Schleicher, Tables I et XVI. 
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The impotent wratii aroused in the philosophers by this 
almighty materialism is comprehensible. We quoted above 
the opinion of the “true Russian” Lopatin. And here is the 
opinion ot Mr. Rudolph \\ illy, the most progressive of the 
“empirio-criticists,” who is irreconcilably hostile to idealism 
(don t laughl). Haeckels monism is a very heterogeneous 
mixture: it unites certain natural-scientific laws, such as the 
law of the conservation of energy with certain scholastic 
traditions about substance and the thing-in-itself into a cha¬ 
otic jumble” (Ge(/cn die Schiilweishcit, S. 128). 

What has annoyed tins most worthy "recent positivist”? 
Well, how could he help being annoyed when he immediately 
realised that from Haeckel’s standpoint all the great doc¬ 
trines of his teacher Avenarius—for instance, that the brain 
is not the organ ot thought, that sensations arc not images of 
the external world, that matter (“substance”) or ‘ the thing- 
in-itself” is not an objective reality, and so forth—are noth¬ 
ing but sheer idealist ejibberishn Haeckel did not say it in 
so many words because he did not concern himself with 
philosophy and was not acquainted with “empirio-criticism” 
as such. But Rudolph Willy could not help realising that a 
hundred thousand Haeckel readers meant as many people 
spilling in the face of the philosopluf of Mach and Avena- 
nus. Willy wipes his face in advance, in the Lopatin manner. 
For the essence of the arguments which Mr. Lopatin and Mr. 
Willy marshal against materialism in general and natural- 
scientific maleiialism in particular, is exactly the same in 
both. To us Marxists tho dilTcrence between ^ir. Lopatin and 
Messrs. Willy, Petzoldl, Mach aiul Co. is no greater than the 
diirerence between the Protestant theologians and the Catho¬ 
lic theologians. 

The “war ’ on Haeckel has pronen that this view of ours 
corresponds to objective rctditij, he., to the class nature of 
modern society and its class ideological tendencies. 

Here is another little example. The Machian Kleinpeter 
has translated from hhiglish into German, under the title of 
Das Wcltbild der modernen Natunvissenschaft (Leipzig 
1905), a work by Carl Snyder well known in America. This 
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work gives a clear and popular account of a number of re¬ 
cent discoveries in physics and other branches of science. 
And the Machian Kleinpeter felt himself called upon to 
supply the book with a preface in which he makes certain 
reservations^ such as, for example, that Snyder’s epistemol¬ 
ogy is “not satisfactory” (p. v). Why so? Because Snyder 
never entertains the slightest doubt that the world picture 
is a picture of how matter moves and of how ‘^matter thinks'* 
(p. 228). In his next book. The World Machine (London. 
1907), Snyder, referring to the fact that his book is dedicated 
to the memory of Democritus of Abdera, who lived about 
460-360 B.G., says: “Democritus has often been styled the 
grandsire of materialism. It is a school of philosophy that 
is a little out of fashion nowadays; yet it is worthy of note 
that practically all of the modern advance in our ideas of 
this world has been grounded upon his conceptions. Practi¬ 
cally speaking, materialistic assumptions are simply unescap- 
able in physical investigations” (p. 140). 

.. If he like, he may dream with good Bishop Berkeley 
that it is all a dream. Yet comforting as may be the leger¬ 
demain of an idealised idealism, there are still few among 
us who, whatever they may think regarding the problem of 
the external world, doubt that they themselves exist; and 
it needs no long pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisps of the Ich 
and non-Ich to assure oneself that if in an unguarded mo¬ 
ment we assume that we ourselves have a personality and 
a being, we let in the whole procession of appearances which 
come of the six gates of the senses. The nebular hypothesis, 
the light-bearing ether, the atomic theory, and all their like, 
may be but convenient ‘working hypotheses,’ but it is wel. 
to remember that, in the absence of negative proof, they 
stand on more or less the same fooling as the hypothesis 
that a being you call ‘you,’ Oh, Indulgent Reader, scans these 
lines” (pp. 31-32). 

Imagine the bitter lot of a Machian when his favourite 
subtle constructions, which reduce the categories of science 
to mere working hypotheses, are laughed at by the scientists 
on both sides of the ocean as sheer nonsense! Is it to be 
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woiidtretl lluit 1 Uk1oIi)1j Willy, in coiiiIkUs Democriliis 

as lluniiih lu' wort' a Ihiiii^ onoinv. nu*rol)y providing an 
oxcollont ilhisiralion of iho pnrtiRnn diameter of philosopluj 
and once inoro oxi)osing the roal position lie himself takes 
np in this partisan struggle? He writes: “Of course, Democ¬ 
ritus was not conscious of the fact that atoms and the void 
are oidy tioiilious conceiits which perform mere accessory 
services (hlosse Ilaiullangerdienstc), and maintain their 
existence only hy grace of expediency, just as long as they 
prove useful. Democritus was not free enough for this; but 
neither are our modern natural scientists, with few excep¬ 
tions. The faith of old Democritus is the faith of our scien¬ 
tists" (op. eit., p. 07). 

.\nd there is good rea.son for despair! The “empirio-crit- 
icists" have proven in (piitc a “new way" that both space 
and atoms are "working hypotheses": and yet the natural 
scientists deride this lierkeleianisni and follow Haeckel. We 
are ))y no means idealists, this is a slander; we are only 
striving (together with the idealists) to refute the e|)islemolog- 
ical iiosition of Democritus; we have been striving to do so 
for more than ‘2.000 years, but all in vain! And nothing bet¬ 
ter i (*inains for uur leader Ih*nst Mach to do than to dedicate 
his last work, the outcome of his life and pliilosophy, Er- 
kennlnia itml Irrtiun, to Willwlin Sehitppe and to remark 
ruefully in the text that the majority of scientists are materi¬ 
alists and that "we also" siinipathise with Haeckel ... for 
Ins "freethinking" (p. 14). 

And there lu‘ completidy betrays himself, this ideologist 
of ri'aclionary jihilistinisin who foUows the arch-reactionarv 
Schuppe and "sympathises" with Haeckel's freethinking. 
4'hey are all like this, these Inimanifarian philistine.s in 
I’Airope, with their freedom-loving sympathies and their 
ideological (|)olilical and economic) captivitv to the Wilhelm 
.Sclnippes.’ Non-i>arlisanship in philosi^phy is onlv wretched- 
Iv maski'd servility to idealism and lideism. 


’ Pti'klianov in his crilioism of Marlnsin was loss concernod with 
rolutin^ Mach than with dealing a factional Idow at Rolslu'visin. For 
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Lc'l tis, in conclusion, compare this wilh (lie opinion of 

liacckel held by Franz Meliring, who not only wants to he, 

but who knows how to be a Marxist. The moment The Riddle 

of Ihe Universe appeared, towards the end of 1899, Meiirijig 

pointed out that “Haeckel’s work, both in its less good and 

its very good aspects, is eminently adapted to help clarity 

the apparently rather confused views prevailing in the party 

as to the significance for it of historical materialism, on the 

one hand, and historical materialism^ on the other.”' 

Haeckel’s defect is that he has not the slightest conception of 

historical materialism, which leads him to utter the most 

woeful nonsense about politics, about “monistic religion,” 

and so on and so forth. “He (Haeckel) is a materialist and 

monist, not a historical but a natural-scientific materialist” 
(ibid.). 

He who wants to perceive this inability [of natural- 
scientific materialism to deal wilh social problems] tangibly, 
lie who wants to be convinced that natural-scientific mate¬ 
rialism must be broadened into historical materialism if it 
truly desires to become an invincible weapon in the great strug¬ 
gle for the liheration of mankind, let him read Haeckel’s book. 

Hut let him not read it for this purpose alone! Its un¬ 
commonly weak side is inseparably bound up with its uncom¬ 
monly strong side, viz., with the comprehensible and lumi¬ 
nous description (which after all lakes up by far the greater 
nnd more important part of the book) given by Haeckel of 
Ihe development of the natural sciences in this [the lOth] 
cenlury, or, in other words, of the triumphant march of 

natural-scientific materialism.^'- 


this pclly aiul miserable exploitation of fundamental theoretical 
(litrorences. lie has been already deservedly punished—wilh two books 
by Machian Mensheviks. 

1 Franz Mehring, “Dj’e Welt riil set,*’ Neue Zeit, 1890-1000 
Bd. XVni. 1 , S. 418. 

^ Ibid., p. 419. 
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llicrc are lour slaiulpoints Iroin which a Marxist nnisl 
proceed to lorin a judgment ot empirio-criticism. 

First and loremosl, the theoretical foundations of this 
philosoiihy must he compared with lliose of dialectical ma¬ 
terialism. Such a comparison, to which the first three chap¬ 
ters were devoted, reveals, aloiu/ the whole line of epistemo¬ 
logical problems, tlio thoronyhly rcactionanj character of 
empirio-criticism, which uses new arliliccs, terms and subtle¬ 
ties to disguise tlie old errors of idealism and agnosticism. 
Only utter ignorance of the nature of philosopliical' material¬ 
ism generally and of the nature of Marx's and Engels' dia¬ 
lectical method can lead one to speak of a "union’’ of empi- 
rio-crilicisin and Marxism. 

Secondly, tlie place of empirio-criticism, as one very 
small scliool of si)ecialists in philosophy, in relation to the 
other modern .sclmols of philosophy must be determined. 
l)oth Mach and Avenarius started with Kant and. leaving 
him, proceeded not towards inateriali.sm, but in the opposite 
direction, towards Hiiine and Berkeley. Imagining that he 
was "purifying experience" generally, Avenarius was in fact 
only purilying agnosticism of Kantianism. The whole school 
of Mach and Avenarius is more and more definitely moving 
towards idealism, hand in hand with one of the most reac¬ 
tionary of the idealist schools, viz., the so-called immanent- 
ists. 

Thirdly, the indubitable connection between Machism and 
one school in one branch of modern science must be borne 
in mind, 'fhe vast majority of scientists, both generally and 
in this special branch of science in question, viz., physics, 
are invariably on the side of materialism. A minority of neAv 

physicists, however, influenced bv the breakdown of old 

% 

theories brought about by the great discoveries of recent 
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>ears, influenced by the crisis in the new physics, which has 
very clearly revealed the relativity of our knowledge have 
owing to their ignorance of dialectics, slipped into idealism 
by way of relativism. The physical idealism in vogue today 
■s as reactionary and transitory an infatuation as the fashion¬ 
able physiological idealism of the recent past. 

Fourthly, behind the epistemological scholasticism of 
empirio-cnticism it is impossible not to see the struggle of 
parties in philosophy, a struggle which in the last analysis 
leflects the tendencies and ideology of the antagonistic class¬ 
es m modern society. Recent philosophy is as partisan as 
was philosophy two thousand years ago. The contending 
parties are essentially, although it is concealed bv a pseudo- 
erudite quackery of new terms or by a feeble-minded non- 
partisanship, materialism and idealism. The latter is merely 
a subtle, refined form of fideisni, which stands fully armed 
commands vast organisations and steadily continues to exer- 
cise mfluence on the masses, turning the slightest vacillation 
in philosophical thought to its own advantage. The obiec- 
tive, class role played by empirio-crilicism entirely consists 
in rendering faithful service to the fideists in their struggle 
against materialism in general and historical materialism^^in 



SUPPLEMEm TO CHAPTER FOUR, SECTION I 

FROM WHAT ANGLE DID N. G. CHERNYSHEVSKY 

CRITICISE KANTIANISM? 


Ill the first section of Chapter IV we showed in detail 
that the materialists liave been criticising* Kant from a stand¬ 
point diametrically opposite to that from which Mach and 
Avenariiis criticise him. It would not be superfluous to add 
here, albeit briefly, an indication of the epistemological posi¬ 
tion held by the great Russian Hegelian and materialist, 
N. G. Chernyshevsky. 

Shortly after Albrecht Ran. the German disciple of Feuer¬ 
bach, had published his criticism of Kant, the great Russian 
writer N. G. Chernyshevsky, who was also a disciple of 
Feuerbach, first attempted an explicit statement of his alti¬ 
tude towards both Feuerbach and Kant. N. G. Chernvshevskv 


had appeared in Russian literature as a follower of Feuer¬ 
bach as early as the ’fifties, but our censorship did not allow 
him even lo mention Feuerbach’s name. In 1888, in the pref¬ 


ace to the tirojecled third edition of his The .Efitbetic Atth 


tilde of Art to Reatify, N. G. Chernyshevsky attempted to 


allude directlv to Feuerbach, but in 1888 too the censor re- 


fused to allow even a mere reference to Feuerbach! It was 


not until 1006 that the preface saw the light (see N, G. Cher¬ 
nyshevsky, Collected Works, Vol. X. Part 11, pp, 100-07). In 
tins preface N. G. Chernyshevsky devotes half a page lo 
criticising Kant and the scientists who follow Kant in their 
philosophical conclusions. 

Here is the excellent argument given by Chernyshevsky 


in 1888: 

“Natural scientists who imagine themselves lo be build¬ 
ers of all-embracing theories are really disciples, and usu¬ 
ally poor disciples, of the ancient thinkers who evolved the 
metaphysical systems, usually thinkers whose systems had 
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already been partially destroyed by Schelling and finally 
destroyed by Hegel. One need only point out that the major¬ 
ity of the natural scientists who endeavour to construct broad 
theories of the laws of operation of human thought only 
repeat Kant’s metaphysical theory regarding the subjectivity 
of our knowledge. . .(For the benefit of the Russian Machi- 
ans who manage to muddle everything, let us say that Cher- 
nyshevsky is below Engels in so far as in his terminology 
he confuses the opposition between materialism and idealism 
with the opposition between metaphysical thought and dia¬ 
lectical thought; but Chernyshevsky is entirely on Engels’ 
level in so far as he lakes Kant to task not for realism, but 
for agnosticism and subjectivism, not for recognition of the 
‘’Ihing-in-ilself,” but for inability to derive our knowledge 
from this objective source.) .. they argue from Kant’s 
words that the forms of our sense-perception have no resem¬ 
blance to the forms of the actual existence of objects. . . 
(For the benefit of the Russian Machians who manage to 
muddle everything, let us say that Chernyshevsky’s criticism 
of Kant is the diametrical opposite of the criticism of Kant 
by Avenarius, Mach and tlie immanentists, because for 
Chernyshevsky, as for every materialist, the forms of our 
sense-perception do resemble the form of the actual—f.e., 
objectively-real—existence of objects.) .. that, therefore, 
really existing objects, their real qualities, and the real rela¬ 
tions between them are unknowable to us_” (For the ben¬ 

efit of the Russian Machians who manage to muddle every¬ 
thing, let us say that for Chernyshevsky, as for every 
materialist, objects, or to use Kant’s ornate language, “things- 
in-themselves,” really exist and are fully knowable to us, 
knowable in their existence, their qualities and the real rela¬ 
tions between them.) .. and if they were knowable they 
could not be the object of our thought, which shapes all the 
material of knowledge into forms totally different from the 
forms of actual existence, that, moreover, the very laws of 
thought have only a subjective significance.. . (For the ben¬ 
efit of the Machian muddlers, let us say that for Cher- 
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nyshevsky, as for every materialist, the laws of thought have 
not merely a sul)jectivc significance; in other words, the 
laws of thought reflect the forms of actual existence of ob¬ 
jects, fully resemble, and do not difTer from, these forms.) 

. . that in reality there is nothing corresponding to what 
appears to us to be the connection of cause and efTect, for 
there is m ithcr antecedent nor subseiiucnt, neither whole nor 
parts, and so on and so fortli.. .(For the benefit of the 
Machian muddlers, let us say that for Chernyshevsky, as for 
« veiy materialist, there does exist in reality what appears 
to us to be the connection between cause and eiTeet. there is 
objective causality or natural necessity.) . . When natural 
scientists slop iillering such and similar metaphysical non¬ 
sense, they will be capable of working out. and probably are 
already working out, on the basis of science, a system of 
concepts more exact and complete than those pix>poimded 

by Feuerbach_" (For the benefit of the Machian muddlers. 

lei us say that Chernyshevsky regards as metaphysical non- 
seiise (ill deviations from materialism, both in the direction 
of idealism and in the direction of agnosticism.) “...But 
meanwhile, the best statement of the scientific concepts of 
the so-called fimdamenlal problems of man's inquisitiveness 
remains that made by Feuerbach' (pp. lik>-9o). By the fun¬ 
damental problems of man's inquisitiveness Chernyshevsky 
means what in modern language are known as the liinda- 
mental luoblems of the theory of knowleilge, or epistemol¬ 
ogy. (Chernyshevsky is the only really great Russian writer, 
from the 'fifties unlil 1888 who was able to keep ou the level 
of an integral philosophical materialism and who spurned 
the wretched nonsense of the Neo-Kantians, positivists, 
Machians and other muddleheads. Rut Chernyshevsky did 
no! succeed in rising, or, rather, owing to the backwardness 
of Russian life, was unable to rise to the level ot the dialec¬ 
tical inalei'ialism of Marx and I'.ngels. 
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